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Ltt WELDING 


Seesttteul 
CONVENIENT ADJUSTMENT COMPENSATES FOR 
WEAR AND PERMITS HIGH-SPEED, UNIFORM OPENING 





HESE heavy-duty LWZ Magnetic Contactors in- 

sure good welds at low cost. They are not an 
adaptation of a standard contactor but are designed 
especially for welding service. They have a readily 
accessible contact-adjustment which permits high- 
speed, uniform opening, giving consistent welding 
results. 


Outstanding due to their high arc-handling ability 
and low upkeep, these EC&M Contactors are un- 
matched in performance. Deliveries can be made in 
reasonably good time. Ask for Bulletin 1211. 





This single adjustment is easy to make and 
requires only the simplest tools. Any oper- 
ator can make it and thereby insure con- 
sistent welding results by keeping opening- 
time uniform. 











We build six standard sizes of 
welder contactors. At the right 
is the No. 4W size. Ratings are 
based on duty cycle curves as 
shown in Bulletin 1211. 



























TECHNOLOGY DEPT! 


Cool, clean air 
for sea fighters 


A modern battleship is a giant steel honeycomb, 
crammed with complicated piping, myriads of elec- 
trical cables, huge boilers, turbines, equipment of 
every sort. 

Men move in this labyrinth through shoulder-wide 
access hatches, along corridors so cramped that two 
men can scarcely pass. Many stations are buried deep 
in the center of the mammoth armor-plated hull. 
Cool, fresh, clean air must be continuously fed to 
every man on a battlewagon if he is to do his job 
efficiently. 

Here’s where Bethlehem Galvanized Steel Sheets 
are now at work—thousands of tons of them—in 
battleships, carriers, cruisers and destroyers. Sheet steel 


goes into air ducts by the mile—as well as into bulk- 
heads, safety doors, galley equipment; it handles 
dozens of jobs which are vital to the efficient function- 
ing of vessel and crew. Sheet steel is definitely 
a key material in our rapidly expanding Navy, and 
in the swiftly growing fleet of cargo vessels which 
supports fighting Americans on distant battlefronts. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL SHEETS 
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THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. . 


*» 


5 CINCINNATI OHIO U.S.A. 
SHAPERS BRAKES SHEARS 





Shaping 

The Shaper is recognized as indispensable * 

' in the toolroom—but many manufacturing 2! 
q , . jobs are best performed on Shapers. 






Whether shaping slots in a 10,000-lb. 


plate or contouring small parts, the power 


and accuracy of Cincinnati Shapers will 
meet your requirements. 


Write for Calalog N-2 
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OFFICIAL U S&S NAVY PHOTOGR 


The Allied planes that fly through battle skies; the ships that sail 
the perilous seas; the tanks lumbering over trackless ways that 
lead to Axis strongholds, and every gun and weapon that “rains 
a deadly dew” upon the enemies of freedom, are hounds of 
vengeance unleashed by liberty loving peoples to hunt out the 
enemy and avenge his evil deeds. Hounds of vengeance that will 
not be called off until the day of “unconditional surrender.” 


Now, The McKay Machine Company’s entire facilities are 
devoted to producing machines that help to form these hounds 
of vengeance. But when war days are over, these same machines 
will be helping manufacturers make better products for better 


living. 











THE McKAY MACHINE CO. 


Y. AND STRIP MILL EQUIPMENT 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


else build: TUBE DRAWBENCHES, BAR SHEARS and ROTARY POINTER 
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Research in Pipe Fluids 


@ Among our clientele there are undoubtedly many pipe 
smokers—all the way from the professionals whose faces 
look empty without one, to the guys in our class who 
periodically take up pipe smoking “to cut down on cig- 
arettes.” At the same time it is rumored among the 
smart buyers of advertising space that this weekly maga- 
zine of metalworking and metalproducing is read by 
quite a gang of very capable engineers. Assuming you 
fall in both classifications, we’re sure you'll find the fol- 
lowing technical paper on “The Flow of Fluids Through 
Tobacco Pipes” both stimulating and educational. Com- 
ing as it does from “Cranews,” published by the Crane 
Co. up in Canada we guarantee its authoritativeness. 

Many empirical formulas have been proposed for the 
problem of flow of juices in tobacco pipes, but these are 
often extremely limited and can be applied only when 
the conditions of the problem closely approach the con- 
ditions of the experiments from which my formulas 
were derived. These are rather complicated and, there- 
fore, are not included herein. One variable in these 
formulas, the “Spitz” factor, however, must be deter- 
mined experimentally. 


Viscous and Turbulent Flow 

By performing a simple experiment it can readily be 
shown that there are three entirely different types of 
flow in pipes. The experiment consists of injecting 
various types of tobacco in the pipe. If a high grade 
mixture is used, the flow is viscous, or streamlined. A 
cheap brand on the other hand produces a critical flow, 
but if Tabac Canadien is injected, the flow is turbulent, 
which is too bad. Even though a turbulent mixture 
exists throughout the greater portion of the pipe diam- 
eter, there is always a laminar sub-layer of fluid at the 
pipe wall which is moving in viscous flow and possibly 
may save the life of the experimenter. 


Friction 

Flow in pipes is always accompanied by friction (do- 
mestic) and consequently, by loss of energy in work. 
Energy lost in friction is converted into heat energy. 
The heat thus produced may be entirely absorbed by 
the fluid (if the fuel is Tabac Canadien) producing adia- 
batic flow, in which extreme case the wife goes home 
to mother, or it may be entirely dissipated through the 
pipe walls (isothermal flow) in which case she merely 
sniffs. 


The Pipe Diameter 

The internal diameter of the pipe in which flow is tak- 
ing place influences to a great extent the friction loss 
of breath per foot of pipe. For a given rate of flow 
(“Spitz”) the pressure drop per foot of pipe varies per- 
versely with the fifth power of the diameter. Since the 
interior of pipes in service usually become coated with 
seale, dirt, tubercules, and goo, it is often prudent to 
make allowance for expected diameter changes, or other- 
wise to use a pipe cleaner. 


Flow in Bends and Elbows 
The nature of the flow in bends has been thoroughly 
investigated and many interesting facts have been dis- 


covered except why smokers used curve pipes. For 
example: when the fluid passes around a bend in either 
viscous or turbulent flow, there is established im the 
bend a secondary flow. This is rotating motion, at right 
angles to the pipe axis and probably is the reason why 
curved pipe smokers get dizzy! 


STEEL on the Air 


@ STEEL was on the air the week before last over 
WJAS, Pittsburgh, in the person of Pittsburgh Edi- 
tor Bob Hartford. Along with George P. Thomas, 
president, Thomas Machine Manufacturing Co., and 
several workers in the Thomas plant, Bob did a 
swell job in a discussion of machine tool and other 
war production work being done by Mr. Thomas's 
organization. The program was one of a series on 
Pittsburgh War Industries presented by the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 


We'll Be Careful 


@ We undoubtedly deserve the terrific lashing delivered 
by C. W. Kujak, purchasing agent, F. P. Smith Wire 
& Iron Works, Chicago, the other day for running in 
that old timer in the July 19 issue about the salesmen, 
the engineers, and the purchasing agents. He says: 


Before me is a card with the identical wording, 
and this was handed to me over fifteen years ago. 
Must be that some things never die a natural death, 
but hope now it finally has been buried for good. 

All in all, STEEL has been a good magazine, like 
it very much, just had to get this off my chest. 


All of which brings us face to face with A. Lincoln’s 
famous statement about fooling the people. 


The Postwar Hearse 


® Art Allen’s special report on The Postwar Automo- 
bile has caused a lot of comment, resulted in a stack of 
requests for reprints, and clearly shown the interest in 
the products of tomorrow. But nowhere to our knowl- 
edge has this swell piece of analysis been of such di- 
rect influence as with the A. J. Miller Co., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, manufacturers of funeral cars and ambulances. 
After reading The Postwar Automobile in Steet they 
immediately got in touch with George Walker, the well- 
known Detroit designer, who delivered a design for a 
postwar funeral car, which, to say the least, is a knock- 
out. You can currently find it advertised in the various 
funeral magazines with the provision that the purchase 
of war bonds now, carries with it the option of ordering 
one of the new streamliners after the war. 


West Coast Series 


@ Beginning next week STEEL will publish a continu- 
ing series of articles on the west coast written by Art 
Allen, Detroit Editor, and John Knox, Steel Plant Edi- 
tor, both of whom recently completed extensive trips all 
through the west visiting and inspecting the new avia- 
tion, shipbuilding and steel plants. Don’t miss the first 
installment next week. 
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Here’s How You Can 
Learn the Full Possibilities of a ee Se 


Your Bar Turner page illustrated booklet 
shows how to make the 


; ; most efficient use of the 
NE of the most important tools employed in Single Cutter Turner on 


metal turning is the Warner & Swasey Single bar work. 


Cutter Bar Turner. It is used more than any tool on 


turret lathes set up for bar work. 
GET IT 


Field studies in dozens of plants indicated the 


urgent need for a better understanding of the QUICKLY BY 


several fundamentals governing the setup and 
USING THE 


operation of this tool. 


The information and many helpful hints assem- CONVENIENT er 
bled in the new Warner & Swasey booklet, “Better 
Performance from Single Cutter Bar Turners’, can C 0 U F 0 N 
improve performance of this basic turret lathe tool 


and increase production in your shop. 
a ee Se RAS et Sw 
Warner & Swasey Operator's Service Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio 


WAR N ER J Please send booklet, “Better Performance from Single Cutter Bar 


& J Turners” 
SWASEY . a ee 
Turret Lathes BB eS ARI sa 


| | I work at (Company) 
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Mattison G-124 Auto- 
matic Stroke Grinding 
and Polishing Machine 


has automatic power 

stroke for flat grinding. It is a fast cutting 
machine, due to roll 
point contact. 


pressure having a 


Mattison G-472 Spotting Machine is used for 
spot grinding steel sheets. 


Mattison L-137 Hand Block Grinding and 
Polishing Machine for flat, as well as contour 
work. With shaped hand blocks, this machine 
will perfectly grind and polish edges of 
practically any contour. 


Mattison S-441 Grinding 
and Polishing Machine for 
flat and curved 
work. Can be 
furnished with 
or without spec- 
ial fixtures, de- 
pending on 
work ground. 





Mattison J-115 Variety 
Belt Grinding and Pol- 
ishing Machine for flat 
and curved surfaces. 


MATTISON ABRASIVE BELT 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 











— Mattison W-455 Wide Belt Grinding and eS 
parr an peng finishing of wide, Mattison H-424 Internal Tube Grinding and 





MACHINES ... 


7 Results obtained in a number of plants definitely establish the use of factory- 

coated abrasive belts as a most efficient practice. Besides reducing the 
number of rejections and improving the finish, they have cut the polishing cost 
per piece through increased production. 

However, to secure full benefit from factory-coated abrasive belts, the right 
type of mechanical unit is necessaey. The machine is all important for properly 
applying the abrasive to the particular job to be done. 

Mattison Abrasive Belt Grinding and Polishing Machines are engineered 
with a knowledge of the factors involved to give the best application of belts. From 
the time factory-coated abrasive belts were introduced for metal grinding and 
polishing, Mattison’s have developed and built machines to provide best results. 

Mattison Abrasive Belt Grinding and Polishing Machines are used for smooth- 
ing up welding marks, polishing solid parts—such as handwheels, levers, handles, 
steel sheets including stainless steel—and the inside of tubes. They are built for 
both the wet and dry grinding method. In addition to the finishing of metal 
parts, they are used for plastics, hardened rubber, fibre, glass, etc. In fact, the appli- 
cations are so numerous, only a few can be mentioned and shown on this page. 


Whatever your problems may be, it > well (re 
while to make an investigation as to the machine available 
MATTISON . 
GRINDING 
MACHINER: 





for handling it. 





The Mattison High-Powered 
Precision Surface Grinder 
is well known throughout 
industry for its pregision 
work and ability to speed 
production. ri 


> 













Polishing Machine for finishing inside of 
metal tubes. 





Mattison J-135 Idler 
Stand and Pulley 
adapts regular 
polishing jack 
to the use of 
factory - coated 
abrasive belts. 


Mattison L-138 Grinding and Polishing —> 
Machine arranged for wet grinding. 





MACHINE WORKS 


———ROCKFORD- ILLINOIS 

















WAR HEADS for TIN FISH 


EADY to be loaded with explosives, 
these war heads of giant, one-ton 
aircraft torpedoes are getting a final 
inspection. Producing the surface finish 
shown in the photo, as well as the more 
than 5,000 component parts of a com- 
pleted torpedo, requires top perform- 
ance from machine tools and cutters. 
In the precision machining not only 
of torpedo parts but of millions of bul- 
lets, shells, guns, tanks and planes, war 
plants everywhere are assured of faster 
output and increased cutting-tool life, 
by using Texaco Cutting Oils. 
Texaco Sultex, Transultex and Clear- 
tex Cutting Oils lubricate the tools, 
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carry away the heat and prevent chip 
welding, assuring improved surface fin- 
ish,and maximum output per tool grind. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many important fields, a few of 
which are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Engineer specializing in 
cutting coolants will gladly cooperate 
in the selection of the most suitable 
lubricants for your equipment. Just 
phone the nearest of more than 2300 
Texaco distributing points in the 48 
States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More revenve airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

% More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated and fueled with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 

* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

*® More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands com- 
bined. 

* More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


CUTTING, SOLUBLE AND 
HYDRAULIC OILS wacntnins 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 











Boring bars up to 6 inches in 
diameter and up to 12 ft. long. 





Wherever steel parts must rally utmost resistance to abra- 
sion, Nitrided Nitralloy offers unequalled advantages. So 
hard is the Nitrided case that it takes special testing methods 
to indicate its 850 to 1200 diamond Brinell hardness. 
Nitrided Nitralloy greatly extends the life of machine parts 
subject to friction under the most adverse conditions, even 
under faulty lubrication, and temperatures as high as 
1000° F. In resisting fatigue due to repeated stresses, 
Nitrided Nitralloy displays notable endurance—A result of 
the properties of Nitralloy steels and the effect on them of 
the Nitriding process. These properties of Nitrided Nitral- 
loy explain its power to extend the useful life of machinery, 
thus saving steel, conserving plant capacity and manpower. 

Today, of course, the available supply of Nitralloy is 
used for war equipment parts where nothing else will 
match it—as in aircraft engine and tank parts. Its future 
is in serving your post-war requirements. Write to us, or 
any of the Companies listed below, for technical data and 









Aircraft Cylinder 
Barrels 


Tachometer Drives 





specific advice. New Booklets: “Hardness” and “Nitriding 
Furnaces” will be sent on request. 


) NITRIDING is the process of case hardening certain 
alloy steels by means of a nitrogenous medium, such as 
ammonia gas. The alloy steels that are most suitable for 
Nitriding are known as NITRALLOY. 


Some of the wide variety of applications for 
which NITRIDED NITRALLOY steels excel: 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES ENGINE PARTS 
GEARS 
GUIDES 

KING PINS 

NEEDLE VALVES 


PIVOTS 


PUSH RODS 
SHAFTS 
TAPPETS 

TH ROD BOLTS 
WORMS 
WRIST PINS 


BEARINGS 
BUSHINGS 
CAMS 
CONNECTING RODS 
CRANK SHAFTS 


THE NITRALLOY CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Licensed by & Accredited Nitriding Agents Wesley Steel Treating Co... .....46+- Milwaukee, Wis. 
Comden Forge Co... . . . cnc cnnccccces Camden, N.J N. A. Woodworth Co... 6. ec cceccevnne 
Commercial Veet Treating Corp.......... Detroit, Mich. Ontario Research Foundation. . Toronto, Ontario, Conode 
Engethord & Kenny. ..........-. North Arlington, N. J. 
The Lakeside Stee! improvement Co... . . .. Cleveland, O. 








New England Metollurgical Corp......... Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh Commercial Heat Treating Co.. . Pittsburgh, Po. 
Quveen City Stee! Treating Co 


Nin aide patie ce Cincinnati, O. Grede 





Milwaukee Steel Foundry Div., 
ede Foundries, inc 
Warman Steel Casting Co........++++ los Angeles, Col. 





















HYDROPRESS | INC. 


CONTRACTORS 


HYDRAULIC aaa) eo) ee oO) (Co | | 
PUMPS :- ACCUMULATORS 


7O LEXINGTON AVENUE . NEW YORK . ar af 
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Three new electrolytic tin-plating lines have 
been installed at Weirton, and are now in full 
operation for the production of electrolytic 
tin plate. 

This means that electrolytic tin plate is 


LIST OF 
Piling... 





— 


Bars ... Angles... Structurals... 
Sheets .. .Galvanized Sheets. . 


—Special Coated and Roofing Ternes . . . Tin Mill 





-Long Terne Sheets . 


now available in WEIRITE quality. And the | 
WEIRITE trade-mark is your assurance of a 
quality product, uniform in gage, ductility 
and coating—a product which will meet your 
most exacting specifications. 


PRODUCTS 
Hot and Cold Rolled Strip . . . Hot and Cold Rolled 


.. WEIRITE Cold Reduced Tin Plate . . . Terne Plate 
Black Plate . . . Lacquered Tin Plate and Black Plate. 











WEIRTON STEEL COMPAN Y—WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sales Offices in aged Cities 


division of ! 





NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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V-Belt Wea 


BUY THE BEST BELTS. . 


You'll find design-against-wear at 
its finest in Texrope Super-7 
V-Belts! 20% more pulling cords - 
each 50% stronger, thanks to the 
New Flexon Process — combat 
stretching, give Super-7’s extra 
power and durability. Cords are 
eased around sheaves on. a shock- 
absorbing cushion of special cool- 
running rubber that combats flex- 
ing heat, enemy of V-belts. Tough, 
new Duplex-Sealed cover protects 
inner belt structure. When you do 
need new belts, invest in the best — 
Texrope Super-7! 


USE THE BEST CARE. . 


Whatever brand of V-belts you are 
now using, you can make them last 
longer by following the tips in Allis- 
Chalmers’ free handbook: Plain 
Facts on Wartime Care of Rubber 
- V-Belts.” Typical contents: how 
V-belt anatomy affects mainte- 
nance . . . good rule-of-thumb for 








tension . . . seven dead V-belts and 
what killed them. Packed with 
practical data, fully illustrated, the 
new handbook is specially suited 
for training new men. Tear off the 
coupon below and send for this 
valuable new handbook today! 


| ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


| Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
i Gentlemen: 
w Yes, I would like to receive free of 
i charge a copy of your “Piain Facts 
on Wartime Care of V-Belits”’. 
’ (Name) 
™ 


VICTORY a7,\6- 


(Title) 


(Company) — 


be (Street Address) 


! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
i 
! 
! 
! 
! 
L 


(City and State) A-1605-8 
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Enlaryed reproduction free on request 
Wire to the Axis 


Wissco wire is one of America’s most versatile war 
weapons. In its various kinds and shapes it is help- 
ing to make and serving vitally én every plane, tank, 
ship and gun. And in almost everything our fighting 


forces use or wear or fight with. 


During our 122 years, in which we have pioneered 
many of the basic developments in this highly 
specialized material, quality and dependability in 
wire have become Wickwire Spencer traditions. 


If you have need for wire, put it up to experts. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York (18); or Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Worcester. 
WIRE METALLURGY is a down-to-earth science in the 
EVERYTHING IN WIRE. High aad Low Corben Wire—Wie for Wickwire Spencer laboratories. It helps customers find 


Springs, for Wire Rope, for use in scores of industries, in a variety 


f sizes, tempers, grades and finishes answers to all sorts of wire applications. 


Copyright 1943, Wick wire “pence~ Stee! Co 


IRE wW) 


SEND YOUR WIRE QUESTIONS TO WICKWIRE SPENCER 
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The Trend is Toward 
SHENANGO-PENN 


Centrifugal Casting 
M** manufacturers are finding that centrifugal 
casting by Shenango-Penn offers an improved, 
economical process for producing vital war prod- 
ucts. In the marine and aviation fields, parts formerly 
made by other methods, are now being produced 
centrifugally, with impressive savings in production 
time —the conservation of critical materials — and 
actual improvement in product performance. 


Shenango-Penn has pioneered centrifugal cast- 
ing—can cast tubular bars or cylinders ranging 
from 2” to 26” O.D. and up to 26 ft. in length, that 
meet all Army, Navy and Air Corps requirements— 
deliver long, uninterrupted service. 


If you want more facts on the process and how 
it may help your production problems, write for 
new Bulletin No. 143 today. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
412 WEST THIRD STREET, DOVER, OHIO 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Low-Alloy Steel Railroad Equipment 


Improves Mining Operations 





Strong, lightweight railroad equipment made of 
chromium-copper steel has proved a big asset to the 
coal-mining industry. It lasts longer, increases hauling 


capacity, and reduces operating costs. 


The remarkable service record of low-alloy steel 
railroad equipment is due to the strength and resist- 
ance to corrosion of the steel. Tests indicate that the 
corrosion rate of the chromium-copper steel is only 
about one-fourth that of plain carbon steel. Ob- 
viously, replacement is markedly reduced, and repair 


time is cut to a minimum. 


Mining cars of the low-alloy steel can carry more 
payload because the cars weigh less. The greater pay- 
load can be hauled without loss of train speed. Light- 
weight empties need less power to move them; hence 


operating costs are lower. And with less weight on 


Erectro METALLUR 
n ‘ ‘ 
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wheels and track systems, maintenance costs 


are reduced. 


The advantages of using low-alloy steel in mining 
cars can be duplicated in other applications. Cross- 
country coal cars must also be strong and corrosion- 
resistant. Other industries have transportation 
problems similar to those of the mining industry that 


might be solved by use of chromium-copper steel. 


For information on the selection or use of alloy 
steels, call on us. We do not make steel, but we 
produce the ferro-alloys needed in steelmaking. 
Our metallurgists have studied alloy steels in 
the laboratory and in the field for over 35 years. 
The knowledge gained from their experience is at 


your service. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Electromet 
Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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“BUY BONDS” 

















~ Sky Trap for Zeros 


The siren wails ... the searchlights and locators of 
this "Zero Trap" swing into position as a unit. Wher- 
ever the locator points, there also points the search-— 
light — instantly and automatically. Enemy aircraft 
are detected and spotted in Seconds for anti-aircraft 
gunners to send to their doon. 


This important complete co-ordination is made possible 
by matched motor and control which duplicate the move-— 
ments of the locator. Without it, many vital extra seconds 
would be consumed for the operator to instruct the 
searchlight operator where to direct the light bean. 


The power behind this "sky trap" is an engine—driven 
generator set — with cooling fan motor and control 
panel. This unit supplies power for the arcs, movements 
and control mechanisms of the searchlight system. 


This is only one of many Westinghouse war motor appli- 

cations...applications that build up engineering experi- 

npg ewan bus we ences you can use. Save time, save money, save effort on 
pa at oc ppt your next motor and control job. Just call your nearest 


(middle) and d-c generator. © Westinghouse Office for "jiffy" help. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Dept 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


3-21286 


ae % | 
Westinghouse wmotors ano controt 


N 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





IF ITS PIPING 
CONTACT FLORI 
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Wr or merchantmen -— their ar- 
teries are pipe. 


We make anything in tubular or plate steel 
fabrication: Fabricated Piping — for steam, 
water, air, oil, gas, chemicals * Random 
mill or cut lengths, bent, coiled, welded, 
flanged, threaded ¢ Valves, Pipe Fittings. 







Send us your inquiries. 











THE FLORI PIPE COMPANY ST. LOUIS-CHICAGO 
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NEED ANY 
eer... 


ON Selection OF 
STAINLESS STEEL? 


“ 


Producing STAINLESS 
Pam rest Esctuetooly RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SALES OFFICES: BUFFALO © CHICAGO © CINCINNAT] © CLEVELAND © DETROIT © LOS ANGELES © WEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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% Back from a bombing mission—an engine 
missing—a rudder all but shot away. Under 
trees, on sandy deserts, our skilled Air Corps 
mechanics are “keeping ’em flying” —within 
earshot of enemy guns. 


Get er lying 
in a hurry 


When a mission must be carried out, 
there is no time to baby an airplane! 
The machine shop may be under a tree 
with the sky for a hangar roof, but the 
orders are: “Get ’er flying—in a hurry!” 

It takes a tough ship to stand the daily 
pounding these missions entail. It takes 
a tough engine to keep that ship flying 
with minimum time out for repairs and 
overhauls. And this is the job that Pratt 
& Whitneys are performing—a job that 
is writing their fame in smoke and fire 


over Axis-ruled lands. 


But the toughness of these engines 
comes, not from rugged construction— 
not from “beefed up” parts, but from 
the close tolerances to which every part 
is held—a precision that makes possible 
great strength coupled with lightness. 


The lightweight precision gears that 
have been developed for this engine— 
gears that are today being made in huge 
quantities at Foote Bros.— give promise 
to American manufacturers of new effi- 
ciency and new economy in the trans- 
mission of power when the war is won. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE 
CORPORATION 
5225 S. Western Boulevard « Chicago, Ill. 











» and keep them COLD! 


Jim and Jane are heavy users of springs — in the machines 
they run in war plants and in the appliances they use at 
home. The engineering skill that made these mechanisms 
so dependable is doub'y appreciated today, when many 
civilian goods are off the market for the duration. Mechan- 
ical action usually relies on springs — and in the degree that 
these springs have been carefully designed lies the success or 
failure of a mechanism. It is important now — it will be 
increasingly important when engineering talents return to 
peace-time developments. 


male Springs 
ENGINEERED PEP AND POWER 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 
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Watch the Motch & Merryweather Cold 
Sawing Machine race through non-ferrous 
metal and you will be convinced that the 
gquipment was designed from the floor up 
or this specific purpose. No after-thoughts 
have been ,'tacked on.” Note the high sur- 
ce speeds of the saw blade and the rapid 
ydraulic feed which readily keeps pace. 
dy the balanced drive and solid con- 
tion which ‘easily sustain’ the opera- 
h, requiring a minimum of horsepower. 
exve how the Motch & Merryweather 
mental Type Saw Blade cuts fast, clean, 
square,| without chatter,or burr . . . 
Unly Motch & Merryweather builds all] 3: 
the blade, the machine that uses it, and the 
saw sharpener that grinds it. Get Bulletin. 
Have you a problem involving any of the 
metals named at the left? A full descrip- 
tion will bring you a satisfying answer. 


THE MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
Penton Building ° Cleveland, Ohio 
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STEEL 


Eeeceasy does it 


.. over she goes! 
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ROEBLING 2c Galet holds her fast 


A 50-TON SCHNOZZLE for a cargo 

vessel is a tricky load to swing 

around on the end of a line— 
particularly when that load has to be 
picked up, turned over, and moved 
gently into place with finger-span ac- 
curacy! But watch these boys do it, with 
two whirley cranes and specially en- 
gineered slings! It's apple pie to them, 
because they've been doing it plenty—to 
the tune of more than 8,000,000 tons of 
finished ships in 1942! And they're go- 
ing to get a lot of chances to improve 
with practice in floating the 16,000,000 
tons planned for 1943! 


Without these techniques in handling 
huge prefabricated ship sections, the 
phenomenal production rate couldn't 
have been achieved—and doubled this 
year! Thanks to the men who wouldn't 


be satisfied as long as a single ship- 
building record remained unbroken, our 
Merchant Marine is getting ships as fast 
as they can be manned with trained 
officers and crews! Thanks to the equip- 
ment, too, that helped those men break 
records—bigger cranes, automatic weld- 
ing machines, wire rope... 


Yes, wire rope is playing a big part 
in floating tonnage for Victory. And 
wherever you find the tough going of 
handling hunks of ship as big as houses, 
you'll find Roebling “Blue Center” in 
there slugging too . . . Not just in build- 
ing ships, either, but on construction 
projects, materials handling jobs, and 
with every branch of the fighting forces 
. .. Bringing to the toughest jobs of all 
the stamina built into it by more than a 
hundred years of wire rope engineering! 


YOU CAN HELP YOUR ROPES HOLD FAST... LONGER! 


WHATEVER YOU'RE PRODUCING for Victory, if you're using 
wire rope, it’s a part of your war job to make that rope 
last! Nothing difficult about that, either, if you follow a 
few simple rules of rope conservation. To make it even 
easier for you, though, Roebling Engineers have prepared 
this handy 4x5-inch tag, summarizing the most important 
and essential points in conserving wire rope. Printed in 
two colors en heavy stock and varnished for easy wipe-off 


cleaning, the Roebling Conservation Tag fastens right on 
your rope-rigged equipment, where your operators will be 
constantly reminded of rope conservation as a part of 
their war jobs! Send for your free supply today. Ask for 
Tag “A”. 


JOHN A ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Bronches ond Worehouses in Principal Cities 
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ARISTOLOY 
STEELS 


i 


The chemical analysis and specifications of top quality steels, 


such as stainless, aircraft quality, special alloy, etc., must be 


precision controlled. The electric furnace is the most efficient 


method by which the steel maker can hit these close specifica- 
tion marks consistently and accurately. 

Aristoloy Steels are made only in electric furnaces. Today, 
they are fighting and flying in battle. Tomorrow, they not 
only will fly, but will perform everyday miracles for all of us 


in the form of new, peacetime products. 








* dbEvI-LIFT 
HOISTS 


been added to 
P&H’s award for 
excellence in war 
production. 


“Ready? Hoist! We'll show ‘em a thing or two 
about production. And hang up some records 
they can't forget.” 


But for war, they might never see the inside of an 
industrial plant. But here they are—thousands of older 
men and women—giving their best to overcome lack 
of experience—to keep faith with our fighting forces 
—to make sure that vital supplies are neither too little 
nor too late. 


As these new workers take the places of experienced 
men, more and more Hevi-Lift Hoists are joining them 
to facilitate the handling of heavy loads on and off 
machine tools, along assembly lines, in shipping de- 
partments and loading zones—wherever fast handling 
can lessen labor, save time, and speed the war effort. 


PcH #evi-Lir] HOISTS 


Built in capacities up to 15 tons. Five-step variable 
speed push-button control is available for lifting, low- 
ering or horizontal trolley travel. Write for literature. 


General Offices: 441] W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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\_ WOISTS ~ WELDING ELECTRODES - mOTORS EXCAVATORS » ELECTING CRANES + ARC WELDERS. / 
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UENERAL STEEL WAREHOUSE C¢. 


GENERAL STEEL WAREHOUSE (3. 


CHICAGO — 1830 N. KOSTNER AVE.— BELMONT 4266 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
441 Lexington Avenue 5826 Hamilton Avenue 3844 W. Wisconsin Avenue 1280 Amherst Place 
Vanderbilt 6-2750 Kirby 5891 West 3810 Cabany 3397 
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FORGINGS 


Forging presses up to 2000 tons in size are busy 
forging Armament Breach Housings and other 
war essential Heavy Steel and Alloy Forgings. 














MARINE SHAFTING 


Three large, modern equipped machine shops 
accurately finish Struthers Wells Forged Pro- 
peller Shafts, Line Shafts and Thrust Shafts for 


Marine service everywhere. 


CRANKSHAFTS FOR DIESEL 
ENGINES 


Struthers Wells’ experienced modern engineer- 
ing and production craftsmen are producing 
large numbers of Forged Diesel Engine Crank- 
shafts for America’s war power needs. 


STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


TITUSVILLE FORGE DIVISION 
TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 




















the fuel. 


Airplane engines operating on modern fuel, and used for high 
altitude flying, need superchargers to deliver the full power in 


TO GET Maximum Performance FROM YOUR 
FURNACES OPERATING ON PREHEATED AIR— 





Modern Soaking Pits using preheated air, equipped with Bloom Burners. 


LOOM 








ENGINEERING CO. 


857 West North Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


You Need 


BLOOM 


MODERN DESIGN 


BURNERS 


Preheated air offers you many advantages 
—greater production, better fuel rates, 
lower costs—but experience shows that 
old-fashioned gas or oil burners won't 
deliver the full values available to you in 
preheated air. Just as an airplane engine 
needs a supercharger for high altitude 
flying, so does a furnace operatrng on 
“rarefied” superheated air need special 
burners to gain maximum benefits. 

For many years, Bloom Engineering 
has studied the problems arising in the 
As meyer of burners for preheated air. 

oday, we are able to offer you burners 
developed through that experience, in 
which the following practical advantages 
are incorporated. 


1. Low resistance to flow of air through the 

burner (Pressure drop—', inch of water). 

. Uniform flow of air into combustion chamber, 

provided by built-in angle deflectors. 

3. Absence of localized hot spots or excessive 
flame temperatures assured by delayed com- 
bustion. 

4. Burner body protected from heat by refractory 
lining. 

5. Extensive combustion engineering experience 
to guide in the arrangement and iostallation 
of your burners. 


Whether used for soaking pits, billet 
heating, heat treating, forging or other 
types of furnaces, BLOOM BURNERS 
will help you increase output and im- 
prove fuel rates. 


Nn 











FIGHT RUST 
AnD CORROSION 


with L-M Copper Tubing. It is 
immune to rust and highly resist- 
ant to corrosion. Many of our 
fighting machines —army trucks, 
tanks, warships, cargo vessels, 
airplanes — are equipped with 


LEWIN-MATHES 
SEAMLESS TUBING 


L-M Rotating Shell Bands of 
Pure Copper or Gilding Metal 








LEWIN-MATHES COMPANY SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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EGYPTIAN 
Victory “Spec” Finishes 


As the world map changes and the black 
areas happily grow smaller, radical 
changes occur in war equipment. 


Not yet are we ready to beat our swords 
into ploughshares. But tanks are giving 
way to locomotives, old contracts for cer- 
tain parts are not being renewed: we are 
approaching the saturation point on in- 
struments, small arms and camp equip- 
ment. Contracts are being let for needed 
new and different materials. 


As the battle fronts change. so change 


The newly revised 1943 edition of our . 
book “United States Government en fronts—and the finishing 


ification Finishes” will soon be 
ready for distribution to those inter- New and revised Finish Specifications 
ested in wartime finishes. Reserve your for wartime equipment will shortly be 
ey ap, Fremee eevee Pepe 5. issued. And as usual EGYPTIAN will be 


ready to meet them! 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER—NEW YORK, 20, N. Y. 


EGYPTIAN 


Supersiot FINISHES 





















Prepared Each Month by the Bridgeport Brass Co. 
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REPORTING NEWS AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF COPPER AND COPPER-BASE ALLOYS 
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Duronze III Serves Tough 
Wartime Assignments 





Hot Forgings Provide Great Strength 
and Resistance to Shock and Fatigue 





Just as it takes an unusual situation to 
bring out leadership among men—the war 
is bringing out leadership among metals. 
One of the toughest assignments for metals 
is in the construction of high strength bolts 
for holding together the pipe flanges used 
in destroyers and submarines. Never be- 
fore this war have American submarines 
been subjected to depth charges. Sudden 
shock from under-water detonation is so 
great that even bolts made from so-called 
high strength alloys have failed because of 
stripped threads and sheared-off heads. 


Search for a Superior Alloy 


The search for a superior alloy with a 
high tensile strength, resistance to salt 
water corrosion, yet satisfactory for hot 
forging hex-head bolts from round stock, 
led to the use of Duronze III for this job. 
Not only has Duronze III been found 
superior to alloys previously used but it 
replaces high nickel alloys whose nickel 
content is needed for more urgent war pur- 
poses. Duronze III has excellent machin- 
ability compared to many alloys previously 
used so that nuts can readily be made from 
hexagon stock and studs can be machined 
from round rod. 

There is also a marked difference be- 
tween Duronze III and other types of 
copper silicon alloys. Since the tensile 
strength of Duronze III is remarkably high 
for annealed and hot-forged material— 
above 85,000 pounds per square inch as 
compared to approximately 55,000 to 
65,000 pounds per square inch for copper 








silicon alloys in the same physical condi- 
tion—the shank of a hot-forged Duronze III 
bolt is apparently not appreciably affected 
by the heat necessary for hot-forging the 
head ; whereas, the shank of a copper silicon 
hot - forged bolt made from hard drawn rod 
becomes annealed with a corresponding 
lower tensile strength. As a result, there is 
a tremendous difference in yield strengths, 
approximately 55,000 pounds per square 
inch for the shank of the hot-forged 
Duronze III bolts as compared to approx- 
imately 25,000 pounds per square inch for 
the hot-forged copper silicon bolts. Since 
metal stretches after the yield point is 
reached, pipe flanges held with hot-forged 
Duronze III bolts will not be affected at 
shocks which will loosen pipe flanges held 
with hot-forged copper silicon bolts. 

The aviation industry uses many parts 
such as fittings for hydraulic lines and 
door hinges, both of which are hot-forged 
from Duronze III round rod. Duronze III 
screw machine parts are also used for tube 
fittings and in construction of bombing 
racks. Duronze III rod is used for shafting 
and spindles on electric control apparatus 
and it is used for working parts on machine 
guns. Parts of Diesel engines have also 
been made from Duronze III. 


Ease of Forging Duronze III 


Few alloys can compare with Duronze III 
in ease of forging and unusually high tensile 
strength when forged. It has, in addition, a 
high fatigue resistance and a low coefficient 
of friction. This alloy, when in contact with 








slow moving steel parts, resists abnormal 
wear. Often its great strength plus a lower 
specific gravity than brass or copper make 
it practical for replacing weaker alloys at 
a considerable saving in dead weight. 

So many uses have been developed for 
Duronze III that the Federal Specifications 
Board has seen fit to change Specification 
QQ-B-666, Amendment 3, Grade B, to 
meet this alloy in chemical composition. A 
like change has been made in Navy Speci- 
fication 46-B-17 (INT), dated May 15, 
1942, for the same reason. A.S.T.M. Speci- 
fication B150-41T was changed in chemical 
composition last year to include our alloy. 
At present the Aeronautical Materials 
Specifications Board have found the use of 
Duronze III so widespread in the aircraft 
industry that they have already written 
up a tentative specification to be included 
in the list of their specifications. 

The physical properties of all of the 
Duronze alloys are tabulated in the Duronze 
Manual, which contains many data curves 
and illustrations of Duronze applications. 
Samples of Duronze III rod will gladly be 
supplied for test purposes. 


Dip Brazing Process 


Essentially, dip brazing is dipping the 
parts to be joined into a flux-covered 
molten brazing material contained in a 
refractory crucible. The copper - zinc alloys 
possess definite advantages for dip brazing 
because of the high strength and ductility 
which they show after the brazing opera- 
tion. A copper-zinc ratio of approximately 
57-43 has excellent properties. Lower per- 
centages of zinc apparently are less satisfac- 
tory. This is of great importance because 
the brazed joint must withstand thermal 
contraction. A desirable effect is said to 
be obtained by small additions of iron, 
manganese and phosphorus. 





Sliding gun parts of Duronze used to contact 
steel, wear less then when steel rubs against steel. 






























CAUSES OF CORROSION 


INFLUENCE OF WATER 
COMPOSITION 


In the last installment of this series the 
effect of the deposition of calcium car- 
bonate on tube walls was discussed. For 
some purposes such depositions may be 
useful, for they will resist corrosion for 
generations. However, in water heating 
coils, boiler, and condenser tubes such a 
coating serves as an effective insulation 
which often results in “overheating” and 
“burning” failures. 

The influence of the hydrogen ion (H +), 
pH, has been studied in great detail and 
has been found to vary in its influence de- 
pending upon the metal being corroded and 
upon the concentration of all the other 
materials present. Generally an increase in 
the concentration of hydrogen ions acceler- 
ates the rate of corrosion of a metal. 

The pH value is in a sense misleading 
since a low pH value indicates a high con- 
centration of hydrogen ions and likewise a 
high pH value indicates a low concentra- 
tion of hydrogen ions. This is understood 
better when it is remembered that mathe- 
matically expressed the pH is equal to the 
logarithm of the reciprocal of the hydrogen 
ion concentration in terms of gram equiva- 





Pe 
Ht} 
or the negative logarithm of the hydrogen 


lents per liter of solution, pH = log,, 








COPPER ALLOY BULLETIN 











jon concentration [H +] = 10 —P#. It is evi- 
dent from the table below that the pH scale 
is much more convenient to use than Nor- 
mality. For example if the activity is 10 —® 
normal the pH value of that solution is 
n, i.e. only the hydrogen exponent is used. 

Pure water dissociates or breaks up to a 
very slight degree according to the equation 
H,O”H*+ + OH so that it contains 
1/ 10,000,000 of a gram equivalent of hydro- 
gen ions per liter which is 1/ 100,000,000ths 
of 1% of hydrogen ion by weight! This also 
means that pure water containing 10~—' 
(pH 7.0) gram equivalents of hydrogen 
ions (H+) must of necessity contain an 
equal quantity of hydroxide ions (OH ~). 
The product of these two quantities (the 
dissociation constant) is always the same 
10-7 x 10~-7 = 10~" at 25°C. Therefore 
if the concentration of hydrogen ions is 
10-5, the concentration of hydroxide ions 
must be 10 —*. The pH of 7.0 for pure water 
is also called the neutral point and water 
solutions with pH values below 7.0 have 
acidic properties and water solutions with 
pH values above 7.0 display basic proper- 
ties. Exposure of pure distilled water to 
air, which contains approximately 0.04% 
carbon dioxide, lowers the pH to about 6.0 
or lower. This represents a 10-fold increase 
in hydrogen ion concentration. Rain water 
has a pH of 6.0, acid swamp water a pH 
of 5.0, soda water (water charged with 
carbon dioxide gas) a pH of 3.8, and clean 
sea water a pH of 7.8. 























RELATION BETWEEN HYDROGEN ION CONCENTRATIONS AND pH VALUES 
Smomenentinn 3 H Value Examples % Grams 
ution (Activity) P (25°C) by weight per liter 
1.39 Normal* —0.14 Hydrochloric Acid 2.0 Normal 7.1 72.94 
1.00 “ 0.00 1.2 24 4.3 43.70 
0.80 = 0.10 ” we ” 3.6 36.47 
0.44 ” 0.36 ™ ee * ”" 1.8 18.22 
10-! S 1.0 = “eas 7 0.44 4.37 
10-? ts 2.0 ” - oe va 0.036 0.364 
10-* " 3.0 on eo 0.0036 0.036 
10~* ” 4.0 a “ 0.0001 “ 0.00036 0.0036 
10-5 ee 5.0 as “ 0.00001 “ 0.000036 0.00036 
10~-* - 6.0 
10 a 7.0 Pure Water 
10-* ° 8.0 
1i0-* . 9.0 Sodium Hydroxide 0.00001 Normal 0.000040 0.00040 
10-" oe 10.0 ” Ly 0.0001 - 0.00040 0.0040 
10"! nd 11.0 - Py 0.001 Ber 0.0040 0.040 
10-"? a 12.0 = ” 0.01 - 0.040 0.40 
10" 7 13.0 n ne 0.12 be 0.48 4.80 
10-16 = 13.6 © " 0.5 re 2.0 20.00 
10-8" ” 13.9 i = 1.0 me 3.8 40.01 
10~'* _ 14.0 ee ea 1.2 od 4.6 48.00 
10-1 ws 14.1 - “ 2.0 < 7.4 80.02 








*Normal, i.e. gram equivalents per liter. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information. 


Corrosion proofing of finished machin- 
ery, machine parts and instruments that are 
enclosed in sealed containers to protect them 
against moisture is said to be effected by the 
inclusion of silica gel in bags which have been 
developed for this purpose. The bag is made 
of breathing-type paper which permits the 
silica gel to absorb the moisture inside the 
package without dusting the contained 
material. (No. 470) 

A newly developed line of steel bins for 
holding small work pieces within easy reach 
of an assembly job operator has been placed 
on the market. Each bin is fitted with a lip at 
the front to assist in picking up the parts. Five 
sizes, varying in width, are all 7% inches in 
length. Two styles are equipped with hoppers 
at the rear to provide a steady flow of the 
small parts. (No. 471) 

Blue welders’ glasses provide better vi- 
sion for aluminum and bronze welding, glass 
working and similar operations where ium 
yellow glare is present. This glass has been 
developed recently for reducing sodium yellow 
glare only. The standard green glass is still 
recommended for acetylene and electric arc 
welding. (No. 472) 

A universal machine vise adaptable for 
mounting on any machine tool permits ma- 
chining operations such as milling, drilling, 
grinding and boring at any angle. Compli- 
cated compound angles can be set up easily 
and quickly and the unit may ve mounted to 
bed or table of the machine. The unit is port- 
able and can be moved without disturbing 
the set angle or removing the work. (No. 473) 

A pneumatic blow gun with pistol grip and 
trigger control has been designed for cleaning 
service in production plants. The gun is fitted 
with a removable nozzle that is interchange- 
able with longer units which can be inserted 
in deep holes and recesses. Connection is made 
through the handle with an adapter for a 
standard hose fitting. (No. 474) 

A swivel head and flexible shaft for a 
portable drill has been placed on the market. 
A 30-inch flexible shaft with d \%-inch core 
and an outside diameter of %-inch serves to 
connect this new swivel drill head to a stan- 
dard portable drill. The electric tool can be 
strapped to a belt worn by the worker and the 
swivel head grasped in one hand to do the 
drilling. (No. 475) 

A hole punching unit has recently been 
offered with a built-in adjustable adapter 
which provides an adjustment up to 1% in- 
ches front to back for off-center or staggered 
hole patterns. By designing the punch and die 
into the same independent holder it is possible 
to locate hole punching units in exact position 
by simply sliding the units along the rail or 
moving them from front to back on this new 
adapter and locking them in position. (No. 476) 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS— 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze, 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming 


CONDENSER, 
CHANGER, SUGAR 
surface 


For steam on maggot | 
changers, oil refineries, 
industries. 7. 


HEAT EX- 
TUBES — 
heat ex- L 
process 





aS. ay ny ALLOYS — 
h-strength 
ger wire and cable. 
WEEDING ROD— For repairing 
ing silicon bronze tanks. 
DRITE* ROD—For B. 


automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


BRIDGEPORT 


Note: Bridgeport products are supplied in ac- 
cordance with existing priority regulations. 


bronze trolley, messen- 
piping. 


and steel, fabricat- silicon 


Established 1865 





DURONZE ALLOYS —High- 


rosion-resistant connectors, 
“ marine hardware; hot rolled 
sheets for tanks, boilers, 


heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. 





BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


COPPER WATER TUBE—For 
plumbing, heating, underground 


BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
WIRE — For cap and ‘machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 
FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
staff, equipment 
for making .parts or complete items. 


BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
ae ** for pm under- 
services. 


ground and industrial 


BRASS 


‘or cor- 











HARBISON -WALKER blast 
furnace refractories continue to 
be made by the most modern 
Vacuum Power-Press method. 
They are fired in continuous car- 
type tunnel kilns at the high tem- 
peratures necessary to attain . 
superior product. Laboratory and 
plant control insure the produc- 
tion of refractories of maximum 
uniformity in quality, burn, tex- 


ture and size. 


he AGNEW design of blast furnace shapes reduces 
the horizontal joints by 50%. It also provides sloping 


radial pressure joints, thus eliminating all vertical joints. 
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YOU CAN'T GO ALL THE WAY | 
ON HALF-WAY MEASURES 


Here’s a halfway job — sa a. 
with a fixed nut alone. 








—and the nut never moved — it couldn't 
move, we spiked it to prove our point. 


HERE S A WHOLE WAY we wl NUT PLUS A oo SPRING WASHER 


a ) ' | _iq’s STILL TIGHT 
BEFORE VIBRATION — IT» TIGHT AFTER VIBRATION —IT > 


s oP 
‘ 


— still the nut never moved, - it could not. The 
spring washer held it tight by expanding as other parts 
wore, for all parts do wear under vibration and stress. 

Only a strong helical spring washer can expand and 
compensate for inevitable wear, bolt stretch, abrasion, 
lapping, etc. Kantlinks prevent dangerous loosening of all 
bolted assemblies. 

There is no substitute as economical. No fixed nut nor 
any short range multi-toothed washer can possibly equal 
the great holding power of a long range live spring - a big 
helical spring such as Kantlink. 

Let us send you samples-send details of your applica- 
tion. Test and compare them on the same job with any 
type of nut, or with any other type of washer. Kantlinks 
can’t lose a real test. Try them for efficiency, economy and 
real safety. 

Write today for descriptive folder. 


THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 





MODERNIZE AND 


The steel castings industry—including your steel 
foundry—is anxious to contribute as largely as 
possible to war production. 

We realize that “‘plenty—in time”’ will save many 
more lives, and bring victory quicker, than “too 
little—too late.” 

Yet so great are the wartime demands for steel 
castings that most foundries, even with increased 
facilities, are operating today at full rated capacity 
or beyond. 

The following suggestions are offered in the hope 
that they may enable the steel castings industry to 
serve you better, and serve America better. 


l. ANTICIPATE YOUR NEEDS 


Specify deliveries of steel castings that meet your 
schedule requirements. You may penalize another 
user of castings if you hoard your own supply, or 
require deliveries far in advance of actual need. 


Se PLAN YOUR DESIGNS 


Many new products are being built to meet the 
demands of war. In planning something new, it 
always pays to consult the foundry engineer when 
making your designs. He can save you money, 
time and trouble. 





3. PLAN YOUR PATTERNS 


You are seeking the finished result. The foundry 
engineer knows how to attain that result in the 
shorcest time and at the lowest cost. Use his expe- 
rience in planning and building your patterns. 


4. SCHEDULE DELIVERIES 


Steel founders are co-operative people. Their one 
purpose is to help you produce—up to schedule. 
Take your foundry into your full confidence, and 
let them work with you instead of merely for you. 


These suggestions sound like obvious procedures. But in 
all cases where they are followed, it is noted that there 
is an adequate and timely supply of sound steel castings. 
Steel Founders’ Society of America, Cleveland, Ohio 


IMPROVE 
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Under 
Operating Conditions 


And Ansth Independent Mobile 
Oxygen Generator will be under 
way to a battlefront Air Field 


<< The steady stream of Mobile Oxygen 
and Hydrogen producing plants going to the 
armed service is the result of long and accu- 
rate planning by Independent Engineers, 
pioneer manufacturers of this type of equipment. 
Mass production methods were early applied 
. . another Independent “First”... and the 
constantly increasing volume of delivery is evi- 
dence of Independent's ability to serve effi- 


ciently, in war times, 


and in peace time. 
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UNIFORM DIAMETER 
—both O.D. and I. D. 


—at every point in the wall** 


UNIFORM CONCENTRICITY 
—from end to end of every 
length of tube 


| 
? UNIFORM WALL THICKNESS 
3 


UNIFORM STRENGTH 
—throughout the entire tube 


structure (the weld is as strong 
as the wall) 
4 UNIFORM WELDABILITY 


—no allowance for uneven wall 


UNIFORM DUCTILITY 
5 —means greater workability thickness is necessary 


UNIFORM WEIGHT UNIFORM WORKABILITY 
—assures dynamic balance in — physical properties are 
finished product constant** 


SMOOTH, SCALE-FREE SURFACE 10 FREEDOM FROM HIDDEN 
—free from laps, slivers, rolled- DEFECTS 


in scale and other injurious —both surfaces of the flat-rolled 
defects steel are inspected 


** Be sure to consider both “as welded” and“ flash-removed” 
grades, as well as annealed and unannealed, in your plans, 


Whether you are fabricating tubing today in 
wartime production, or contemplating its use 
in post-war products, you should know more 
about Republic ELECTRUNITE, Write us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel and Tubes Division 
Sales Offices « Cleveland 8, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢« CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Berger Manufacturing Division 

Culvert Division « Niles Stee! Products Division 

Union Drawn Steel Division « Truscon Steel Company 

Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. ¥. 


MECHANICAL, AIRCRAFT AND PRESSURE TUBING 
IN CARBON, ALLOY AND ENDURO* STAINLESS STEELS 


August 9, 1948 
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BELT CONVEYOR 


Two 36-in. wide Link-Belt belt 


eae operas eae WHEN YOU 
sthetinverrcatbevarc a a3 a DO THESE 
in rom 10 to - p.m. Fe ca _s all : 

Shar Votcsisapeed somes 0") sige 4 SIX THINGS: 


sions shown in illustration. 
1. KEEP INSTALLATION CLEAN 


Make periodic inspections daily to 
see that there is no accumulation of 
material that has spilled off the belt. 


USE IMPACT IDLERS . 


Rubber-tread impact idlers at loading 
and transfer points will prolong belt 
life by preventing cutting and bruis- 
ing. 


“TRAIN’ THE BELT . . 


For efficient operation, keep both the 
carrying and return runs of a convey- 
or belt practically centered on the 
supporting idlers. 


MAINTAIN THE “TRAINING” 


Maintaining the “‘training”’ of thebelt 
on the conveyor is assured at all times 
if self-aligning idlers are used. 


MAINTAIN BELT TENSION 


Proper belt tension eliminates exces- 
sive belt sag between idler rolls and 
prevents unnecessary wear. 


LUBRICATE PROPERLY . 


Never over-lubricate idler rolls and 
other moving parts, for too much 
lubrication is as bad as too little. 


GREMLIN CHASERS: Inspect equipment regularly—and make replacements with genuine 
Link-Belt parts when necessary. Link-Belt manufactures a complete line of idlers, pulleys, bearings, 


take-ups, drives, trippers, etc., for every servic?. 


LINK-BELT = = 
BELT CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT 
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combines flexibility 
and accuracy on a 
wide range of operations 


® The flexibility 

of this machine 

comes from prac- 

tical design and 

construction 

which provides 
exceptional ease of set up and quick change 
over from one job to another. 


Simplicity of operation makes it easy for 
ordinary shop labor to obtain particularly 
close tolerance work without special train- 
ing. 

Being used extensively in Tool & Die 
Shops throughout the nation Fosdick Jig 
Borers are meeting the needs of precision 
production of tools—dies—and jigs so essen- 
tial to our war program. 


For the tool room—for the production shop 
—this machine is adaptable to both types 
of operation and requires only a moderate 
investment. 


Thus the Fosdick Jig Borer offers the ut- 
most in versatility plus dependable accu- 
racy on both small lots and quantity produc- 
tion. Fosdick Jig Borers are helping to meet 
rigid production schedules in hundreds of 
War plants and at costs that are surpris- 
ingly low. 


Put your next jig borer job on a Fosdick— 
for speed—for precision and for economy. 


THE MANY ADVANTAGES 
and mechanical details of Fosdick Jig Borers 
are fully explained in our bulletin J.B.S. 


Write fora copy. No obligation. 
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For precision weighing 
and precision recording 
use Fairbanks Scales with 
Printomatics 


® Of course, sustained accuracy in 
the weighing machine is vitally 
important. But no matter how 
accurate the machine is, unless 
weights are accurately recorded, 
the element of error still remains. 

Fairbanks Scales with Printo- 
matics eliminate these human 
errors— because the scales read 
the weight automatically and 
then automatically make a printed 
record of the weight. In addition 
to eliminating errors, Fairbanks 
Scales can be fitted into your pro- 
duction flow to do a variety of 
jobs better than they can be done 
in any other way. Fairbanks Scales weigh loads in 
motion ... count small parts... record the flow of 
liquid chemicals . . . guard secret formulas in com- 
pounding . . . control batching . . . automatically 
control ingredients . . . automatically control aggre- 
gates ...and many other jobs. 


ae 





The organization which made Fairbanks the great- 
est name in weighing brings you 113 years of scale 
manufacturing experience. That, too, is worth seri- 
ous consideration. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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EX-CELL-O SIX- 
WAY MACHINE 


Below: Ex-Cell-O six- 
way machine for drill- 
ing, breaching and 
reaming valve guide 
holes in a magnesium 
crankcase. This machine 
is equipped with four 
standard hydraulic 
power units and two 
Ex-Cell-O special hy- 
dravlic broaching units. 


EX-CELL-O CYLINDER BORING MACHINE 


To left: Ex-Cell-O angular type machine equipped 
with six spindles to finish bore valve seats 
and valve guide holes in cylinder head of 
aircraft engine on a production basis. Each 
spindle is individually adjustable for depth of 
cut, as are the tools in the boring bars (boring bars, 
not shown in picture, are piloted in the fixture). 
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Watch the Pacific Coast! 


War has brought an unprecedented upsurge in industrial activity to the West 
Coast. Aircraft plants, shipyards and light metal industries have attracted workers 
from all over the country. In three years, industrial employment in the area comprising 
California, Oregon and Washington has increased by from 200 to 300 per cent. So 
hectic is the Pacific industrial scene today that native sons refer to it as the second gold 
rush. 

How significant is this second bonanza in less than a century? To what extent can 
the West Coast retain its wartime ascendancy after peace comes? What does the fu- 
ture hold for this far western industrial empire? 

STEEL sent two of its editors to the West Coast to seek facts to help answer these 

questions. Arthur H. Allen studied the economic developments of the area. John D. 
Knox looked into the sources of raw materials and the expanding iron and steelworks 
facilities. The results of their observations will appear in a series of articles which 
will begin in next week's issue. 

Their findings should prove interesting not only to industrialists on the West Coast 
but also to producers and manufacturers in the remainder of the country whose business 
will be affected by developments in the Pacific states. 

Before the war, California, Oregon and Washington, with 7.39 per cent of the 

nation’s population turned out 6.73 per cent of its manufactures. If the impetus of 
war is to place the West Coast in a position after the war to supply a considerably 
greater portion of the country’s manufactures, that fact will be important to everybody 
concerned with industrial markets. 
The factor of population alone will help the Pacific states appreciably. The area 
will emerge from war with a consumer market of 11,000,000 or more persons. Un- 
doubtedly it will produce a greater proportion of the goods required by its own people 
than during the prewar days. It will be more “self-contained” than heretofore. 

But the spirit of the West Coast will not be satisfied with mere gains in self-suf- 
ficiency. It envisions postwar industries whose products will be in demand by consum- 
ers in other sections of the United States and in the Orient and other foreign markets. 

No one can predict the extent to which this vision will materialize. Editors Allen 
and Knox found evidence of interesting new potentials—some of which are so promising 
that one can only say “Watch the Pacific Coast!” 








ROB PETER TO PAY PAUL: Asa 40 per week. This will further reduce the earnings 
result of the mandatory 48-hour week for the iron of steel companies and at the same time will reduce 


and steel industry which went into effect Aug. 1, all the taxes the steel companies pay into the United 
but a small percentage of the industry's 600,000 States treasury. Higher wages and, to a lesser ex- 
employes are working at a rate of 48 hours or more tent, higher costs of materials, already had cut the 
per week. Those who are working fewer than 48 first-half earnings of 18 steel companies from $90,- 
hours are clerical, maintenance and other workers 489,745 in 1942 to $86,827,257 in 1943. Taxes paid 
for whom the employers have claimed exemption. by fifteen steel producers were reduced from $298,- 
The compulsory shift to the longer week results 844,021 in the first half of 1942 to $235,223,106 in 
in a substantial increase in pay, inasmuch as em- the first half of 1943. 
ployes will receive time-and-a-half for all hours over One effect of the wage and hour ruling is to shift 
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money from earnings, where the government's re- 
covery in taxes is high, to employes’ income where 
the tax recovery is low. The resultant loss in fed- 
eral revenue must be made up by all of the taxpayers. 

—pp. 52, 79 


HIGH-GRADE INSURANCE: Nomer- 


ous geologists, mining engineers, metallurgists, busi- 
ness executives and others identified with a dozen or 
more private and government organizations deserve 
a lot of credit for the present comfortable position 
of this nation in regard to supplies of manganese 
and chrome ore. 

At the outset of the war emergency these men 
prepared for the worst. They set out to see what 
could be done if access to foreign supplies were al- 
most completely shut off. They uncovered large 
deposits of domestic ores and developed processes 
for utilizing them. 

As it happened, foreign supplies were not shut 
off, Shipments have been coming from many for- 
eign countries. The American steel industry has and 
will continue to have ample stocks of these ores. 
However, if worst came to worst, it is believed the 
total manganese requirements of the industry could 
be supplied from our domestic material for a num- 


ber of years. 
This standby domestic low-grade ore is high-grade 
insurance. —p. 60 


SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE: stamped 
steel landing mats for airplanes, which are playing 
such an important role in this war, are almost ex- 
clusively a contribution of the American steel pro- 
ducing and fabricating industry. The broad idea of 
a steel mat for airfields originated in the United 
States army, but the unit perforated steel “plank” 
which met the army’s specifications was developed 
by a steel company salesman and the planks them- 
selves are being turned out by the mile in 29 steel 
fabricating shops. 

Steel plate, %-inch thick, is stamped and punched 
to form a section or plank 10 feet long and 15 inches 
wide, weighing only 40 pounds. The planks are 
designed to interlock. With a little supervision, 
native laborers in almost any foreign land can put 
down or take up a landing field made of the planks 
in a short time. 

Simplicity in design, fabrication, transportation, 
erection and dismantling makes this emergency prod- 
uct one of the outstanding developments of the war. 
—p. 112 


DOWN TIME UNDER 1%: Any man- 
ufacturer who is experiencing chronic lubrication 
headaches will do well to read the story of how a 
systematic supervision of lubrication is paying divi- 
dends for the Thompson Aircraft Products Co. 

With the help of a lubrication engineer the lubri- 
cation department evolved a progressive plan of 
lubrication systems and methods. It assures use of 
the proper lubricants and provides the necessary 
checks for seeing that they are applied at the right 
time. The system also involves simple but effective 
records which afford the lubrication department a 
valuable continuous chart of experience. Machine 
time lost through lubrication failures, based upon 
productive hours, has been reduced sharply to con- 
siderably under 1 per cent. 

Incidentally, Thompson Aircraft has abolished ; 
the terms “oiler” and “grease monkey.” The men 
and women who lubricate machines and equipment 
are known as “lubrication servicemen” and “lubri- 
cation servicewomen.” 

This idea deserves universal adoption. 


STEEL FOR ESSENTIALS: — Every- 
body will welcome the news that steel is being allo- 


cated to permit an increase of 6000 freight cars in 
the third-quarter carbuilding schedule and the build- 
ing of 5000 locomotives for delivery up to the end 
of July, 1944. 

Not all of this equipment will go to hard-pressed 
American railroads. Some of it is tagged for the 
army, lend-lease and other export. However, the 
sizable portion earmarked for domestic roads will 
go a long way toward alleviating shortages of motive 
power and rolling stock. —p. 53 


° ° ce 


—p. 82 


P.S.—While on the subject of allocating steel for 
essential needs, we wonder if the government knows 
that its tin can collection program is falling down 
because housewives can’t get can openers at the 
stores. To flatten a tin can in the prescribed way, 
one must cut both ends cleanly. This cannot be done 
with a hatchet or an ice pick. A few tons of steel 
allocated for can openers might still save the tin 
can collection drive. 
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STEEL—In Ryerson Stock 


for Immediate Shipment 








Ryerson Steel-Service Piants carry every kind of steel to meet 
your war time requirements. Bars, shapes, plates, sheets, hot 
rolled, cold rolled, carbon, alloy and stainless are all in stock for 
quick delivery. 

In fact, Ryerson Steel-Service makes it practical to reduce 
high inventories —eliminate idle steel and make every ton work 
for victory. 

Whether it is a factory breakdown, a rush war order or some 


other emergency—you can depend on Ryerson. 






JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 





SSYERSON STEEL-SERVICE 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE... Gritty Mud and Racking Grind! 


Rurrhr...uhrurrhr...has a familiar ring, hasn’t 
it? And, it wasn’t a pleasant sound, was it? Sitting 
there with your foot on the gas and your hand on 
the gear-shift, you listened to wear and strain 
tearing the life out of your car. It was something 
you always thought about afterwards. You prob- 
ably gave the car all the credit for taking the 
beating . . . never thinking of the bearings that 
absorbed most of the punishment. 


You can bet your bottom dollar, our boys in 
the Army know how important bearings are... 
for the fellows that push trucks and tanks around 
know exactly where wear and strain attack. Most 
of the time, they can’t take the time to be careful. 
If a bearing fails, it might mean that a link in an 
important supply chain is broken. That’s why 


bearings have to be better than good, more re- 
liable than just dependable. To help produce 
enough of that kind of bearings for the Army, 
the Navy, and industry here at home is our job. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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QUALITY STEELS 








By R. L. HARTFORD 
Pittsburgh Editor. STEEL 


WAR GIVES TREMENDOUS 
LIFT TO ALLOY GRADES 


Heavy gains in production capacity and in- 
creased utilization seen assuring broad post- 
war market for high-grade steels. . . Not only 
will they be more plentiful and better known, 
but may be less expensive than before the war 


ALLOY STEELS face a bright future. 

They will be more plentiful in the postwar era. More people 
will have been educated to their advantages. More people will 
have been trained to handle them, and more specific data will 
be available to guide fabricators in choosing the best analysis 
for the job. 

And while it is too early for definite prediction, there are 
good possibilities they will be less expensive. 

The gains to be made by the alloys, however, will not neces- 
sarily be made at the expense of carbon steels. Both types will 
continue to have their respective fields of usefulness. The knowl- 
edge acquired by necessity during the emergency may enable the 
use of carbon steels in applications where alloy steels formerly 
were considered necessary. 

While the war program increased the applications of alloy 
steels and prompted vast expansion in producing facilities, the 
shortage of alloying materials has forced many fabricators and 
producers into an intensified study of carbon steels and what can 
be done with them through proper heat treating technique. As a 
result of these studies, physical properties of carbon steels are being 
sharpened to a point where they compete with alloys in some ap- 
plications. 

Furthermore, the very nature of postwar markets, if they de- 
velop on a scale as foreseen by some of the ablest economic think. 
ers, will contribute considerably to the use of carbon steels be 
cause of the cost angle. Vast increases in production bring int 
sharper focus the importance of small cost increments, and the 
lower cost of carbon steels may be the deciding factor in many 
applications. 

On the credit side of the ledger, it must also be pointed ow 
that alloy steels will probably cost less. Large volume production, 
with its accompanying increase in the number of trained men, will 
bring about economies in the production of alloy steels which will 
be passed along to the customer. Increased use of scrap with 
suitable alloy content can be cited as one factor which will cut 


Steel ingot is removed from the soaking pit. In this pit 

ingots are thoroughly equalized to the desired temperatures 

required for conversion into slabs, billets, or sheet bars 
for further conversion. OWI photo 
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down cost of materials used to produce 
the alloy steels, and the large increase 
in tonnage of alloy steels used brings 
with it a larger volume of scrap. 

There is, of course, a middle ground 
which may provide at least a _partia! 
answer to the controversy. This is the 
range of low ai'oy steels brought on to 
conserve critical material during the wat 
period. The NE steels are here t» 
stay, and thev will be used widely after 
the war to supplant both carbon steels 
and high alloy steels. Because many 
fabricators were forced to adopt such 
material, the introduction of these steels 
has not met the resistance which would 
be ‘expected during peace times. Wher: 
normally a fabricator would be loath to 
change from an accepted material which 
provided satisfactory results, under pres- 
ent conditions he has had to go to substi- 
tutes, and in many cases these substi- 
tutes have proved the equal of former 








steels, and will continue to be basic to 
his manufacturing processes. Further- 
more, workers are becoming accustomed 
to such materials, and have developed the 
technique necessary for their use. Since 
their introduction in 1942, the NE steels 
have developed to a point where 20 per 
cent of all alloy steel is now in the NE 
range. 


Types of Demand Shift 


There are other changes brought 
about by the war in demand for alloy 
steels. A brief look at the figures for 
several of the more popular types shows 
distinct shifts which will probably have 
some effect on postwar demand patterns. 
For example, the 2300 series in 1939 
accounted for about 5 per cent of alloy 
production. In 1948 so far it totals only 
about 0.75 per cent. The 3100 series 
shows an even more rapid drop during 
the same period, from 30.48 per cent to 








less than 1 per cent, while the 3300 
series dropped from 8.38 per cent to 4.28 
per cent. These three series are nickel 
and nickel-chromium steels. A look at 
some of the other varieties shows that 
straight molybdenum steels of the 4000 
series have dropped from 7.16 per cent 
to 3 per cent, while the chrome-moly 
steels have jumped from about 8 per cent 
to 15 per cent of the total. Table 1 shows 
the relative position of various other 
grades, including the rapid rise ‘in the 
NE steels. 

Other factors are involved in the de- 
mand picture which do not show on the 
surface of these figures, of course. Prob- 
ably the primary one is the fact that 
peacetime articles are not being produced. 
and in many cases the steel used in 
war goods is much different from that 
used in peacetime. As a result, high 
tonnage items have dropped to nothing. 
while more obscure analyses are in heavy 
demand. This does not alter the primary 
fact that more fabrieators are training 
more men to use low alloy steels, and 
are becoming well versed in their per- 
formance. 

So much for the types of alloys which 
may be expected to come out of the war 
Total number of analyses available may 
be fewer, but the knowledge and exper- 
ience built up around these grades will 
also be extensive, and selection of the 
right steel will not be as appalling a 
nroblem to the user as it might have 
been before the war. 


Volume Is Vital Question 


What about volume? Is the market for 
alloy steels going to be large enough to 
absorb the increased tonnage which will 
be available? Is the tonnage increase 
in alloy steels keeping pace with the 
overall steel expansion, or is it running 
ahead? How about open-hearth alloys 
after the war—will the electric furnace 
become the only means of producing al- 
loys? In the first place, and for the rec- 
ord, expansion in alloy steels since the 
start of the war is tremendous. In 1915. 
3.18 per cent of all steel produced was 
alloy material. For 25 years alloy pro- 
duction grew right along with the rest 
of the steel industry, gaining a little 
here and there, but in 1940 the per cent 
of alloy steel to the total had reached only 
7.52. In the past two and a half years 
the expansion of alloy steel producing 


Electric arc melting furnace in op- 
eration. Furnaces of this type con- 
nert scrap iron and steel into high 
quality alloy steel. This type of 
furnace gives much faster heating 
and permits the accurate tempera- 
ture control so necessary in pro- 
ducing high quality steels. OWI 
photo 
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Supercharger turbine nozzle box, 
made of strong and heat-resistant 
stainless steel, is fabricated with 
atomic-hydrogen welding. Essen- 
tial to today’s war planes, the de- 
sign of turbo superchargers pre- 
sented difficult problems due to 
the extremes of temperatures en- 
countered. Alloy steels supplied 
the answer 


facilities has been so rapid that estimates 
show this year’s production will reach 
more than 15 per cent of all stee] output, 
and that in a year which will see more 
steel produced than in any year in his- 
tory. Table 2 shows comparative growth 
of the alloy branch of the industry with 
total steel production. 

Despite a rapid advance in electric fur- 
nace capacity, the majority of alloy steel 
tonnage continues to be made in the 
open hearth. This is particularly true 
of the low alloy steels, and in view of 
the increasing importance of these al- 
loys it may well be that the open hearth 
will continue to be the bulk producer of 
these grades of alloy steels. 

This is important, because it means 
that new equipment is not necessary for 
production of alloy steels. In fact, the 
exigencies of the war have made it neces- 

( Please turn to Page 135) 


TABLE NO. |! 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALLOY STEEL 
PRODUCTION BY GRADES 


SERIES PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL OF TOTAL 
1940 Ist. 3 mos. 19453 

1300 ° 5.85 
2300 4.52 0.88 
2500 1.45 0.50 
3000 1.51 : 
3100 19.99 0.86 
3200 0.35 
3300 0.46 4.35 
3400 . 0.18 
4000 4.13 2.65 
4100 9.78 15.98 
4300 3.85 6.15 
4600 23.68 3.37 
4800 3.73 0.46 
5000 0.69 0.46 
5100 10.49 0.93 
52100 9.82 2.94 
6100 1.52 0.62 
9200 4.38 3.00 
N.E. Steels ° 19.48 
All Others js $1.17 
TOTAL 100.00 100.00 

*Figures not available 

Data from “Trends in Alloy Steels”, by 
John Mitchell 
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TABLE NO. 2 
Share Of Steel Production 
REPRESENTED BY ALLOY STEELS 


















YEAR TOTAL STEEL TOTAL ALLOY STEEL PERCENTAGE OF ALLOY 
PRODUCTION—TONS PRODUCTION—TONS STEEL 
1915 36,000,000 1,148,685 3.18 
1916 47,000,000 1,526,129 3.25 
1917 50,000,000 1,841,655 3.68 
1918 49,000,000 2,002,394 4.08 
1919 38,000,000 1,658,930 4.39 
1920 47,000,000 1,859,527 3.95 
1921 22,000,000 906,694 4.12 
1922 39,000,000 1,874,316 4.81 
1923 50,000,000 2,359,268 4.71 
1924 42,000,000 2,269,578 5.40 
1925 50,000,000 2,724,930 5.45 
1926 54,000,000 2,759,023 5.10 
1927 50,000,000 2,835,558 5.67 
1928 57,000,000 3,600,698 6.32 
1929 63,000,000 4,433,072 7.02 
1930 45,000,000 2,736,508 6.07 
1931 29,000,000 1,630,623 5.62 
1932 15,000,000 894,436 5.95 
19338 26,000,000 1,732,845 6.66 
1934 29,000,000 1,805,748 6.22 
1935 38,000,000 2,374,017 6.25 
1986 33,000,000 3,229.657 6.10 
1987 56,000,000 3,396,541 6.06 
1938 31,000,000 1,653.510 5.54 
1989 52,000,000 $8,211,955 6.18 
1940 66,000,000 4.965 887 7.52 
1941 82,000,000 8,206,129 10,00 
1942 86,000,000 11,526,374 13.40 
°1948 90,000,000 14,000,000 15.56 
*ESTIMATED 


Data from “Trends in Alloy Steels”, by John Mitchell 


Present, Past and Pending 





@ CHICAGO “SHARE THE STEEL" CANCELLATIONS HEAVY 


Cxicaco—More than 140,000 tons of steel on order books of local district mills 
were canceled in the “Share the Steel” campaign. The figure is expected to reach 
160,000 tons when final tabulations are completed 

° ° — 


@ ELECTRO ALLOYS CO. BOUGHT BY AMERCAN BRAKE SHOE 


E.yria, O.—Consolidation of the Electro Alloys Co., this city, with American Brake 
Shoe Co. was announced last week. The Elyria plant will be operated as a sub- 
sidiary. Plans for expansion are reported under consideration. Walter G. Hoffman 
will head the Electro Alloys division, and W. C. Whyte, who has been president of 


Electro Alloys, will serve as vice president. 
c oO o 


@ BALDWIN PLACES $65,000,000 IN SUBCONTRACTS 


PHILADELPHIA—Baldwin Locomotive Works and subsidiaries awarded subcontracts 
of approximately $65,000,000 on war orders in the first six months of 1943, accord- 
ing to Ralph Kelly, president. This is an increase of about 15 per cent over 1942. 
Total of 1035 subcontractors located in 28 states and the District of Columbia is 
sharing in the Baldwin program. 


° o ° 


@ HIGGINS CANCELLATION OFFSET BY NEW CONTRACT 


New OrnLEANS—The Maritime Commission has cancelled its contract with Andrew J 
Higgins, New Orleans, for wooden Curtiss C-76 Caravans, but has replaced the 
cancelled order with a contract for construction of metal Curtiss C-46 Commandos, 
which the Army has decided are less costly and more efficient than the wooden type 


c ° co 


@ AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED 


WasHINcTON—American merchant marine increased by 158 vessels during June, 
bringing total delivered for first seven months this year to 1046, aggregating 10,485,- 
500 deadweight tons. Since Pearl Harbor the merchant marine has grown from 


10,500,000 deadweight tons to 26,000,000. 


@ REPORTS $3,555,174,000 SAVED THROUGH RENEGOTIATION 


WASHINGTON—A joint report of the Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission price- 
adjustment agencies states excessive profits of $3,555,174,000 have been eliminated 
through renegotiation of contracts. By the end of June written or oral agreements 
had been completed with 3611 war contractors. 
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Some Exceptions Sought As Steel 
Industry Goes on 48-Hour Week 


War Manpower Commission asked to exempt certain classes 
of employes where longer week is impracticable. . . Majority 
of workers on new schedule. . . Overtime estimated to add 
$100,000,000 annually to payrolls 


MANDATORY 48-hour week in the 
iron and steel industry went into effect 
Aug. 1 on a nation-wide basis. 

While exemptions have been claimed 
for various classes of employes, for all 
practical purposes the industry’s 600,000 
employes now are on the longer work 
week. Reports from the various steel 
producing districts indicate exemptions 
are being sought for certain depart- 
ments involving mainly clerical, main- 
tenance workers and similar groups. 

Extension of the longer week to the 
entire industry is expected to increase 
total steel payrolls by $100,000,000 a 
year. This was the estimate made by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
earlier this year. The increase will 
come from the payment of time-and-a- 
half for more than 40 hours work per 
week. In effect this is a pay increase, 
and as such is the third since 1941, re- 
sulting im aggregate increase in steel 
payrolls since that year of approximately 
$300,000,000 annvally. During that 
time there has been no increase in the 
composite price of steel products. 


PITTSBURGH—In this district prac- 
tically every steel company is under- 
stood to have applied for exemptions 
from the compulsory 48-hour work 
week schedule ordered by the War Man- 
power Commission. In most cases ex- 
emptions are claimed for workers in of- 
fices and non-continuous operations. 

WMC has been fairly liberal in grant- 
ing exceptions to supervisory, sales, ad- 
ministrative and clerical workers and in 
the non-continuous operations. Youths 
under 18, women, and physically handi- 
capped men also have been exempted 
from the order after agreement between 
the United Steelworkers of America and 
representatives of management. Pat Fa- 
gan, local WMC area director, stated 
that most works have been placed on the 
48-hour-week basis. Exemptions will 
apply on a month-to-month basis and 
as the manpower supply diminishes, 
exceptions will be cancelled. In most 
cases the exemptions have been allowed 
on a verbal basis subject to approval 
from Washington. 

The Pittsburgh district still has a fair 
backlog of office workers and is not 
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too hard pressed for common labor, al- 
though skilled workers are scarce. 
ersons for whom applications for ex- 
ception have been filed generally will 
be permitted to work their former work- 
week until their applications have been 


processed. 
° °o ° 


CHICAGO -— Steelmaking operations 
in this district are at present and for 
some time past have been as completely 
on the 48-hour week as it has been 
possible to place them in view of pro- 
duction quotas. With the 48-hour week 
compulsory beginning Aug. 1, exceptions 
are covered by exemptions already filed 
with the regional WMC office but not 
yet acted upon. No information is 
available on the number of exemptions 
which have been sought, but it is un- 
derstood the number is large. 

Generally, round-the-clock, or con- 
tinuous operations, such as blast fur- 
nace, coke oven and open-hearth de- 
partments, have been running on the 
48-hour week or longer work-week basis 
for months. It is in the rolling mills, 
finishing and clerical departments where 
plant managers have been unable to ar- 
range the 48-hour minimum. 





RECORD PAYROLLS 


Steel industry payrolls during 
June were the highest for any 
thirty-day month on record, total- 
ing $136,217,000, according to 
the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 

In May payrolls amounted to 
$137,404,000 while in June a year 
ago $118,067,000 were distributed. 

Employment declined slightly 
during the month to 631,000, 
against 632,000 employes in May 
and 659,000 in June last year. 

Average hourly earnings of 
wage-earning employes amounted 
to 112.7 cents in June, compared 
with 113.4 cents in May and 
102.0 cents in June, 1942. 

Average number of hours 
worked per week by all wage- 
earning employes was 43.3 in 
June, compared with 41.9 in May 
and 38.7 hours per week in June 
a year ago. 











There are reasons to feel Chicago re- 
gional WMC office may be more in- 
sistent on full 48-hour week compliance 
here than in eastern sections. If this 
proves true, it may enforce its position 
by ordering the United States Employ- 
ment Service to stop sending new work- 
ers to the mills. The labor supply sit- 
uation already is critical. 

S eel plant managements have placed 
before WMC considerable evidence sup- 
porting the contention certain depart- 
ments cannot be:placed 100 per cent on 











DIESEL ELECTRIC: Double power plants feature the new 100-ton diesel 
electric locomotives designed by H. L. Porter Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. Electric 
equipment is so designed that with only one engine operating the unit 
can be used efficiently to carry light loads, traveling as fast as the two 
engines can travel with a heavy load. Besides gaining economy, the 
asset of being able to operate with one engine out of service is particu- 
larly valuable in remote places, or where there is only one locomotive 
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a 48-hour week basis. Labor organiza- 
tions, on the other hand, are insisting 
upon 48 hours of work for every worker. 


BUFFALO — At least 95 per cent 
of the Buffalo area’s steel industry work- 
ers are now working 48 hours or more 
in accordance with the War Manpower 
Commission’s order. Survey by STEEt’s 
reporter showed two large mills in the 
area with “100 per cent of our workers” 
on at least 48 hours a week. Another 
has an average work-week close to 50 
hours, but about 8 per cent of its work- 
ers were still putting in less than 48 
hours weekly. 

Complaints have been registered by 
labor forces over failure to engage the 
remaining steel workers the extra eight 
hours. Also it was reported there was 
some dissatisfaction in labor circles over 
the manner in which a worker receives 
the overtime. 


BIRMINGHAM — Of approximately 
20,000 men in the manufacturing depart- 
ments of the steel industry in Alabama, 
80 per cent now are on the 48-hour 
week and the plan is working smoothly, 
J. A. Downey, area WMC director, 
states. 

Virtually all of the steel and iron 
producers in the district have asked for 
exemptions from the longer work-week 
for certain classes of employes. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Downey, the only exceptions 
being claimed are in line with alloca- 
tions of steel directives by WLB. 


° ° oO 


CLEVELAND—All but a few of the 
84 companies classified as steel interests 
in the WMC Fifth region—covering 
Ohio, Michigan and Kentucky—already 
have complied with general order No. 8 
placing the industry on a 48-hour week 
basis; or they have reached an agreement 
on certain departmental exemptions. 

It is estimated the order affects over 
100,000 employes in this region, and will 
add millions of dollars annually to com- 
panies’ payrolls. 


Substantial Locomotive and Car 
Building Programs Projected 


Schedule reported set up calling for construction of 5000 
motive-power units for delivery by next July. . . Car program 


for third quarter enlarged with 6000 units on order. 


tonnage to be provided 


RAILROADS are in the news again— 
this time not for the usual reason of what 
they lack in the way of equipment, but 
for what they are going to get. After 
months of warning by railread officials, 
followed by a sharp increase in break- 
downs, action is in process to supply sub- 
stantial number of new cars and loco- 
motives. 

A primary need of the carriers has been 
for more motive power. This locomotive 
shortage has been building up for several 
years. 

Schedules now have been set up on a 
construction program that will result in 
the building of more than 5000 locomo- 
tives to be delivered by July, 1944. 

Army needs account for a large share 
of this gigantic program. A sizable num- 
ber are for the domestic roads and some 
are for foreign countries, principally 
South American. 

Six locomotive builders and two rail- 
road shops will build these units it is un- 
derstood. They are: American Locomo- 
tive Works, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Lima Locomotive Works, H. K. Porter 
& Co., Davenport-Besler Corp., Vulcan 
Iron Works, Norfolk & Western railroad 
and the Pennsylvania railroad. 

The locomotives range in size from 
small 0-6-0 switch type to giant 4-6-6-6 
units used primarily for hauling long 
coal trains in the southern Appalachians. 

Steel requirements for the program are 
expected to exceed 1,000,000 tons. 

An increase in the third quarter car 
program of nearly 6000 units also has 


DISTRIBUTION OF ORDERS ON 


. Steel 


been announced and plans are already 
under way to assemble the necessary ma- 
terials. It is understood the War Pro- 
duction Board is reversing an earlier posi- 
tion and will allocate plates through 
Office of Defense Transportation for 
construction of these cars. 

Plates will be provided, however, with 
the restriction that the bulk of tonnage 
comes out of mill accumulations. A large 
tonnage of the plates required already has 
been booked. 

Following current patterns, cars will be 
built of noncritical materials insofar as 
possible and feasible. Cast wheels will be 
used in all but about 800 cars, mostly 70 
ton hoppers, which will be equipped 
with rolled steel wheels. Wood construc- 
tion will be used extensively on flats and 
box cars. Steel for axles has been placed. 

The program stipulates that delivery 
is to be made on 75 per cent of the cars 
during third quarter. The remaining 25 
per cent will carry over into the fourth 
quarter if necessary. There is also a good 
possibility that additional cars, possibly 
as many as 10,000, may be placed in the 
fourth quarter. 

Already in the market with inquiries 
for fourth quarter cars are at least five 
railroads—Baltimore & Ohio, Nickel 
Plate, Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie, and 
Pere Marquette. Outside of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, none of these roads shared in 
the 6000 new third quarter cars. The 
table below shows a complete breakdown 
of the car orders by builders and rail- 


roads. 


THIRD QUARTER CAR PROGRAM 


In general, exceptions from working No. of 
the 48-hour week have been permitted Carbuilder Cars Type Railroad 
i seh A pro American Car & Foundry Co 502 50-ton box Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
those finishing Cperatiens where American Car & Foundry Co 100 50-ton box Central Railroad of Georgia 
duction directives make it impossible to St. Louis Car Co. ... 600  70-ton hopper Missouri Pacific 
increase operating schedules. owev Huntington Car & Foundry Co. 200 50-ton hopper Clinchfield 
the lority of e . - — Bethlehem Steel Co. .. 150 50-ton hopper Atlantic Coast Line 
majority of companies are operating Bethlehem Steel Co. 350 § 50-ton hopper Baltimore & Ohio 
48-hours or more each week. General American Transptn. Corp 600 50-ton box Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
j General American Transptn. Corp 200 20-ton gondola Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
The ‘ does not apply to adminis- General American Transptn. Corp 200 50-ton gondola Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
trative office forces. In a number of Greenville Steel Car Co. 165  50-ton flat Central Railroad of Georgia 
: neces compani been Mather Car Co. 62 40-ton gondola Mather Car Co. (lessor) 
inets es have given 30 Mt. Vernon Car Co. 200 50-ton flat Denver, Rio Grande Western 


to 60 days with which to place plant Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co. 


office employes week basis. Bessemer, Ala 400 50-ton box Atlantic Coast Line 
thd 48% a 48-hour k Bessemer, Ala. 100 50-ton box Birmingham Southern 
A few companies have been granted Bessemer, Ala 200  50-ton box Georgia Railway 
exemptions in those instances where they Butler, Pa. 417 50-ton box Chicago Northwestern 
ae k he-the j Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 330 50-ton box Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
ae ng key men to nucleus Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 300  50-ton box Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
of the working force in new plants sched- Fruit Growers Express 300 50-ton refrig. Fruit Growers Express 
‘ Reading Railroad 200 50-ton hopper Reading Railroad 
uled to be completed this year. S:. Louis Southwestern 150 50-ton box St. Louis Southwestern 
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sale during first half totaled 38,245,073 tubes. 


promises 66,490,146 tons for year. . 
under May. . . Sheet tonnage sacrificed to plates 


First Half Plate Production Heavy 


1,004,005 tons, against 1,067,858 tons 
in May. For six months plate output 
aggregated 6,399,825 tons. 

Averaged 140.4 per cent of capacity. . . Total of all products Sheet mills, deeply curtailed by con- 


. June output slightly version of many units to plate production, 


in June operated at only 62.7 per cent 
of capacity and turned out 695,833 tons. 
In first half sheet production was 4,340,- 


PRODUCTION of steel and iron for of iron products, including bars, pipe and 519 tons, representing 64.8 per cent. 


In May steel production totaled During first half 2,441,030 tons were 


net tons, almost equally divided between 5,586,447 tons, 121,854 tons more than shipped to members of the industry for 
first and second quarters, 16,632,962 in June, a difference accounted for by Conversion into further finished products. 
tons in first and 16,612,111 tons in sec- the additional working day in May. Companies included in these statistics 
ond, according to figures by the Amer- Bars represent the largest tonnage, numbered 183, which in 1942 represent- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute. This rate, 1,087,241 tons in June, 6,504,598 for six ed 98.8 per cent of total output of fin- 
if continued during last half, would result months, 89.9 per cent of capacity in ished rolled products. In accordance 
in production of 66,490,146 tons for the June and 89.2 per cent for first half. with ,overnment policy export figures 
year. Plates are first in point of percentage of cannot be published and these columns 

June total was 5,464,598 tons of steel capacity engaged, 132.8 per cent in June are blank in the accompanying table, 
products, 728,676 tons of pig iron, 79,- and 140.4 per cent for the year to July which supplies full statistics for June 
053 tons of ingot molds and 15,092 tons 1. Plate production in June totaled and first half, 1948. 





















































































































































































































AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
Capacity and Production fer Sale of Iron and Steel Products -— TUNE ~_1 25. 
Peopuction vor Sus—Net Tos 
¥ Carrest Moein Year t Date 
ik | somal somey Sheomence i ame 
~ (SE og ne ben Lo 
Ingots, blooms, bullets, elabe, sheet bara etc “a lis ‘i as ‘80 _.be9, 55k be : — S85, 285 me TO io.2 —_—-- Adib hel 
Heavy structural shapes | 2}5, 38-35 279%, DU & senauas | 1,00, 1 RSE jususans 
Steel piling... ............... ———- 4 3}... 338,000 -- BO 3 | RRRERES 4, 8,4 - EEREEESE 
Platen—Sheared and Universal... | eh] 4 | 9,109,150 | 1,008,005 /T32.5 ea lO]. LVS 7 
Skelp........ Sa as 6] s| sauunas 65,648] sas = 34,228 besten 401,239!) 22% |. |... #11, 929 
Raile—Standard (over 60 Ibs.) . —4h 6 |_3,629,260. 149,589) 45.5 resssas |. 695,109! 09,6 a EEEREEE 
Light (60 ibe. and under)... . .. 61 7] _..309,890 15,243/ 59.8 EuKEEES $1,759 | 53.2). Sugrrass 
All other (Incl. girder, guard. etc 2} 6} ..102,000 1,021) 12.2 EueRuERRE 12,987). 25.5.| Beeeerea, 
Splice bar and tie plates... 13/ 9] 1,12y,270 51,991) 56.4 aie: te COURSED 323,873.) 58.3) euagEEES 
Bare—Merchant 00 ee NO}wDanaauax 510,29 | 228 30,9341 3,548,636] san | 472,592. 
Concrete reinforcing—New billet.) 1D) 1 | cc aaaee 41,5 aan RERERQER 214,153.) sen | | SEEREES 
Rerolling ... MB} 12] axuaacs 10,028 aan eueuREES 97,501] sas | EERERERRES 
Cold finiahed—Carbon 25) 13} cacucart 145,509) aus secuneznr| 877,552) aes ma SRREERS 
Alloy—Hot rolied 20) M4] sxuaaas tesa. oo oS 372,700) 1,525,007 ses |. 
° Cold firushed_. AQ) S| cauucae 44,002) aan ReERREEE ~ 24a, 437] sa eta REEERERE 
Hoopes and baling banda _ hj) WW] senaaae ..L1L,710)] ans RERRERER Si jee.) 288 |... —.| BERREEE 
TOTAL Bas 3.| 17 | 14,696,525 | 1,007,241) Bo.9 | LLB, 634} 6,508,598 | 09.2.) 102, O80 | 
Tool steel bars (rolled and forged) Te os ry fy) FY jt16.% ae | kaaraes 119, 797 20.2 _— Saureae 
Pipe and tube—B. W...... . bh] FFT 080 2 ei | |; RRERREE ry 59.2 —S —-| BEREEESSE 
t. &....... ” 8 2}... 5,400 47, 2 BE |euuuuan 282,911 67.4) eee ee es © | 
Electric weld 8} 24 |, 149,250 »292|100.8 sonzans | 519,395) Q.2) eauates 
Seam lems 15} 22 |3,082,400 168,868) 66.6 ReeaEEE 1,061,468) 69.5) | EEREREESSE 
Conduit... 7} 2}... 190,020 5,291 53,8 aeeeeee | 31,362) 33.3.) | SEREREES 
Mechanical Tubing | ALI a | 597,800 owe. 044573 125.2 _.. | SEEEEEE 373,676.|126.0 | _. EREREBE 
Wire rode... eel | easnans 102,266) aa: 19,666 591,871! sss iin i ive 
f Wire—Drewn__ 4i | a6 | 2,366,150 160,655 +) = 5,167 975,267) 63.1) 29,071) 
Nails and staples _ 19] 27 |. 1,116,640 67,560) 73.5) aeeeuee 2b, 581) 76.6) EERESEES 
Barbed and twisted... 15\i2 482, 21,062) 53.2 Reeeeae 122,087.) 51.0}... | ee eee 
Woven wire fence. 7 16] 29 |. 778,060 21,450! 33.5.) aaeeane 106,402 q 27.6 ein ee a oe 
SE _..| 42) 3 420 10,404 98,5 eueeaas 55,485. 87.1 ae aed EeugEagSE 
All other wire products... Bin 78,220. 5,039)..78.3.). seaagezs }....31.068) 80.1) nel REREREE 
Fence posts - -H3l- 112,065 2,003) 31.41. eeunuae te  )' 3 i a EurEaae 
Block plate 0} = |— 339,700 27,766 | 99.5 PES SS) Kt AR Cea 
Tin plate—Hot rolled... bi ae] 485, 1,383; 3.5. sasaaes}......9,55)) 8.0) _ /aauuuas 
Cold reduced... _. | O.} 35 |. 3,842, 340 218,607.) 69.2 ae ee EES 1,076,259 | 56.5. | «| EERUEERE 
Sheete—Hot rolled .. ....... 25) Ml) xsacuuae ATE, 993.) aan ..-L9,979 |. 5,017,737 | ase |. ‘ } 100,236) 
Gatvanized..... f RR) 7] eee | 64,759| aa sexexaz}. $OL,689] ses | __ | SERREEE 
Cold rolled Cur Seer eee ..A24,: aus eeuuaae 737,825} ses |. jeuuaaae 
All other... } 2s Mil sceecune . Bl,992) sas ni Beeeeee: 155, ' OS aaa ae ey 
Tora: smers. | 20| 0) 15,497,570 | 695,033 | 62.7 | 19,879 |. ba shoasis 5). | oo 254 
Strip—Hot roBed __ “RPI aa | 32200, lal, a Th, 232 0 Ss SO ee 
Cold rolled _ 39 | «2 | 2,057,340 . 98,672) 58.5 |. sanuuare 2h ee 1 87 1 ee esass 
Wheels (car, rolled steel) 5) ah beh _--- .47,576.}. 50.3 eeeuees }...200,863/53.2 ) sd eee 
POE a ee 6} « | 453,470 ie 35.35 eeu aaae 83, 29%.. 0) ee PO 
‘Track spike. Al} 6 |... ----- ADS! ag.0 gexeeee|..76,066). nnatiinmapsind Os Of 
AD other... . ..5.| 4 | 2,000 | 15, 969/4ok.2 | aeeetuae b.... $9°937 79-6 oe meeeeeae 
TOTAL STEEL FROOUCTS ap caceree | 22594, TT a . WO02, 255] 35,245,073! enn | ......_i 2m! 
Pig iron, ferro manganese and epiege’.. . | 26) 8] ceaanas |. 328,676) 222 and Z $55,637 — 555s] =za8 PRUE 
eS Hee ef 9 | 4] ceeuaen |. 79,093) aan a seneznzs |... 979,209] san | sd aeaazes 
nf AO] $0] A70,110-] 1,985) 0.9] | 298] 69,918 | 55,5 | L575) 
Pipe and tubes 2} si | 106,000 6,409! 75.5) —_jeseruane ——Aa Bed Eeeeaae 
au ‘ mo a= 003000.} _____ 718] 15.6} ______} =. =. 1,340 | 26.4 
Total mow PRODUCTS (rress 50 to SZ) __| _ Sj serarex ArsVFe | saz |... . 358 | 100, 255 scz/_. “679 
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June Production 
Gains but Falls 
Behind Schedule 


Intensive effort required to ef- 
fect small increases with in- 
dustry in the “stratosphere” as 
regards output 


MUNITIONS production is still going 
up, but the rate of climb has lessened, 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman War Pro- 
duction Board, stated last week, report- 
ing a 2 per cent overall increase in June 
output over that of May. 

The production curve shows signs of 
leveling off, even relatively small gains 
in some items being obtained only by 
efforts far more intensive than anything 
in previous experience. 

“America,” said Mr. Nelson, “is now 
in the stratosphere of production, and to 
reach higher altitudes requires super- 
charging.” 

In his report, the twelfth of a series, 
Mr. Nelson said scheduled requirements 
for munitions are rising sharply. During 
June total output, while up compared 
with May, did not meet schedules. 

The following shows the rate of prog- 
ress of munitions production month by 
month so far in 1943: January output 
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| MUNITIONS = SHIPS, PLANES 
TANKS, GUNS, AMMUNITION 
EQUIPMENT 
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was 7 per cent below December, 1942; 
February, 6 per cent above January; 
March, 9 per cent above February; 
April, 6 per cent above March; May 
showed no gain over April; June, 2 
per cent above May. 

Aircraft production increased 3 per 
cent in the month. Total ground ord- 
nance and signal equipment rose 3 per 
cent, with the following specific varia- 
tions in this category: self-propelled 
artillery decreased 13 per cent; combat 
vehicle production increased 2 per cent; 
artillery (excluding self-propelled) de- 
creased 7 per cent; small arms and in- 
fantry weapons increased 14 per cent; 


Wilson Says Last Half Munitions 
Output Must Increase 30 Per Cent 


WHILE all has been going better 
than anticipated on the battle front, this 
country has more to fear from over-con- 
fidence and optimism than from Hitler 
and Tojo, Charles E. Wilson, executive 
vice chairman, War Production Board, 
told 1000 industrial executives from the 
New York metropolitan area at a meet- 
ing in that city, Aug. 3. 

War production schedules in the first 
half, Mr. Wilson declared, amounted to 
only 43 per cent of the year’s program. 
Thus, if the goal for 1948 is to be 
achieved there must be an increase in 
the current half of almost 30 per cent 
over the first six months. 

Lt. Gen. Brehon H. Somervell, chief, 
Army Service Forces, pointed out May 
production was 5% per cent below 
schedule, June showed no improvement, 
and that preliminary reports for the first 
20 days of July showed a further reduc- 
tion in output. There must be a shift 
in this trend, he declared, for military 
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successes, such as the Allies are now 
experiencing, only quicken the need for 
implements of war. 

Mr. Wilson suggested that plant man- 
agers re-examine their production quo- 
tas, and see whether, in terms of all 
available plant, materials and manpower, 
it might not be possible to increase these 
quotas. 

He suggested that the 
managements make sure that the workers 
clearly understand the importance of 
their work. It must, he said, be driven 
home to each worker, individually, “that 
any needless absence from his job may 
in the near future bring a terrible pen- 
alty for some young American facing 
the enemy overseas.” 

Asserting that there are labor-manage- 
ment committees in approximately 2300 
plants throughout the country, Mr. Wil- 
son said that such committees are playing 
an important part in cutting down ab- 
senteeism and promoting production. 
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naval vessels (value put in place) de- 
creased 3 per cent; merchant vessels 
(value put in place) increased 11 per 
cent; miscellaneous munitions increased 
1 per cent. 

Airplane production fell short of ex- 
Increase over May was $ 
Total ac- 
only 


pectations. 
per cent on a weight basis. 
ceptance, while 7000, 
slightly in number from May to June. 

Merchant ship deliveries were down 
about 100,000 deadweight tons from the 
May record of 1.8 million. 


iver rose 


June naval tonnages delivered reached 
a new peak of 229,457 displacement 
tons, 13 per cent above May. 

Segments of the Army program 
lagging. Ammunition and most 
ponents are in abundant supply, and 
schedules have been cut back. 

Net 
orders less cancellations, declined dur- 
ing the month to $38,322,000, a 21 per 
cent decrease from May. Shipments 
amounted to $108,689,000, drop of 5 
per cent from May. 

Accumulated backlog of unfilled ma- 
chine tool orders was $511,478,000 at 
the end of June. At the June rate of 
shipments, this backlog would be elimi- 
nated in 4.7 months. 

Government-financed war construction 
completed in June is estimated at 
$1,010,000,000, decrease of 4 per cent 
from the revised May total of $1,050,- 
000,000. 
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orders for machine tools, new 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
Net Tons, 000 omitted 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1943 7,424 6,826 7,670 7,374 7,545 7,027 
1942 7,112 6,512 7,392 7,122 7,382 7,022 7,148 7,233 7,067 7,584 7,184 7,303 
1941 6,922 6,230 7,124 6,754 7,044 6,792 6,812 6,997 6,811 7,236 6,960 7,150 
PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
1943 5,194 4,766 5,314 5,035 5,178 4,836 = » ; 
1942 4,983 4,500 5,055 4,896 5,073 4,935 5,051 5,009 4,937 5,236 5,083 5,201 
1941 4,666 4,206 4,702 4,340 4,596 4,551 4,766 4,784 4,721 4,860 4,707 5,014 


lron Output Up 7% 


Value $1,227,389,689 at fur- 
nace. Pennsylvania made 31 
per cent of total; Ohio, 22 


DOMESTIC production of pig iron, ex- 
clusive of ferroalloys, increased 7 per cent 
in 1942 over 1941 and established a new 
record, Bureau of Mines reports. Total 
output in 1942 was 59,077,593 net tons. 
Pennsylvania was the largest producer 
with 18,064,888 tons, 31 per cent of the 
total. Ohio was second with 13,140,362 
tons, 22 per cent. Other large producers 
were, Indiana, 6,430,820 tons; Illinois, 5,- 
850,070 tons; Alabama, 4,081,710 tons; 
New York, 4,040,756 tons. 

Pig iron shipments, also exclusive of 
ferroalloys, gained 7 per cent over 1941, 
totaling 59,100,601 tons, valued at $1,- 
227,389,689. This value represents ap- 
proximate amounts received f.o.b. fur- 
naces and does not include freight costs, 
selling commissions and other items fig- 
ured in market prices generally quoted. 

Basic iron production was 44,317,871 
tons, bessemer 8,892,477 tons, foundry 
2,656,089 tons, malleable 2,455,295 tons, 
low phosphorus 520,642 tons, charcoal 
104,813 tons and all others, not ferro- 
alloys, 153,414 tons. 

Production of pig iron in 1942 required 
104,055,422 tons of iron ore and man- 
ganiferous iron ore, 6,368,611 tons of mill 
cinder and roll scale and 1,372,599 tons 
of purchased scrap, an average of 1.892 
tons of metalliferous materials, exclusive 
of home scrap and flue dust, per ton of 
pig iron produced. Because of low grade 
ore used in Alabama, furnaces in that 
state used more ore per ton of pig iron 


DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 








Ingot Rate 98% 


Strike at Buffalo cancels gain 


Week Same 
Ended Week : 
Aug. 7 Change 1942 “7941 at other points. Several 
Pitt 100 J : 
oo 98 4 Os 1003 1005 changes in blast furnaces 
Eastern Pa. 93 None 95 95.5 
Youngstown 98 None 94 98 : 
Wheeling 94 + 5 84.5 93 PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bes- 
Buffalo oa mA : ho semer and electric furnace ingots last 
egg sr , - — - ° week remained unchanged at 98 per 
I nglan nm A 
Cincinnati 89 +3 92 87 cent of capacity. Three districts ad- 
a 4 os ~ vanced, four declined and five were un- 
— changed. A year ago the rate was 97% 
Average 98 None *97.5 *96.0 


*Based on steelmaking capacities as of 
these dates. 





than in any other district, averaging 2.537 
tons of metalliferous material for each 
ton of pig iron. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Creates Research Division 


Creation of a Sales Research and De- 
velopment division headed by W. H. 
Cordes, advertising manager of the com- 
pany, was announced last week by Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, sub- 
sidary of the United States Steel Corp., 
New York. 

The new division will study postwar 
markets for existing products of the 
company and will study and investigate 
effect of use of substitute materials and 
new application of old ones. In addi- 
tion, it will explore new ideas for new 
products and possible new uses for nor- 
mal products. 

Also to be considered is the possible 
need for altered distribution and mer- 
chandising methods. 


per cent; two years ago it was 96 per 
cent, both based on capacities as of those 
dates. 

A strike at Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., Buffalo, caused a sharp cut in pro- 
duction, three open hearths being inter- 
rupted and two blast furnaces were 
banked. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. blew in 
its Ohio No. 5 blast furnace July 29 
after being down since July 14 for 
patching. Carnegie also blew out its 
No. 4 stack at South Chicago July 29 
for relining. The only other idle stack 
in the Chicago district is Carnegie’s No. 
$ at Gary Works, also being relined. 
Three stacks are idle in the Birmingham, 
Ala., district. 


Fourth Quarter Requests 
For Steel Top Supply 


The overall War Production Board Re- 
quirements Committee last week took 
action on fourth-quarter allotments. 

Requests for carbon steel for the 
fourth quarter are reported 4,200,000 tons 
in excess of probable supply, while alloy 
requests are 250,000 tons over prospec- 
tive supply. 
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CUTBACKS 









War Department Says Rumors of 
Further Cancellations Unfounded 


Increased emphasis on airplanes, landing mats, prefabricated 
bridges, road-building equipment seen but no further reduc- 
tions in existing contracts are in prospect because of recent 


battle experience 


REPORTS circulating to the effect 
additional heavy cutbacks in military 
equipment orders are impending as a 
result of experience gained in the North 
African and Sicilian campaigns were 
declared absolutely without foundation 
by War Department officials last week. 

Cutbacks will continue to develop in 
various military items as the war goes 
on and manufacturers will be affected 
by them. These cutbacks will in turn 
affect demands for forgings, machine op- 
erations, etc. But nothing in the way 
of drastic cancellation of contracts is in 
the cards as the result of recent experi- 
ence in North Africa and Sicily. 

It was pointed out the tank program 
was cut back last October and that vari- 
ous adjustmenis in anti-aircraft and mu- 
nitions contracts were made. These ad- 
justments were due to the fact produc- 
tion had far exceeded expectations and 
need for additional equipment was not 
pressing. 


No Heavy Cuts Expected 


At the same time it was emphasized 
by War Department officials that no ad- 
ditional heavy cuts are in prospect. 

Military experience in recent months, 
including the campaigns in North Africa 
and Sicily, has developed some new an- 
gles which it is likely may lead to in- 
creased emphasis on equipment require- 
ments. 

Increased emphasis is expected to 
be expended on production of airplanes 
and mobile equipment. Need for tem- 
porary airplane landing fields and the 
building of roads over which mobile 
equipment can be moved rapidly is ex- 
pected to bring about an increased de- 
mand for equipment to prepare landing 
fields and roads. For example it is 
rumored in the trade that a new landing 
mat program will be launched in the 
fourth quarter involving several hun- 
dred thousand tons of steel. 

Increased production of prefabricat- 
ed bridges also is said to be in pros- 
pect. 

In still another direction, it is report- 
ed emphasis on road building and other 
construction machinery will be _ in- 
creased since efficiency of a mechanized 
army is stepped up in direct ratio to the 
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condition of the roads over which mo- 
bile equipment must travel, and to the 
adequacy of landing fields, etc. 
Practically all new construction equip- 
ment manufactured during the past year 
has been sent overseas, often to the 
actnal battle front in advance of, or in 
support of the infantry. A report made 





DRIVE SUCCESSFUL 


Up to late last week, 812,000 
tons of steel on mill order books 
had been cancelled in the “Share 
the Steel” campaign. Of the to- 
tal, 80 per cent was for third 
quarter and the remainder for 
fourth, 


The campaign, a part of the 
“Steel for Victory” drive, has now 
been concluded and is described 
as very successful. Norman W. 
Foy, assistant director, War Pro- 
duction Board’s Steel Division, 
last week gave a dinner at the 
Mayflower hotel in Washington 
for officials of the division who 
participated in the “Share the 
Steel” campaign. 

WPB is hoping that the balance 
of the 2,000,000 additional tons 
required for the war effort in the 
last half of the year will be ob- 
tained through increased output 
of existing steelmaking facilities, 
as well as the bringing in of new 
capacity now under construction. 











by the War Production Board’s Con- 
struction Machinery Division shows 
peacetime construction equipment is a 
prime necessity in actual battle. 

H. G. Batcheller, WPB operations 
vice chairman, commenting on the re- 
port said: 

“Bulldozers are used extensively to 
hammer rough paths for the heavy guns, 
and have on occasion actually operated 
as prime movers to haul guns into po- 
sition. 

“When airfield runways are bombed, 
engineers must have—on the spot and 
when they need them—track-laying 
tractors, cranes, shovels, graders, bitu- 


minous and concrete machinery, and 
jaw and roll crushers. 

“When artillery-shattered streets have 
to be cleared to permit passage of ve- 
hicles, temporary bridges or new roads 
built, emergency dockage and unloading 
facilities set up—these and other types 
of construction machinery go to work; 
another example of the products of peace 
that have doing 
a vital job. 


“A year ago, we were faced with the 


gone to war and are 


knowledge that huge quantities of con- 
equipment needed 
for the 
same time, large quantities would still 


struction would be 


overseas these purposes. At 
be needed at home for essential activi- 
ties. 


“The War Board, 
fore, acted to screen all home front re- 


Production there- 
quests for new construction machinery, 
and at the same 38- 
state pooling arrangement for the loan 


time instituted a 
and purchase of used machinery of this 
type.” 

The result has been, Mr. Batcheller 
said, that $75,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment more than would otherwise have 
been available is doing a job on many 
war fronts. 
are being covered 


Domestic needs 


mainly by used and rebuilt equipment 


Steel Committee Discusses 
Industry’s War Problems 


The Steel Advisory Committee met in 
Washington Aug. 4 with the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Iron and Steel Division 
officials. The committee and key officials 
of the Steel Division later visited 
Proving Grounds at Aberdeen, Md., as 
guests of the Army Ordnance Depart- 


the 


ment, 

At the meeting the committee discussed 
ferroalloys, the “Share the Steel” pro- 
gram, scrap, steel expansion program, and 
the CMP fourth-quarter report. 

It also decided that the steel companies 
will carry on their own mass meetings 
with respect to production stepup and 
WPB will not participate unless specif- 
ically asked for speakers. 

The scrap report was not optimistic, 
especially as regards manpower in yards. 
Reports on the steel expansion program 
were optimistic. 


New Scrap Drive Expected 


The War Production Board’s Salvage 
Division last week was reported revamp- 
ing its program with the idea of possibly 
putting on another scrap drive early this 
fall along the lines of that last year. 
However, it is believed that if such a 
drive is held it will be for industrial scrap 
rather than household scrap. 





























































Things Going Better 


The way things are going in this war 
is reflected in the atmosphere encoun- 
tered in various government agencies. 
When one visits almost any of the strict- 
ly war agencies, such as the War Produc- 
tion Board, or the Army or the Navy, 
the one-time intense activity and excite- 
ment, with working days usually ex- 
tending far into the night, no longer 
is noted, 

One reason is that Congress is in 
recess; Washington always calms down 
to some extent when Congress is away. 
But the principal reason is that the war 
agencies have gotten thoroughly organ- 
ized. They know what their jobs are 
and how to get them done. As the 
progress of the war brings shifts in 
strategy, the war agencies quickly adjust 
themselves and go along smoothly as a 
rule. In short, the war is going well. 

In sharp contrast is the atmosphere 
that prevails in the agencies that have to 
do with civilian economy. The Office of 
Price Administration, the War Labor 
Board, the War Food Administration, 
the War Manpower Commission and a 
number of. other agencies created to 
guard the home front still are without 
clear-cut programs. 


Use Substitutes! 


The ninth “Material Substitutions and 
Supply List” of the Conservation Divi- 
sion, War Production Board, just issued, 
reports these metals or metal products 
are unavailable in sufficient quantities 
for war demands alene or for war plus 
essential . industrial demands, and_rec- 
ommends use of substitutes whenever 
possible: Bismuth, cadmium, tin, copper, 
zinc, tantalum, molybdenum, nickel, 
columbium, chromium-nickel _ stainless 
steel, straight chromium stainless steel, 
seamless steel tubing, steel forgings and 
steel bars 1%-inch and larger. 


New OPA Policy Pends? 


Chester Bowles, new general manager 
of the Office of Price Administration, told 
a press conference he proposes to strip 
price, rent and rationing officials of 
much of their present authority. At 
present these officials not only develop 
OPA programs but they administer them. 
Regional directors, now largely figure- 
heads, are to administer them. The idea 
is to administer OPA rulings more in- 
telligently by on-the-spot contacts. 

“If you are a businessman, you don't 
want to be haled into court for a couple 
of mistakes made by high school girls 
working for you,” Mr. Bowles explained. 
“On the other hand, you are certainly 
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going to dislike OPA if it allows the 
store across the street to run a black 
market.” 

Mr. Bowles said he favored price 
subsidies. “Subsidies are a necessary 
evil,” he said, but “chaos would result 
if they were not used.” 


Also, he favors overall rather than 
piecemeal price control. 


Seek Production Spur 


The Labor-Management News is the 
title of a new weekly to circulate among 
members of plant labor-management 
committees. The publication of the War 
Production Drive Division, War Produc- 
tion Board, is aimed at stimulating still 
further the activities of these committees 
in finding new ways of stepping up 
output. 


Organization of these committees has 
proved to be among the most resultful 
measures making for more effective and 
efficient use of plant facilities, of labor, 
and of materials. 





HOW IT WAS NAMED 


Of interest to many readers of 
STEEL should be the origin of 
the name of the Foundry Metho- 
dist Church, one of Washington's 
leading religious institutions. When 
the British set fire to Washington 
in the war of 1812, one of their 
objectives was the destruction of a 
foundry in nearby Georgetown 
where a patriet named Henry 
Foxall was manufacturing sup- 
plies for the American army. Fox- 
all was not only a foundryman but 
was also a Methodist preacher. He 
vowed if his foundry were pre- 
served “in order that it might 
continue to furnish the instru- 
ments of war to make tyranny 
tremble”, he would build a Meth- 
odist chapel. 


A terrific electrical storm halted 
the British and before they were 
in a position to raze the foundry 
American reinforcements were 
brought up from Virginia, thus 
ending the threat. 

While the church was being 
built Bishop Francis Asbury settled 
a debate as to its name by de- 














Need Program 


Under discussion in administrative 
circles is a plan to meet Eastern fuel oil 
requirements after the war by import- 
ing fuel oil from Latin America. Under 
the Good Neighbor policy, the govern- 
ment is in need of a good peacetime im- 
port program. The administration also 
wants to keep our merchant marine 
strong and wants to make us of our huge 
tanker fleet instead of scrapping it. The 
disposition of the administration to find 
ways of conserving our dwindling sup- 
plies of petroleum also is a factor. The 
conservation policy is favored by most 
large oil producers. 


Hot Potato 


How to get labor unions and employers 
to obey rulings of the National War 
Labor Board is the hottest potato the ad- 
ministration now has in its hands. The 
Smith-Connally act, while giving greater 
power to the board, does not compel 
a union or an employer to accept a board 
finding. 


Not Much Chance 


Plans to “integrate” all forms of pub- 
lic transportation were disclosed at a 
recent hearing of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. All forms of 
transportation, it appears, would be 
zoned throughout the country and col- 
lected into single ownership and control 
in each zone. 

Under the Transportation Act of 1940, 
a Board of Investigation and Research 
held hearings in July of 1942 but its 
investigations were not disclosed prior to 
recent hearings which were held by the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate. 

Testimony included a recommenda- 
tion by Donald M. Conn, Chicago, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Transportation 
Association of America, that the coun- 
try’s 38,000 truck lines, 4700 bus lines, 
2600 water lines, 500 short-line rail- 
roads, 139 trunk-line railroads and 20 
airlines be integrated. The Association 
was identified as a “non-political, non- 
partisan educational and research or- 
ganization of 4000 corporations and 
20,000 individuals.” Air transport, water 
and motor truck carrier representatives, 
however, see it as a front for a railroad 
lobby. The Department of Justice 
strongly opposes the idea of integration 
on the grounds it would set up monopo- 
lies. 

There is small likelihood Congress 
would ‘pass any legislation that would 
make it possible to carry out the integra- 
tion program proposed. 
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The Blanchard No. 18 is a Consistent Profit Maker on 
Flat Surface Work 


“PUT IT ON THE BLANCHARD” 


Large work of thin section is usually difficult to 
grind. Here the Blanchard method of surface 
grinding shows to full advantage — the work is 
held on the magnetic chuck and the wheel takes 
broad cuts over the surface at each pass. This 
results in greater accuracy, finer finish, and better 
production — the Blanchard grinds metal at all 
times — not air. 

Above, a No. 18 Blanchard is grinding 18” x 24” 
steel engine end plates of thin section. .020" of 
stock is ground off each side to limits of +.002’ 
at a production of 7 plates (14 surfaces) per hour. 
Note also the variety of other parts which is 
ground on this machine. 


Send for your free copy of “Work Done on 
the Blanchard.” This book shows over 100 
actual jobs where the Blanchard Principle 
is earning profits for Blanchard owners. 









MANGANESE ORE 









Supply Position Comfortable as 
Developments Improve Outlook 


Initial shortage fears removed with access to foreign sources 
maintained. . . Because of favorable overall conditions and 
other factors many domestic properties are not likely to be 
developed at this time. . . Chrome ore situation similar 


INITIAL fears that supplies of man- 
ganese ore might prove insufficient to en- 
able us to fight the war with the full out- 
put of our total steelmaking capacity have 
proved groundless. 

Our present situation in manganese ore 
is a comfortable one. It will continue so— 
unless the war stretches out over an in- 
terminab'e period, or unless we are cut 
off from areas of the world now open to 
our ships. 

Main reliance continues to be placed on 
imports. Manganese ore is coming in 
right along from Brazil, Cuba, Africa and 
India. This being a global war, our ships 
continually travel to many ports. Inas- 
much as they have to come back loaded 
or in ballast it is a simple matter to find 
bottoms to bring in cargoes of manga- 
nese ore. 

The question as to insurance of an 
adequate supply of manganese ore under 
any circumstances was taken up by the 
Council of National Defense as early as 
1940. Since then it has received atten- 
tion by many experienced men. For many 
months, as will be recalled, the shipping 
situation did not look nearly as promis- 
ing as it does now. There were periods 
when the loss of India was threatened. 
There was a long period during which 
ship losses by submarine attacks were 
on the increase. There were uncertainties 
about the scope of our operations in the 
Pacific. 


Nation Prepared for the Worst 


In studying the overall manganese 
problem, therefore, it became necessary 
to prepare for the worst, and to prepare 
to depend on our own reserves of low- 
grade manganiferous ores on a large scale 
even though this would mean much 
higher costs in converting these ores into 
usable material. 

In informed circles it is believed that 
if it became absolutely necessary to do 
so, we could supply as much as 40 per 
cent of our current manganese require- 
ment out of low-grade domestic material 
by using metallurgical processing meth- 
ods which have been worked out. In fact, 
it is believed that by further laboratory 
work additional methods might be 
worked out to permit use of even more 
of our low-grade material—sufficient, in 


fact, to supply all of our manganese 
needs over a period of a number of years. 

Most important workable deposits in 
this country are five in number and are 
located in or near Butte, Mont., Las 
Vegas, Nev., the Cuyuna range in Minne- 
sota, Aroostook county, Me., and Artillery 





OUTSTANDING JOB 


Since 1940 an increasing num- 
ber of geologists, mining engi- 
neers, metallurgists and others, 
associated with the War Produc- 
tion Board, the War Metallurgy 
Committee of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council, the United States 
Bureau of Mines, the United States 
Geological Survey, the Office of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, the Board of Economic War- 
fare, the Department of State, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
other bodies, have done an out- 
standing job in making strategic 
minerals available in required 
quantities to support production 
of carbon and alloy steels. 

Despite the fact we are ham- 
pered importing from some areas, 
large quantities of the strategic 
minerals continue to be received 
from abroad — and in not a sin- 
gle instance has a ship been sent 
out in ballast to bring in such 
cargo. 

In addition, intensive explora- 
tory work has uncovered huge do- 
mestic deposits of manganese ore, 
chromite, tungsten ore and other 
ores, while laboratory work has re- 
sulted in development of processes 
for using these ores. 











Peak, Ariz. In each case the beneficiation 
and metallurgical processing operations 
are costly, but they have been worked 
out on a practical basis. 

Because of the favorable overall situa- 
tion, and because full exploitation would 
divert steel and other critical materials 
from the war program, also because of 
the manpower shortage, not all of these 
properties are being developed at this 


time and there is little likelihood that the 
present domestic manganese producing 
industry will be expanded further. 

Of the five districts mentioned above, 
only one is shipping beneficiated manga- 
nese concentrates at this time. This is 
Butte, where a plant owned and operated 
by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is 
delivering to the government at a guar- 
anteed price. 

Late in 1941, after the ore in the Las 
Vegas area had been studied, construction 
cf a concentrating plant there was au- 
thorized. This project has gone forward 
and this plant is expected to go into 
operation this month. It is a government- 
owned plant and is to be operated by 
the Manganese Ore Co., subsidiary of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland. 

Early in 1942, after a metallurgical 
process had been worked out for the 
manganiferous ore in the Cuyuna range, 
construction of a plant in that district 
was authorized. Shortly after, however, 
this project was “frozen,” on the ground 
that the need for manganese was not 
sufficiently pressing to warrant diversion 
of critical materials and manpower to 
this project. 


No Maine Operations Yet 


Exploratory work in the summer of 
1942 revealed that the Maine deposit ap- 
proaches in size the “black ore” deposits 
of the Cuyuna range. It also is quite 
similar in grade, although the metal- 
lurgical processing operation is some- 
what different. Mining and concentrat- 
ing operations could be inaugurated in 
the Maine area at any time the War Pro- 
duction Board deemed such action neces- 
sary, which, as indicated above, is not 
at all likely. 

The Artillery Peak deposits are con- 
sidered to be least promising among those 
of the five largest areas and the costs 
there would be even higher than costs in 
the other areas. Present thinking is that 
the Artillery Peak deposit should be held 
in reserve to supply crude concentrates 
to the Las Vegas mill should that be con- 
sidered necessary when the Las Vegas 
deposits become exhausted. 

From Butte, Las Vegas, Cuyuna and 
Maine it appears possible to produce 
some 400,000 gross tons of 60 per cent 
manganese concentrates annually over a 
period of five to ten years. After that the 
rate of production would start to decline. 

Actually total domestic production is 
expected not to exceed 300,000 gross tons 
annually. 

There are several other districts where 
concentrating plants may or may not be 
practicable. Government-owned plants 
have been proposed at one time or an- 
other for location near Batesville, Ark., 
Shady Valley, Tenn., Deming, N. Mex., 
Delta, Utah, Battle Mountain, Nev., 
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Phillipsburg and Butte, Mont. Construc- 
tion of a government-owned mill at Butte 
will be under way shortly. It will be oper- 
ited by the Domestic Manganese & De- 
velopment Co. At Battle Mountain private 
operators are operating their own mills. 
In the other areas the government has 
bought and continues to buy low-grade 
material but the construction of more 
concentrating mills is considered unlikely. 


South Dakota Has Largest Deposit 


There is still another deposit of low- 
grade material—the largest of them all. 
This is in the locality of Chamberlain, 
S. D., where there is a vast amount of 
shale containing about 1 per cent manga- 
nese. A successful mining and prelim- 
inary concentrating procedure has been 
developed to produce nodules containing 
16 per cent manganese. The next step 
—that of converting these nodules into 
usable product—has not been worked 
out. It is felt that the principles that 
would have to be followed are well un- 
derstood. Again in this instance, because 
of the critical situation in materials and 
manpower, it cannot be assumed that any 
further effort is to be expended at this 
time aimed at converting Chamberlain 
shale into a suitable manganese concen- 
trate. 





To further ease the manganese situa- 
tion and provide insurance against de- 
velopments that might cut our sea lanes, 
the government continues to buy and 
stockpile manganese ore in Cuba, Brazil 
and Chile. 

As stated above, the government is 
paying a very high price for domestic 
manganese concentrates. It is paying 
$1.00 a unit for 48 per cent concentrates, 
with premiums and penalties for man- 
ganese content above or be'ow 48 per 
cent. This is the price paid for concen- 
trates delivered at the nearest rail point 
or delivered at government buying sta- 
tions. On top of this price the govern- 
ment pays freight rates and sampling and 
handling charges that come to 25 to 30 
cents a unit. In turn, the government sells 
the concentrates at the 90 cent ceiling 
price. It thus absorbs a loss of 35 to 40 
cents a unit, or about $17 to $19 per 
gross ton. In normal times the market on 
high grades of imported manganese ore 
usually is somewhere within the range 
of 35 to 45 cents a unit, duty paid, East- 
ern seaboard. 

In chrome ore the situation is quite 
similar to that in manganese ore. In spite 
of the fact that 1943 consumption of 
chrome ore is about 80 per cent above 
1940 consumption, with a further expan- 











AMPHIBIOUS TRUCK:—In this radio photograph from Sicily, Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery, leader of the British eighth army, is shown 
touring captured Sicilian cities in this 2% ton truck, familiarly known as 
the “Duck.” Although in volume production at General Motors Truck & 
Coach for some time and having seen action in the South Pacific, this 
is the “Duck’s” first appearance in the European theater of war. Combin- 
ing the qualities of a 31-foot all-steel ianding boat and a sturdy, 6-wheel 
drive truck, it is particularly useful in amphibious operations. Acme photo 
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sion to around 100 per cent scheduled for 
1944, actually are 
stocks of chrome ore. 


we increasing our 


This happy situation is due largely to 
the fact that the Allied nations did not 
lose Madagascar and New Caledonia. 


Cuba now is capable of supplying suf- 
ficient chrome ore to take care of all our 
refractory requirements, and the known 
reserves in Cuba now are considerably 
larger than even two years ago. 


Promote Use of Low-Grade Chromite 


As was the case with manganese, every 
effort was made to make it possible to 
use low-grade domestic chromite in large 
quantities and three large government- 
owned operations were established, two 
in Montana and one in Oregon. In addi- 
tion the government buys from small-lot 
producers. 

For 


lurgical quality, containing 48 per cent 


chrome ore of standard metal- 
chromium oxide and having a $ to 1 
chromium-iron ratio, the government pays 
the 


nearest railroad point or at small-lot pur- 


$52.80 per gross ton, delivered at 


chasing stations. On top of this the gov- 
ernment pays an average freight of around 
$13 and incurs other expenses coming to 
around $2. After se'ling this material 
at the ceiling price the government’s loss 
comes to $23 to $24 a ton. 

It is believed that we could produce 
well in excess of 500,000 gross tons of 
chrome concentrates annually for a 
period of several years from domestic 
sources—if that were necessary. Due to 
the present comfortable situation in bring- 
ing in high-grade chromite from abroad, 
nothing like this tonnage will be produced 
from domestic sources. In fact, domestic 
production is tending to decrease because 
of the greater need for miners in copper 


and other mines. 


Presents Postwar Headache 


One of the headaches that lies ahead is 
what to do about these wartime mining 
yperations when the emergency is past 
The Scrugham bill, under which the gov- 
ernment would continue to buy the prod- 
uct of marginal and submarginal mines 
at the highest wartime prices and stock- 
pile it, is but one indication of the pres- 
sure that is going to be brought to bear. 
Recent hearings on the Scrugham bill re- 
vealed that this measure has powerful 
support and will be a campaign issue in 
a number of the interested states. 

After all, a subsidy of $18 a gross ton 
on 300,000 tons of manganese ore comes 
to $5,400,000, add the 
other ores that the government is buying 


and when you 
from domestic producers at a loss it all 
adds up to a total that is not to be 
sneezed at. 
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PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations, together with offi- 
cial interpretations and directives, issued by War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administration 


INSTRUCTIONS 


STEEL PRODUCERS: Production directives 
for tin mill products give the maximum ton- 
nage of primes and seconds to be produced. 
They do not cover production of waste waste 
or black plate rejects. A producer must not 
accept orders for waste waste and black plate 
rejects in excess of tonnage of such material 
which will result, in the ordinary course, from 
his production of primes and seconds in ac- 
cordance with his production directive. 

Production directives for other steel products 
cover total production, including both primes 
and less than prime quality material. There- 
fore, a manufacturer's total acceptance of or- 
ders for both types of material must not ex- 
ceed 110 per cent of his production directive 
adjusted for carry overs from an earlier month. 
It follows that, in accepting orders for prime 
quality material, a producer must make allow- 
ance for his normal production of second qual- 
ity material. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCERS: Each producer 
of aluminum controlled material (except com- 
panies producing only in the form of castings 
and the rivet departments of aircraft com- 
panies) must report any stoppages or slowdown 
of produc dion and its cause. This report must 
be mad’ by telegram to the chief of the Fab- 
ticat’.n Branch, Alumnium and Magnesium Di- 
vision, War Production Board. 

Aluminum rivet producers operating under 
subcontractual arrangements must report to 
their contractors in the same manner as other 
producers of aluminum fabricated products are 
required to report to WPB. 

Under a provision of CMP regulation No. 1 
controlled materials producers are to fill orders 
which are not authorized controlled material 
orders if delivery is “made pursuant to a 
svecific direction of the WPB.” This refers 
only to directions issued under the CMP for- 
merly issued by the director of the Aluminum 
and Magnesium Division, but since March 24 
issued by the WPB over the signature of its 
recording secretary. It does not refer to au- 
thorizations on form PD-26A or authorizations 
issued by the Aircraft Scheduling Unit. 


ALUMINUM CONSUMERS: All consumers 
of aluminum for alloying and deoxidizing pur- 
neses. thermit reaction and chemical uses must 
file WPB-2360 (formerly CMP-13) with the 
Aluminum and Magnesium Division by Aug. 
20 for requirements of aluminum for the fourth 
evarter for items enumerated in section I of 
the report form, 


SECONDARY ALUMINUM: In conjunction 
with the recent price revision by OPA of sec- 
ondary aluminum ingot. and in order to insure 
a readier flow of scrap into consuming channels, 
the Aluminum and Magnesium Division again 
will entertain apvlications for allotment of sec- 
ondary grades of aluminum for fourth quarter 
requirements by producers of aluminum bronze, 
manganese brenze, magresium-base and zinc- 
hase alloys. This will afford consumers an op- 
portunity to take advantage of the price re- 
duction, while at the same time relieving pres- 
sure of erder loads on primary producers. 

Users of intermediate aluminum hardeners 
are reminded that if the eluminum conteat of 
the material requested is 85 per cent or :nore, 
the gross weight should be reported; if less 
than 85 per cent. net aliminum content should 
he reported in section III, column (c), and full 
alloy specifications in column (e). 


CMP REGULATIONS 
WELDING ROD: Preference rating of AA-2 


has been assigned to repair shops for the ac- 
quisition of welding rod. It may be used re- 


gardless of whether or not the shop carries 
welding rod as an operating supply. Repair 
shops may use the rating to buy only as much 
welding rod per month as it used during the 
previous month, up to $100. However, any 
shop may purchase up to $15 worth of weld- 
ing rod regardless of the amount used in the 
previous month. Additional rod may be pur- 
chased by: (1) Use of a customer’s rating for 
a specific job; (2) by applying for a rating for 
a specific amount of welding rod on PD-1A; 
(3) if the shop also needs controlled material, 
by filing CMP-4B and using the rating as- 
signed for all the welding rod it needs. (CMP 
No, 5) 


CONSTRUCTION: In cases where specific 
WPB authorization is not required under order 
L-41 to begin construction, CMP regulation 
No. 5 procedures may be used to obtain re- 
quired materials and products up to $500 in 
cost. (CMP No. 5) 





INDEX OF ORDER 
REVISIONS 
Subject Designations 
Abrasives M-319 
Caskets and Vaults L-64 
Construction CMP No. 5 
Cooking Appliances L-23-c 
Equipment, Heating L-107 
Furnaces L-22, L-22-a 
Heaters, Water L-185 
Silver M-199 
Turbines, Steam L-154 
Welding Rod CMP No. 5 
Price Regulations 
Ferromanganese No. 138 
Forgings, Ferrous No. 351 
Magnesium No. 314 
Pig Iron, Silvery No. 405 
Transit Controls No. 136 
Wire and Cable No. 82 











L ORDERS 


FURNACES: Control of furnace production 
has been placed directly under the Controlled 
Materials Plan, enabling WPB to meet the fluc- 
tuating demand so prevalent with respect to 
this preduct. Materials will be allocated for 
the production of furnaces at a rate based 
upon actual requirements of the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, war housing and essential civilian 
needs. Furnaces may be delivered only on 
orders rated A-10 or higher. Further simpli- 
fication of furnaces produced and a limitation 
on number of models which can be made also 
have been established. The order, L-22, now 
covers production and distribution of cast iron 
and steel furnaces, the latter having been pre- 
viously controlled by order L-22-a, which is 
revoked. (L-22, L-22-a) 


COOKING APPLIANCES AND HEATING 
STOVES: Quota restrictions have been im- 
posed upon individual producers of domestic 
cooking appliances and domestic heating stoves 
have been removed but the quantity of the 
different types of stoves that may be produced 
by the industry as a whole is now definitely 
specified. This quantity is only to the extent 
necessary to meet approved programs. Re- 
turn to production of the larger firms is pro- 
vided as it is determined that their production 
is needed. A simplification program also is 
provided which specifies the number or models 
and types of which will be permitted. (L-23-c) 


CASKETS AND VAULTS: Prohibition on 





the use of any iron and steel for reinforcing 
purposes in concrete burial vaults after June 30, 
1943, has been removed. Manufacturers are 
limited, however, as to the kinds and amounts 
of Steel they can usé. Caskets which have 
been made from parts fabricated prior to May 
1, 1943, and which exceed dimensions speci- 
fied in order L-64 can be sold now without 
a certification of need. (L-64) 


HEATING EQUIPMENT: Distribution of 
extended surface heating equipment now is re- 
stricted to orders which specify a delivery 
date, are rated AA-5 or better, or which are 
for repair parts. Schedule I of the order pro- 
vides an extensive simplification program for 
the industry, reducing the number of sizes 
and tynves which may be made. (L-107) 


STEAM TURBINES: No person now is per- 
mitted to install on any steam turbine for land 
use, with certain exceptions, sheet metal lag- 
ging, asbestos or other high temperature molded 
insulation, ornamental trim, gage equipment 
larger than specified sizes or larrer than the 
minimum practicable size, duplicate instru- 
ments, more than a single oil pump or tubing 
or other special materials not customarily fur- 
nished by the manufacturer for the conditions 
under which the turbine is to operate. (L-154) 


WATER HEATERS: Production of water 
heaters for essential civilian uses, including 
necessary replacements, may be resumed on 
the basis of a specified percen*age of similar 
equipment produced in 1941. Sales are re- 
stricted to orders rated A-10 o» higher. (L-185) 


M ORDERS 


SILVER: Foreign silver 1 ow is permitted 
only in manufacture of medicines and health 
supplies, photographic industry, manufacture of 
electrical contacts and other products or parts 
used for electrical current-carrying purposes, 
manufacture of miscellaneous “other products” 
and on orders carrying a preference rating of 
AA-5 or higher, with some exceptions. Foreign 
silver may no longer be used for certain re- 
stricted uses defined in the amendment, re- 
gardless of preference ratings. 

Use of treasury silver is permitted only in 
the manufacture of engine bearings, official 
military insignia, brazing alloys, and solders. 

Domestically mined silver is channeled to 
nonessential industry for restricted uses pon 
the basis of 50 per cent of 1941 or 1942 con- 
sumption, whichever is larger. These uses in- 
clude those for manufacture of silverware, 
jewelry, badges and insignia (other than official 
military), church goods, clothing and container 
closures, pens and pencils, toilet articles, pic- 
ture frames, musical instruments, electroplat- 
ing not necessary for operational purposes (ex- 
cupt for use in manufacture and repair of 
survical instruments. appliances and equipment.) 

Scrap generated by manufacturers in proc- 
essing of treasury silver becomes “foreign sil- 
ver” at the 45-cent price if it does not remain 
in the ownership of the manufacturer who 
produced it. Manufacturers are prohibited 
from purchasing or accepting delivery of sil- 
ver of any kind if they have more than a 30- 
day accumulation of scrap silver, with certain 
qualifications. No manufacturer may have scrap 
melted, reformed, or redelivered, under toll 
agreement, if this redelivery should raise his 
inventory in excess of a minimum practicable 
working inventory. 

Requirement for a delivery certificate is dis- 
continued but a use certificate is required. 
(M-199) 


ABRASIVES: Applications for authorization 
to use or accept delivery of manufactured 
crude abrasive during September-October must 
be made to WPB on form WPB-2779 (forme-- 
ly PD-888) by Aug. 10 and by tenth of the 
month preceding each subsequent two-month 
period. Applications for authorization by a 
producer or importer who desires to use, -or 
any person who desires to accept delivery of 
abrasive grain must be filed on WPB-2781 
(formerly PD-886) by the first day of each 
month preceding each subsequent two-month 
period. By Aug. 10 and bi-monthly there- 
after by the tenth of each alternate succeed- 
ing month, each producer or importer must 
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e with WPB his proposed schedule of pro- 
action and importation of manufactured crude 
wasive and/or abrasive grain for the next 
vcceeding two months. Proposed svhedules 
1 manufactured crude abrasive must be filed 
» WPB-2782 and for abrasive grain on WPB- 
2780. Schedule A, annexed to the order, is 
permit use of aluminum oxide 


mended to 
vrain coarser than grit size 80 for roughing 
operations on optical lenses and other precision 
optics. (M-319) 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


WIRE AND CABLE: Provisions for the in- 
dividual adjustment of ceiling prices for pro- 
ducers and sellers of wire, cable and cable ac- 
cessories have been made by OPA. The tests 
of essentiality are specifically spelled out in 
the amendment as are various cost. price, and 
competitive data factors which OPA will con- 
sider in reviewing the applications for adjust- 
ment. (No. 82) 


TRANSIT CONTROLS: All sales of trucks, 
busses and trailers manufactured after Aug. 12 
at any level are now controlled by price reg- 
ulation No. 136. Prices may be calculated 
under a formula method resulting generally 
in prices reflecting March $1, 1942, levels. All 
units designed for use as military vehicles are 
excluded. Cars and trucks classified as mate- 
rial handling equipment remain covered by ap- 
pendix A of the regulation which provides 
formula prices generally reflecting October. 
1941 levels. It prohibits pavment of any fee 
by the buver, which if added to the purchase 
price of the machinery results in an amount 
exceeding the applicable maximum price. (No. 
136) 


FERROMANGANESE: Maximum prices at 
which independent warehousemen may sell 
manganese alloys and metal are established at 
the producers’ maximum price to the ware- 
houseman plus 10 per cent for quantities of 
500 pounds or over, 15 per cent for amounts 
of 100 to 500 pounds, and 20 per cent for 
amounts less than 100 pounds. Maximum sili- 
con content permitted in standard grade high- 
carbon ferromanganese is raised from 1.25 per 
cent to 1.50 per cent. Quantity premium on 
sales of less than 2000 pounds of electrolytic 
grade manganese metal is raised from 0.4 cent 
to 4 cents a pound, eorreeting a typographical 
error that appeared in the original regulation. 
Premiums for delivery of this metal to the 
western zone also are raised to 3.35 cents a 
pound from 0.55 cent in carload lots: to 4.75 
cents from 3.05 cents in less-than-carlvad lots. 
correcting allowances for freight costs. (No. 138) 


MAGNESIUM: Sellers of magnesium or 
magnesium alloy ingot in special non-standard 
shapes which cannot be produced at the pre- 
mium of 1 cent a pound permitted for non- 
standard shapes are authorized to submit pro- 
posed prices for such shapes to OPA for av- 
proval. The producer may sell the non- 
standard shape at the proposed price pending 
approval by OPA. If not disapproved within 
15 days by OPA, the seller may consider the 
price approved. (Ne. $14) 


FERROUS FORGINGS: Ferrous forging 
producers may obtain an adjustment of his 
maximum ceiling prices by qualifying under 
specified tests based on the essentiality of his 
production and its service in the war program. 
To apply for an adjustment, an essential pro- 
ducer must complete form OPA 694,411. If 
the producer turn out $500,000 or more of 
ferrous forgings per year, the application must 
be filed with the Washington OPA office; if 
under $500,000, it must be filed with his re- 
gional OPA office. (No. 351) 


SILVERY PIG IRON: Ceiling prices of 15 
per cent electric furnace ferrosilicon, popular- 
ly knewn as silvery pig iron, are established 
as follows: (1) Price differentials for silicon 
content are set up on a range of % of 1 per 
cent; (2) premium for each additional % of 1 
per cent of silicon content now is permitted 
for any part of the increment in the premium 
bracket; (3) penalty for a phosphorous content 
of ©.70 per cent or more is abolished; (4) pre- 
mium of 50 cents for each % of 1 per cent or 
fractional part of manganese in excess of 1 
per cent is established. (No. 405) 
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Aircraft Industry Directed To 
Conserve Corrosion-Resisting Steel 


USE of corrosion-resisting steel by the 
aircraft industry has been restricted by 
a directive issued by the operating com- 
mittee on aircraft materials conservation. 
This direc’ive has been approved by joint 
action of the Army Air Forces, Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Aircraft Resources 
Control Office, and Aircraft Production 
Board of the War Production Board. 


The aircraft industry now uses ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of all the corro- 
sion-resisting steel melted, the directive 
poin‘ted out. Inasmuch as the aircraft pro- 
gram is increasing steadily and the sup- 
ply of the alloying elements necessary 
for corrosion-resisting steel is not increas- 
ing at the same rate, it is necessary for 
the industry to conserve this material, 
particularly when relatively high in critical 
elemen’s, wherever practicable. 

It is believed that through the practice 
of using no richer alloy than is required 
for a given application sufficient corro- 
sion-resisting steel can be provided. Of 
the several limiting factors on availability 
of this type of steel, two are curren ly 
most critical. These are: 

“(a) The shortage of columbium and 
the impracticability of complete conver- 
sion to titanium. These are necessary 
constituents of material conforming to 
AN-QQ-S-757 (steel; corrosion-and-heat- 
resisting—18Cr-8Ni—plate, strip and 
sheet. ) 

“(b) The shortage of molybdenum, a 
necessary constituent of material con- 
forming to AN-QQ-S-771 (steel; corro- 
sion-resisting—18Cr-8Ni—hbars and rods; 
grade MCR) AN-QQ-S-772 (steel; cor- 
rosion-resisting — 18Cr-8Ni — sheet and 
strip; grade MCR) AN-QQ-W-423 ( wire; 
steel, corrosion-resisting. )” 

Corrosion-resisting s eel, conforming to 
the specifications listed in the above 
paragraphs or having compositions simi- 
lar to those listed in the current issues of 
the Army and Navy Aeronautical Speci- 
fications may be used only in the follow- 
ing applications in airframes and airplane 
engines, unless otherwise specifically ap- 
proved or requested by the procuring 
agency (Army Air Forces-Ma'‘eriel Com- 
mand, Wright Field, Dayton, O.; Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington. ) 

“(a) All parts of the exhaust system 
which come into contact with exhaust 
gases and which are exposed to high tem- 
peratures. 

“(b) Supercharger systems. 

“(c) Vital engine or engine accessory 
parts exposed to temperatures in excess 
of 800 degrees Fahr. during fabrication 
or service, which during service are sub- 


ject to severely corrosive conditions or 
to conditions likely to result in fatigue 
failures. Requests for material for such 
applications shall be marked “High Tem- 
perature Stressed Parts.” 

“(d) Hinges and hinge pins. 

“(e) Welding rod and electrodes used 
in wek ing the above material.” 

The direc'ive may be considered by 
all contractors as necessary authority for 
action as directed therein, for products 
under current and future contracts with- 
out waiting receipt of revised drawings, 
specification or change orders. This di- 
rective does not preven’ utilization of 
stocks already on hand which have been 
processed to the stage at which they are 
no longer suitable for other acceptable 
and more desirable applications. 


WPB Issues Instructions 
On Filing New Report Forms 


Production 


War 


revised 


Chemicals Division, 
Board, has issued a 
PD-600, now designated as WPB-2945. 
Several hundred WPB-547 forms 
(formerly PD-1X) are being returned 
each week because of failure to fi'l out 


version of 


the blanks properly. The blanks, used 
by distributors in obtaining priority as- 
sistance for replenishment of inventories, 
should be filled out carefully and all in- 
formation which is called for should be 
provided, officials of the Who'esale and 
Retail Trade week. 
Otherwise, no action can be taken on the 


Division said last 
application and there will be no alterna- 
tive but to return them to the applicants. 

The previous PD-1X form became ob- 
used. 


solete on Aug. 1 and cannot be 


Any request for priority assistance re- 
ceived on this form postmarked after 
Aug. | will be rejected and returned to 


the applicant. 


Output of Heat-Treated 
Aluminum Castings Soars 


Wartime demands have resulted in 
the doubling of production of high- 
strength heat-treated aluminum castings 
during the past 18 months, the War Pro- 
duction Board says. At the same time 
output of non-heat-treated sand castings 
has remained at the same level. 

Since the start of the war use of dense 
castings made on high-pressure cold 
chamber machines for aircraft and ord- 
nance uses has grown to the point where 
these constitute over 80 per cent of total 
shipments. 
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R. E. KENNEDY 





R. E. Kennedy has been elected sec- 
retary of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, Chicago, with which office 
the office of executive vice president 
has been combined. Mr. Kennedy thus 
becomes the administrative head of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, 
filling the vacancy created by the re- 
signation of C. E, Westover as executive 
vice president earlier this year. 

At the same time C. E. Hoyt was 
elected treasurer, N. F. Hindle, assistant 
secretary, William W. Maloney, staff 
assistant, and J. Reininga, assistant treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Kennedy was born in Vincennes, 
Ind., and graduated from Winona Tech- 
nical Institute, Winona, Ind., and from 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, 1.1. 
Following graduation he was an instruc- 
tor in foundry practice at the University 
of Illnois from 1910 to 1917. During 
World War I Mr. Kennedy served in the 
United States Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

After the war he returned to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as assistant professor 
in charge of foundry work, and also 
served as assistant superintendent of 
foundry training, U. S. Training Service, 
U. S. Department of Labor. In 1921 Mr. 
Kennedy became assistant secretary of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association; 
he was elected technical secretary in 
1925, and secretary in 1938, to which 
post he has been re-elected with the 
additional duties formerly assigned to 
Mr. Westover. 

—o— 

William M. Rand, vice president, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, and 
former general manager, Merrimac Divi- 
sion, Everett, Mass., has been elected to 
the executive committee of the com- 
pany. Daniel S. Dinsmoor has been 
elected a vice president and will succeed 
- Mr. Rand as general manager, Merrimac 
Division. Julius A. Berninghaus, gen- 
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eral manager, Organic Chemicals Divi- 
sion, St. Louis, will retire, and be suc- 
ceeded by Osborne Bezanson, a vice 
president, and now general manager, 
Texas Division. The Texas Division, with 
plants at Karnack and Texas City, Tex., 
will be consolidated with and become a 
part of the Organic Chemicals Division. 
All these changes are effective Nov. 1. 
—o— 

Charles L. Beard has been elected 
vice president, Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffa- 
lo. Mr. Beard will continue as secretary 
of the corporation, but will resign as 
treasurer, being succeeded by Louis 
Fenn Sperry. Leighton W. Rogers, a 
former president, Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, has joined Bell Aircraft as 
assistant to the president and special 
company representative. 

—o— 

C. L. Huston, Jr., previously assistant 
to the president, Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., has been named presi- 
dent of Lukenweld, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Lukens Steel also located in Coatesville. 
Mr. Huston, a member of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Engineers, succeeds 
Everett Chapman, who resigned to 
establish his own business as consulting 
engineer. 

—— 

Ralph J. Cordiner, former pres‘dent of 
Schick Inc., Stamford, Conn., was named 
assistant to the president of General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

—o— 

Henry Dreyfuss, New York industrial 
designer, has been appointed a con- 
sultant in the design of aircraft to Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, Calif. 

—o— 

John J. Yezbak has been appointed 
manager of the News Bureau, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., succeed- 
ing S. L. Huffman, resigned. 

—o— 
Malcolm Farmer, formerly vice presi- 


Cc. Lt. HUSTON Jr. 
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dent, Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa., has been elected vice president and 
general manager, Plastic Manufacturers 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

—o— 

Fred E. Harrell, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, since 1934, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, reporting to A. 
M. MacCutcheon, engineering vice pres- 
ident. 

—o— 

Oscar N. Lindahl, vice president, 
finance, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Federal Taxa- 
tion, Controllers Institute of America, 
succeeding the late F. G. Hamrick. Mr. 
Lindahl is a former president of the 
Institute. 

-——— 

Vollmar W. Fries, on leave to the 
War Production Board in Washington, 
has returned to White Motor Co., Cleve- 
land, as vice president. 

—o— 

Earl K. Clark has been appointed 
manager, appliance engineering depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding 
W. J. Russell, who resigned to become 
vice president of Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. H. R. Cummins was 
named assistant to Mr. Clark. 

—o— 

Charles F. Kettering, vice president, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, has been 
named chairman of a new advisory com- 
mittee on the development of the Tech- 
nological Institute of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

-— —O— 

K. C. Gardner, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager, United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been elected executive vice president 
and general manager. Geoffrey G. Beard 
has been elected vice president in 
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charge of sales engineering, John L. 
Young has been named manager of in- 
dustrial research, and William Hagel has 
been appointed manager of machinery 
sales. 

oo 


Frank A. Rudolph has been named 
eastern regional manager, Aircraft Ac- 
cessories Corp., with headquarters in 
New York. 


—)=—— 


Lieut. (j. g.) Herbert E. Cragin Jr., 
U.S.N.R., formerly foundry manager, 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J., has reported for duty 
with the Bureau of Ships, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington. 

—o— 


George W. Ellis and Henry F. Mulla- 
ney have been placed in charge of the 
recently opened Philadelphia branch, 
H. M. Harper Co. 


—o— 


James L. Hagen has been named dis- 
trict manager for the state of Michigan, 
Alloy Casting Co., Champaign, Ill., and 
E. W. Bock has been appointed repre- 
sentative for the states of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Mr. Hagen is located in De- 
troit and Mr. Bock in Milwaukee. 


——1 
J. B. McOwen has been appointed 
field metallurgical engineer, General 


Alloys Co., Boston, for New York city, 
Long Island, northern New Jersey, and 
eastern New York. Other changes in 
the field personnel of General Alloys 
Co. are: E. E, Whiteside named repre- 
sentative in northern and northwestern 
Ohio, with headquarters in Cleveland; 
Paul A. Ford, Michigan representative, 
with headquarters in Detroit; A. H. 
Valentine, representative in southern 
Ohio, headquarters, Dayton; and R. W. 





ALBERT V. DOLAN : 
Who has been elected chief engineer, Ft. Pitt 


Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, as announced in 
STEEL, Aug. 2, p. 84. 
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Luzius, representative in the Pacific 
Coast area, with Beverly Hills, Calif., 
his headquarters. 

—)— 


Robert P. Willey has been appointed 
sales manager, Washington office, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., suc- 
ceeding the late Emeric R. Leonard. 


—)— 


Knute Peterson has been named as- 
sistant production manager, Bell & 
Howell Co., Chicago. 


—— -— 


Harold D. Kelsey has been appointed 
assistant to the manager in charge of 
engineering, Ft. Wayne Works, General 
Electric Co., succeeding the late R. H. 
Chadwick. 

—o— 

Ralph C. Stuart has been appointed 
manager, Lamp Division, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Previously, Mr. Stuart had been man- 
ager of the West Plant, Canadian West- 
inghouse Co., Hamilton, Ont., from 
1930 until 1941. 

—)-- - 


Herman C. Price has been appointed 
a vice president, Kalamazoo Stove & 
Furnace Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—o— 

Palmer M. Craig, for the past two years 
chief engineer in charge of radar and 
radio communications equipment devel- 
opment, Philco Corp., Philadelphia, has 
been named chief engineer of the radio 
division. 

—o— 

Luther L. Sheppard, previously man- 
ager, Indianapolis office, International 
Business Machines Corp., has been ap- 
pointed resident manager of the com- 
pany’s plant in San Jose, Calif. Roger 
R. Williams has become superintendent 
of the new plant. 





MATTHEW R. ROSSE 


Who has been appointed sales manager, ex- 
port division, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
New York, noted in STEEL, Aug. 2, p. 84. 


Forrest Jernberg, former genera! sales 
manager, refrigerator department, Mills 
Novelty Co., Chicago, has ap- 
pointed manager of war contracts pro- 


been 


curement. 


—(-— 


E. B. Newill has been appointed gen- 
eral manager, Allison Division, General 
Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind., 
ceeding F. C. Kroeger, vice president, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
due to illness. C. R. Osborn has been 
elected a vice president and will be in 
charge of the Electro-Motive Division, 
La Grange, Ill., and A. W. Phelps, has 
been made assistant to E. F. Johnson, 
De- 


suc- 


General Motors vice president in 
troit. 


—_o— 


A. J. Couture has joined the Stolper 
Steel Products Co., Milwaukee, as per- 
sonnel manager. Previously, Mr. Cou- 
ture had been employment manager at 
the George J. Meyer Mfg. Co., Cudahy, 
Wis. 


—oO-— 


C. Harold Louree has been appointed 
district manager, New Orleans sales 
office, Ingalls Iron Works Co. Inc., New 
Orleans. 


——~)—— 


John Hardman Logan, treasurer, Visi- 
ble Index Corp., New York, has been 
elected vice president of the company. 
He will continue also as treasurer. 

—o— 

N. H. Schwenk has resigned as divi- 
sional vice president of Cramp Brass & 
Iron Foundries Division, Baldwin Loco- 
Works, Philadelphia, after 39 
years with the company. 


motive 


_—— 
Frank R. Pierce has been named head 
of the Detroit public relations office, 
General Motors Corp. 
—)—_ 
Roy A. Peterson has been appointed 
manager of United States 
Steel Supply Co., Chicago. 


purchases, 


—o— 

George D. Ramsay, formerly in charge 

of raw material supplies for Kaiser Co. 

Inc., Fontana, Calif., has been appointed 

director of technical laboratories and 
materials development. 
—o— 


William B. Corbett has been appointed 
plant engineer, Willys-Overland Motors 
Inc., Toledo, O. In 1928 Mr. Corbett 
laid out and built the Los Angeles as- 
sembly plant of Willys-Overland. 

—— 

George Bluth, formerly a member of 
the inspection staff, U. S. Army, at 
Ft. Wayne, Detroit, with the Quarter- 
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master Corps has been named general 
chief inspector at Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors Inc., Toledo, O. 


—(—— 


G. A. MacGillivray has been appointed 
West Coast sales manager, Eutectic 
Welding Alloys Co., New York. Mr. 
MacGillivray, a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, had 
been associated with the Franklin Process 
Co,, Providence, R. I., for several years. 

—o— 


Julain E. Tobey has been reappointed 
chairman of the Technical Advisory 
Board, Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
Washington. 

—o— 

Elliott W. Beckett, formerly St. Louis 
sales manager, Continental Can Co., has 
been named vice president and general 
manager, Continental Can Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., with headquarters in Montreal. 
He succeeds Walter M. Tomkins, who 
has been transferred to Chicago to as- 
sist Paul E, Pearson, vice president in 
charge of equipment manufacture. 





G. A. MacGILLIVRAY 


W. S. Cowan has been named to the 
field service staff, Minneapolis region, 
Monmouth Products Co., Cleveland, and 
Edwin H. Busch, formerly manager, 
U. S. Gypsum Co., San Diego, Calif., 
has joined Monmouth as West Coast 
manager. Mr. Busch will be associated 





with Colyear Motor Sales Company's 
west coast organization, headquarters in 
Los Angeles. The territory covered by 
the company’s representative Lou M. 
Air, who has been serving Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, has been 
increased to include northwestern Penn- 
sylvania and western New York. 
—o— 


Millar Brainard, director of Cleveland 
Automatic Machine Co., Cleveland, has 
been appointed president of the com- 
pany’s newly-acquired G & N division, 
mentioned on page 78 of this issue. 
G. Y. Patrick, executive vice president 
of Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., 
will also be executive vice president of 
the new division, assisting Mr. Brainard. 
George A. Collier, sales manager for 
Cleveland Automatic, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the combined 
divisions, and Ward Martin is sales man- 
ager, G & N division. James Hammond, 
president of Cleveland Automatic, also 
has been named treasurer of the new 
division. 





OBITUARIES... 


Col. Leonard Sherman Horner, 68, 
former president, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., and more recently adviser to the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, New York, died Aug. 1 in 
Wolfboro, N. H. 

—o— 

Frederick Paul Wessolek, 56, general 
superintendent, Ohio Crankshaft Co., 
Cleveland, died there July 28. 

—o— 

Philip B. Heintz, 82, president and 
general manager, National Casket Co. 
Inc., Boston, died July 28 in Center- 
ville, Mass. 

0 

Major William B. Robertson, 50, presi- 
dent, Robertson Aircraft Corp., died 
Aug. 1 in the crash of a glider at Lam- 
bert-St. Louis Field, St. Louis. Harold 
A. Kreuger, vice president and general 
manager of the Robertson company, was 
also killed. 

—o— 

Frank Longstaff, 75, a partner in the 
Longstaff & Meredith Automobile Ra- 
diator Co., Milwaukee, died recently. 

—0— 

Edgar F. Collins, 69, former consult- 
ing engineer, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., died recently at 
Brown Lake, N. Y. 

—o— 

Charles Mitzman, 49, owner and presi- 
dent, Ohio Smelting Co., Cleveland, 
died there July 28. 


—O— 
W. K. Cooper, vice president, sales, 


Aviation Corp., Williamsport, Pa., died 
July 29 in an airplane crash near Tram- 
mel, Ky. Also killed in the crash was 
R. H. Anderson, business manager, Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Harold Caminez, 45, chief engineer, 
Lycoming Engine division, Aviation 
Corp., Williamsport, Pa., also was killed 
in the accident. Mr. Caminez was 
widely known in aviation circles as an 
inventor and design engineer of air- 
craft engines. 
—o— 

Arthur S. Hecker, 63, general man- 
ager, Arthur W. Hecker Co., Cleveland, 
and formerly president of the Hecker- 
Moon Construction Co., Cleveland, died 
there July 27. 

—o— 

Charles Goodnow Rice, 76, retired 
president, United States Smelting, Re- 
fining & Mining Co., Boston, and a 
director of United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston, died July 29, in Ipswich, Mass. 

—o— 

Gould Grant Rheuby, 74, retired vice 
president, director, and member of the 
finance committee, Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del., died July 28 at 
Glen Mills, Pa. 

—o— 

L. Clinton Hamlink, 68, vice president 
for the past 32 years of Gas Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, died in that city Aug. 3. 

0 


Albert Kingsbury, 80, founder and 
president Kingsbury Machine Works, 
Philadelphia, died in Greenwich, Conn. 
July 28. Mr. Kingsbury invented the 





Kingsbury thrust bearing used in war- 
ship and steamship driving shafts, land 
and marine turbines. 

—o— 

E. P. Jeffery, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, American Blower 
Corp., Detroit, died in that city re- 
cently. 

—o— 

Julian D. Sargent, 59, former sales 
engineer, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
died recently in Los Angeles, Calif. 

—o— 

Elton G. Grammes, 50, production 
manager, John Harsch Bronze & Foun- 
dry Co., Cleveland, died July 27 in that 
city. 

—o— 

Robert K. Morton, 67, president, H. B. 
A. Steel Co., New York, died there July 
26. 

—o— 

Wilson F. Clemens, associated with 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., engineering 
division, since 1929, died recently in 
Detroit. 

—o— 

Conrad Newton Lauer, 73, chairman, 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Philadel- 
phia , died Aug. 2 in Pennlyn, Pa. 

—o— 

J. C. Agnew, 61, vice president, Win- 
ston Bros., Los Angeles, died there July 
27. Mr. Agnew was formerly assistant 
to the president, Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co., Philadelphia. He also was 
associated with the Coatesville Plate 
Washer Co., Coatesville, Pa., and was 
a member of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 
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AWARDS 


Above, E. A. Watkins, 
president, Watkins 
Inc., Wichita, Kans., 
is shown accepting the 
Maritime Commission's 
M award for the com- 
pany and employes 


To the right is shown 
Henry E. McWane, 
president, Lynchburg 
Foundry Co. ( extreme 
right), at recent M 
award ceremonies at 
company’s plant at 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Below is shown Maj. 
Gen. Ralph Royce pre- 
senting the Army-Navy 
E banner to Ralph S. 
Damon, president, Re- 
public Aviation Corp., 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 





More Plants Are Honored 
With Army-Navy Pennants 


Additional plants have been honored 


recently with the Army-Navy E award 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. La Porte Works. La 
Porte, Ind 

American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick Plant, 
Berwick, Pa 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., Bauxite 
Mining & Processing Operations in Pulaski 
& Saline Counties, Little Rock, Ark 


Bell Machine Co., Oshkosh, Wis 
Camillus Cutlery Co., Camillus, N. Y 
Century Boat Co., Manistee, Mich 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co Cambridgs 
Plant, Cambridge, Mass 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., North Chicago 
Plant, North Chicago, Ill 

General Machine & Mfg. Co., Berwick Plant, 
Berwick, Pa 

Indian Motorcycle Co., Springfield, Mass 

Link Belt Co., 39th Street Plant, Chicago 

Modine Mfg. Co., Racine Plant, Racine, Wis 

Simmons Co., Elizabeth Plant, Elizabeth, N. J 

Steel Products Co. Inc., Savannah, Ga 

Tantalum Defense Corp., North Chicago, Ul 


United States Spring & Bumper Co., Vernon, 
Calif 
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The War...And You! 


‘Friend—don't think this war doesn’t affect you. It does. It’s 
pushing the world twenty years ahead of tin 

development of devices you may now be making or 

the-war, che Aavcrage American's life 1 ICSTINN« fuller, 
more CxXCiIting, more comfortable new products. 


And just as Weatherhead has helped build the nation’s auto- 


mobiles, airplanes and refrigerators in the past, peace will find 


4 


us prepared to join you in building these establish products 


" | 
as well as the many new ones rta out of the war. 


Look fhead with 


Weatherhead 


WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, .CLEVEI 





by A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 





Second-quarter data of General Motors reflect sharp stepup 
in war materiel production by automotive industry during 
period. . . Corporation’s output soars to new three-month 
high. . . June deliveries set monthly peak 


DETROIT 

INDICATION of the motor industry’s 
stepup in production of war materiels 
through the second quarter of the year 
is given in figures just released by Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. which show the cor- 
poration’s production for April, May and 
June soaring to a new three-month high 
of $832,275,349, or 8.7 per cent ahead 
of the first quarter. 

Increase in physical volume is even 
greater when account is taken of 
voluntary price reductions. Thus, June 
deliveries were under May in dollar vol- 
ume but over in physical volume—in 
fact, breaking all of the monthly totals 
previously recorded. 

During the second quarter, voluntary 
price reductions of approximately $80,- 
000,000 were made on individual GM 
contracts, applicable to shipments which 
had already been made. 

A comparison of wartime and peace- 
time industrial economies can be drawn 
from the fact that while total deliveries 
for the first six months of 1948 were 
26.7 ahead of the dollar volume for 
the first six months of 1941—last year 
of peacetime operations—net income 
showed a decrease of 41.3 per cent. 


GM Employment High 

For the second quarter of 1943 there 
was an average of 426,554 employes 
on GM payrolls, 20,000 more than the 
average for the first quarter and far 
ahead of the 281,464 average for the 
same period a year ago. Average 
weekly earnings of hourly rated em- 
ployes were $56.20, compared with 
$53.80 in the same period a year ago. 

General Motors sliced $8,322,753 
from second-quarter income for post- 
war contingencies and _ rehabilitation. 
This brought the total provision on this 
account for the year to nearly 16 mil- 
lion dollars, which together with 
amounts provided prior to this year 
makes a total of $56,562,971 available 
for postwar adjustments, or the equiva- 
lent of about a two weeks’ payroll on 
the present basis. In addition the cor- 
poration has deducted $42,704,000 from 
six months’ operations this year for re- 
troactive price and other adjustments 
which may arise in connection with re- 
negotiation of contracts. 

Progressive easing off in the manu- 
facture of combat tanks, of which the 
automotive industry has been a leading 
supplier (No. 10,000 rolled off the Chrys- 


ler tank line on July 20), may logically 
proceed much further. The tipoff came 
with the end of the North African cam- 
paign in which tanks were the star per- 
formers, not always in roles for which 
they were intended but at least in large 
numbers. Then the word came that 
the Russians had issued stop-orders for 
American tanks, and according to Lend- 
Lease figures they were getting some- 
thing’ like one-fourth of U. S. produc- 
tion of medium tanks. Finally the war 
moved out of Africa and practically out 
of Sicily. New fields of operations likely 
will not call for near the numbers of 
tanks that the Army at one time envi- 
sioned. Furthermore the pipelines to 
the battlefronts are just about filled, so 
requirements will slow down to merely 
the demands of attrition. 


There is another angle. It 
developed by looking back over the 
design progress of both medium and 
light combat tanks. First, the M-3 


can be 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


medium with its side-mounted 75-milk- 
meter gun and limited field. This gave 
way to the M-4 on which the heavy gun 
was placed at the top with full-circle 
sweep. Then came the first of the so- 
called tank destroyers or self-propelled 
gun mounts—the M-7 and then the M-10 
—both of them design modifications of 
the basic medium tank aimed at stepping 
up firepower and mobility, while reduc- 
ing armor protection. At one time not 
so long ago, a motor company supplier 
was building four M-10 tank destroyers 
for every one M-4 tank. 


Design Changes Are Numerous 


The tank destroyer command in Tex- 


as steadily grew in importance and if 
diversity of new vehicles, both wheeled 
and tracklaying and combinations or 
ha'f-tracks. Sizes of guns mounted on 
these mobile units kept going up. High- 
velocity barrels replaced the old “can- 
non” barrels. Speeds and mobility kept 
A basic change 
attack 


philosophy in favor of the “hit and run” 


climbing and still are. 
appeared in process in the army’s 


and “sneak punch” tactics as opposed to 
break-through with 
massed heavy armor. It mindful 
of the old arguments in football on the 


the lumbering 
was 











DIESEL POWER PLANT: In production for several months and used in 

various types of Navy landing barges, this diesel power plant is known 

as the Quad. The four 6-cylinder two-cycle diesels are geared to a 

common Prgpelier shaft at the center of the tandem unit. All four engines 
attached to a centrally located gearbox 
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relative merits of the “end run and for- 


ward pass” against the “off-tackle smash — 


and line buck.” 


Ali this process of evolution in the 
armored force has a very real signifi- 
cance to suppliers of materials and parts 
in the field. The end is not yet in 
sight and probably will not be until the 
last day of battle. Right now, how- 
ever, it looks like a sure thing that the 
armored car and high-speed tank de- 
stroyer, both half-track and full track, 
are consigning the old conception of 
the combat tank to the substitute bench. 


Abnormal Wear on Bogie Wheels 


One of the principal difficulties re- 
ported from the field in connection with 
tanks is the inordinate wear on tracks, 
bogies and sprockets. Bogie wheels in 
American tanks have always been com- 
paratively small in diameter, around 12 
inches, which would seem to be pro- 
ductive of heavy wear, particularly as 
speeds increased. Photographs of cap- 
tured German  track-laying vehicles 
seemed to suggest that their engineers 
had gotten around this trouble by mak- 
ing large-diameter bogie wheels, possi- 
bly 28 or 30 inches, some of them even 
overlapping in the train on each side. 
It will be interesting to see if this de- 
sign principle is adopted on future ver- 
sions of U. S. tank destroyers and self- 
propelled gun mounts. 


Behind the design and development 
of these various old and new type ve- 
hicles is the well-knit organization of 
the Tank-Automotive Center of the 
Ordnance Department here in Detroit. 
Over the past year this group, rather 
hastily thrown together around a nu- 
cleus from Washington, has been grad- 
ually simmering down to something re- 
sembling efficient operations. Original- 
ly the Center occupied most of the Un- 
ion Guardian building downtown and 
several floors of the Fisher building 
three miles out from downtown. Now, 
by process of weeding out excess and 
inefficient personnel and consolidating 
certain offices it has been possible to 
look forward to concentrating the entire 
group in the downtown location. Hence 
the Fisher building offices will shortly 
be vacated. They have been occupied 
chiefly by the Development branch in 
charge of Lieut.-Col. J. M. Colby, and 
the Engineering section of the Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing branch under 
Lt. Col. F. R. Young. 


Packard has confirmed its occupation 
of the $5,000,000 Toledo, O., plant built 
originally for the Liquid Cooled Engine 
Division of Aviation Corp. New ac- 
tivity will include processing and ma- 
chining of several hundred component 
parts of the Rolls-Royce aircraft engine. 


70 


R. R. Rees, chief plant engineer for 
Packard, will head the Toledo opera- 
tion, which is expected to reach full 
capacity by the end of the year. Em- 
ployment, including practically all key 
positions, will be recruited locally, and 





NEW METHODS PAY 


Substantial savings in material, 
manpower, facilities and money 
have been effected by the air- 
plane industry through utilization 
of improved manufacturing proc- 
esses. Use of solid bar stock, 
forgings and sand castings which 
require extensive machining, mill- 
ing, boring, and profiling has 
been supplanted wherever possi- 
ble by processes employing stamp- 
ing, die casting, permanent mold 
castings, centrifugal castings, weld- 
ed assemblies and powder metal- 
lurgy. 

An aircraft engine component, 
for instance, previously machined 
from stainless steel solid bar and 
tubing is now stamped from sheet 
with a material saving of 80 per 
cent and at a cost reduction of 45 
per cent. 

An aircraft hardware item for- 
merly machined from critical stain- 
less steel bar stock is now drawn 
and drilled from non-critical car- 
bon steel strip. The old method 
required 285 pounds of steel for 
production of 1000 units while the 
new method requires only 62% 
pounds. Scrap production has 
been reduced from 83% to 24% 
per cent. 











annual payroll of this operation is es- 
timated at $10,000,000. 

K. R. Parker, former construction en- 
gineer in the Packard aircraft plant, will 
succeed Mr. Rees in the position of 
chief plant engineer. 

Mass production X-ray machine cap- 
able of inspecting as many as 17,000 
airplane castings in a 24-hour day has 
been developed by Westinghouse and is 
now being installed and tested in a 
Ternstedt Division plant in Detroit. Key 
to the new unit’s speed is a moving con- 
veyor 40 feet long and 3 feet wide which 
moves castings through the X-ray in- 
spection area. An exposed film of six 
castings is made every 30 seconds. De- 
signed to inspect both engine and fuse- 
lage castings up to 5 inches in thick- 
ness, the mechanism has two steel towers, 
each 12 feet high and located near the 
middle of the conveyor, each towér hous- 
ing an X-ray tube—one of these tubes 





operating at 140,000 volts and the other 
at 220,000 volts. 

Castings move along the conveyor on 
trays which stop automatically under 
the X-ray tubes. Lead-lined hoods pro- 
tect workmen from X-radiations while 
the exposure is made. The unit can be 
operated by from one to eight men, de- 
pending on the speed of testing desired. 

A comprehensive cross index of chem- 
ically equivalent specifications for fer- 
rous and nonferrous metals, with an 
identification code, has been completed 
and published by General Motors under 
direction of C. L. McCuen, vice president 
in charge of engineering. The project 
was initiated about a year ago at the 
request of the armed services and has 
been developed in co-operation with 
various materials suppliers, national 
technical societies and a number of 
trade organizations. 


Index Will Prove Helpful 


The publication, a copy of which 
should be on the desk of anyone con- 
cerned with specification, purchase or 
use of iron and steel and nonferrous 
metals in war production, is divided into 
three parts. Part I presents exact chem- 
ical analysis of the various specifications, 
broken down into ten groups of code 
numbers: 0-999 for manufacturers’ use 
in reporting analyses which are not cov- 
ered by existing code numbers; 1000- 
9999, carbon and alloy steel (in most 
cases code numbers are identical with 
corresponding S.A.E.-A.1S.I.  specifica- 
tions); 10000-12500, copper alloys; 
13000-13500, nickel alloys; 14000-14500, 
lead or tin alloys; 14750-14850, silver 
alloys; 20000-20999, aluminum alloys; 
21000-21500, magnesium alloys; 21700- 
21800, zinc alloys; 23500-23600, bis- 
muth or cadmium alloys. 

In addition to code numbers and 
chemical analyses, this section lists the 
material in its form, as well as the 
“source” specification number, sources 
being ten in number—army, army-navy 
aeronautical, air corps, NE steels, fed- 
eral, A.AS.1., Aeronautical Material 
Specifications (S.A.E.), navy, S.A.E., and 
A.S.T.M. 

Part II lists the specifications of each 
of the various organizations named 
above, together with the code number 
identifying the group to which each 
specification number is indexed. 

Part III is a numerical listing of the 
code numbers and their nominal compo- 
sitions. The code numbers obviously 
are useful in making bills of materials 
reports, particularly for CMP reports. 

Copies of the index may be obtained 
by addressing R. L. MeWilliams, Room 
8-133A, General Motors building, De- 
troit 2. 
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es . 2e MORE FOR A 
NON-RUSTING BOLT 
1N A VITAL PART 


AN A COUPLE OF PENNIES more per bolt save 
thousands of dollars? Indeed they can... and Harper 
Fastenings are proving it every day. Saving huge sums by 
preventing hidden destruction by rust and corrosion. They 
help war production machinery to stand up under today’s 
grueling speed and overtime. 
Such tremendous trifles, these Harper non-ferrous and 
stainless fastenings. Trifling too, in their extra cost. Yet 


tremendous in their usefulness. 


4320 STOCK ITEMS. .. of bolts, nuts, screws, 
washers, rivets and accessories in the non-ferrous and 


stainless alloys. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. ... and reference book —80 
pages—4 colors—193 illustrations—numerous tables and 
other data. Free when requested on a company letterhead. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2646 Fletcher Street, Chicago 
BRANCHES: 45 West Broadway, New York City; 1617 Pennsylvania 
Bivd., Philadelphia; 332 |. N. Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


HARPER Chicago 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS  [aiepmeeGnten 


BRASS « BRONZE ¢ COPPER +» EVERDUR + MONEL «+ STAINLESS 
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Bright future foreseen for Douglas Aircraft Co. in postwar pro- 
duction of transport planes. . . Use color system to solve 
troublesome steel marking problem. . . Labor troubles notably 
absent in plants because of good employe relations setup 


AMONG principal aircraft manufac- 
turers, Douglas Aircraft Co. has an ex- 
ceedingly good postwar opportunity to 
continue a fair share of its present plane- 
building activity because Douglas has 
occupied a prominent position in supply- 
ing commercial airliners like the well- 
known DC-2 and DC-3 ships flying many 
airlines today. The company’s scout 
bombers, torpedo bombers and attack 
bombers may go into oblivion with the 
day of peace, but there is general agree- 
ment on a bright future for greatly ex- 
panded air transport. 

Douglas began operations in southern 
California 23 years ago, although its 
founder, Donald W. Douglas, became in- 
terested in aviation as far back as 1909 
when he saw the Wright brothers fly 
their first plane. A native of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., he resigned from the Naval Acad- 
emy after being bitten by the aviation 
bug and studied aeronautical engineering 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He later worked with Commander J. C. 
Hunsaker on development of the first 
wind tunnel and for a time was chief 
engineer for Glenn L. Martin. 

First design of Douglas Aircraft was 
a 3-place biplane called the “Cloudster”. 
In 1922 Douglas introduced the DT-1, 
first torpedo-carrying airplane; in 1925 


the M-l, first mail plane, and the C-1, 
first cargo-carrying plane. In 1924, 
Douglas “World Cruisers” became the 
first planes to circumnavigate the globe 
with army pilots and crews. The DC 
series began in 1932 and by 1935 they 
were flying in 57 nations. 


B-19 Still Largest Bomber 


It was a long trail of progress from 
the first Cloudster to the giant 82-ton 
experimental bomber, the B-19, which 
Douglas finished a couple of years ago 
at a cost of something like $3,500,000. 
It is still the largest bomber ever built. 

Douglas Aircraft now operates a net- 
work of plants in southern California and 
in the Southwest and Midwest. They in- 
clude the home offices and plants in 
Santa Monica, El Segundo and Long 
Beach, Calif. In the Southwest, Douglas 
operates vast new plants at Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, Okla., while in Chicago 
a new plant featuring practically all 
wood construction is manufacturing C-54 
cargo planes. Latest project is a $10,- 
000,000 modification center which the 
company operates at Daggett, Calif. 

A word may be in order regarding 
current production models. Transport 
and cargo versions of the DC-3 are the 
C-47 Skytrain for cargo and C-53 Sky- 





Rope drop hammers with Kirksite dies used to form aluminum alloy shapes. 


Some plants are replacing this equipment with powered hammers known 
in the industry as Cecostamps 





trooper for personnel, and, for the Navy, 
the R4D-1, 3, 4 and 5, depending on 
various structural details but the same 
basic ship. This is a two-engine ship, 
commonly called the “work horse” of the 
air lines”, weighing about 9 tons empty 
and capable of carrying 3-5 tons load. It 
has a normal range of about 1500 miles 
and is built in California and Oklahoma. 

Better than twice the size of this basic 
design is the military version of the 
DC-4, a four-engine ship being built in 
California and in Chicago, called the 
Skymaster, the C-54 for passenger trans- 
port and C-54A for cargo in the Army 
design, and the R5D for the Navy. It 
will carry 54 hospital litters, or a light 
tank, or a heavy truck, and has an in- 
terior hoist for loading purposes. Nor- 
mal gross weight is 66,000 pounds, of 
which approximately 26,000 pounds are 
payload. 

In the single-engine field, Douglas 
supplies the SBD Dauntless dive bomber 
for the Navy and the similar A-24 dive 
bomber for the Army. In the two-en- 
gine class are the A-20 Havoc attack 
bombers and the DB-7 Boston, U. S. 
Army and R.A.F. designations for the 
same craft. 


Works With Other Builders 


Douglas also co-operates in the Boe- 
ing Flying Fortress B-17-F west coast 
pool, building them at the Long Beach 
plant; likewise assembling B-24 Consoli- 
dated bombers at Tulsa from parts 
shipped from Ford’s Willow Run. An- 
other co-operative venture, just the re- 
verse of the B-24 setup, is the production 
of Douglas A-20 attack bombers at the 
Nashville division of Consolidated Vultee. 
As a matter of record, Consolidated has 
established an office at the Douglas Santa 
Monica plant; with engineers on the 
scene to co-ordinate tooling and other ac- 
tivities. 

By far the largest capacity of the com- 
pany is concentrated in the two and four- 
engine fields. This points the way to 
the future of Douglas in the aircraft 
field. 

Among numerous innovations in man- 
ufacturing practice at the Santa Monica 
plant is a gravity-feed assembly floor on 
which A-20 bombers are finally as- 
sembled. The concrete floor is sloped 
slightly (6 inches in 200 feet) so that car- 
riages on which the planes are moved 
through the shop will travel of their own 
weivht along a guide channel set in the 
floor, avoiding the need for power to 
move the partially completed planes 
through assembly stations. 

The Douglas El Segundo plant near 
Inglewood is unusual in that employ- 
ment is 65 to 70 per cent women, near 
the highest ratio of any airplane plant in 
the country. Since the’ planes being 
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When the sharpshooter in a bomber 
goes into action, his pet “scatter gun” 
literally pours .50 caliber shells. These 
are fed into the machine gun from 
cartridge belts carefully packed in 
special ammunition boxes, 

Formerly these “feed boxes” were 
constructed of a scarcer metal, Now 
many are made of Armco ZINCGRIP 
—a zinc-coated steel with a tightly 
adherent coating. Because the zinc 
does not flake or peel when severely 
formed, it gives protection to the cor- 
ners as well as the flat parts, 


Shells must be safeguarded against 
contact with corroded surfaces to in- 
sure a smooth flow of deadly lead 
from machine guns, Rust caused by 
corrosive atmospheres would play hob 
with boxes made of ordinary metals. 

This is only one of many fighting 
jobs for Armco Zinccrip and other 
Armco special-purpose sheet steels. 
When you need sheet steels for war- 
time tasks, or for the products you 
will make when peace comes, remem- 
ber there is an ARMCO grade for every 
requirement. 

For complete information on any 
of these grades, just address The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
1701 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


NEW FEED BOX! 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING_MILL COMPANY 
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Organizational chart developed by Douglas Aircraft to show how an idea 
for a new plane progresses through various planning and production depart- 
ments to final inspection 


built there are the relatively small single- 
engine dive bombers, there is a minimum 
of heavy manual work involved. Women 
have proved eminently successful in all 
departments with the possible exception 
of the Kirksite foundry and drop ham- 
mer department. 

Rope drop hammers are operated in a 
good many of the airframe plants on the 
west coast, where they adhere to the be- 
lief that a hefty smack provides the best 
forming pressure for certain aluminum 
shapes. One of the newer techniques at 
Douglas El Segundo is the use of both 


74 


rubber pads and chunks of sponge rub- 
ber on top of the piece being formed 
particularly where the draw is deep. Rub- 
ber absorbs some of the impact of the 
falling male die and tends to prevent 
stretch wrinkles and tearing in the 
formed piece. The idea springs from 
the use of a rubber female die in the 
Guerin process for blanking and light 
forming work. Douglas developed the 
Guerin process and’ now has licensed 
many others to use it. 

The Long Beach piant is among the 
newer Douglas plants. Both B-17 Fly- 


ing Fortresses and C-47 cargo ships are 
built there, the plant comprising a series 
of adjoining but entirely separate units. 
This layout was developed to conform 
with suggestions made by the Army in 
respect: to«plant protection, the theory 
being that if Ome unit should be hit by 
an enemy bomb attack it would not in- 
capacitate the entire plant because of 
the dispe¥sion of the manufacturing, 
stores and assembly units. Over 22,000 
tons. of: stmycturals went into the various 
buildings. ~* - 


Use 35 Vertical-Lift Doors 


Movement of large planes in and out 


¥ of assembly buildings calls for special 


treatment of doors. There are in all 35 
Firguson vertical-lift doors installed at 
Long Beach, each made in four hori- 
zontal sections with motors, reduction 
gears, counterweights and pushbutton 
controls combined to facilitate opening 
or closing the wide span in 80 seconds. 
A single door may be as much as 150 
feet wide by 30 feet high. Framing is 
light structural steel between vertical I- 
beams, with sheet steel on the outside 
and a pressed insulation fiber on the in- 
side. The door installations at Long 
Beach required 870 tons of steel, 107,- 
350 square feet of insulation, 68 tons of 
steel castings, 832 hydraulic equalizers, 
764 tons of counterweight balances, 63,- 
500 feet of wire rope and motors totaling 
163 horsepower. 

Because of the great diversity of man- 
ufacturing onerations and the large num- 
ber of small parts processed, material 
control problems at Douglas are of con- 
siderable magnitude. Consider the single 
case of alloy steel used both in tooling 
and in production parts. About 150 
types of tooling and production steels 
are in regular use and one of the most 
serious difficulties is in maintaining their 
nroper identification both in storave and 
through processing. A color system for 
marking bars along their full length has 
heen devised, but it has many deficien- 
cies. 

Purchase orders specify identification 
of steel at the source, but suppliers are 
so rushed these days that this detail is 
often overlooked. Douglas materials- 
control officials suggest that perhaps the 
aircraft industry should co-operate fur- 
ther in the simplification of the numbers 
and types of steel in use, and also in 
persuading mills to do a better job of 
marking. 

Importance of steel marking is ex- 
plained as the outgrowth of unending 
changes in specifications of thousands of 
parts going into airplanes—changes dic- 
tated by safety or design improvements, 
substitutions to relieve shortages, or by 
instructions from Wright Field. F. L. 
Dean, Douglas metallurgist, says it is 
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iften worth more to know what a given 
material in process is than the intrinsic 
value of the steel itself. 

An accompanying chart shows how 
material control, purchasing and receiv- 
ing departments fit into the general flow 
chart of “idea to airplane” developed by 
Douglas. This arrangement does not ap- 
ply to the Long Beach plant alone, but 
to all operations under the company’s 
direction. 

Douglas Aircraft is credited on the 
Coast with having done an exceptional 
job of industrial and public relations. 
Labor troubles have been notably ab- 
sent, and union attempts to organize one 
or another of the Douglas plants have 
been unsuccessful, the most recent ex- 
ample being the defeat of both the 
UAW-CIO and AFL in an election at 
El Segundo. Much of this labor har- 
mony doubtless springs from the quiet 
skill of A. M. Rochlen, industrial and 
public relations director, and his staff, 
who maintain close contact with em- 
ployes and top management. Douglas 
was one of the first West Coast com- 
panies to adopt the 10-minute rest pe- 
riods twice on each shift, and to organize 
lunch-time entertainment and athletic 
contests for its employes. 

Latest management wrinkle at Douglas 
plants is the organization of a “high com- 
mand” to provide a more compact and 
streamlined administration of the nation- 
wide network of operations. The com- 
mittee is headed by President Donald 
W. Douglas, and includes Frederic W. 
Conant, vice president and director of 


manufacturing; A. E. Raymond, vice 
president, engineering; John M. Rogers, 
vice president, contract administration; 
Ralph V. Hunt, vice president and comp- 
troller, and Mr. Rochlen. 

Announcement of the committee's or- 
ganization followed closely the revela- 
tion that Douglas in May broke all pro- 
duction records by turning out more than 
13,000,000 pounds of warplanes, an in- 
crease of 150 per cent over May, 1942, 
and 698 per cent over May, 1941. 


Cutting Tool Conservation 
Being Pushed by NIAA 


National Industrial Advertisers 
ciation has joined forces with the Divi- 
sion of Information of the War Produc- 
tion Board and the War Advertising 
Council, to promote the national cam- 
paign to cut down the alarming waste 
of industrial cutting tools. 

More than 9,000,000 workers with lit- 
tle or no previous experience in the met- 
alworking industries now are concerned 
in one way or another with operations 
involving broaches, milling cutters, drills, 
taps, reamers, and many other standard 
and special tools whose total annual out- 
put, running to $450,000,000, is in dan- 
ger of being insufficient to keep up with 
current demands. 

Analysis of the situation by WPB indi- 
cates three main causes of undue wastage: 


Asso- 


(1) Breakage and spoilage of tools due 
to carelessness or lack of knowledge of 
tool handling and use; 


This is a jig in which inner wing for C-47 cargo ship is assembled. Note the 
three working levels on this massive jig, end towers of which are built of 
10-inch steel pipe and weigh nearly three tons each. Towers are set in 2 x 6 
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foot reinforced concrete islands to insulate the structure from vibration 





(2) Dulling and other damage result- 
ing from lack of care when the tool is 
not in use; 

(3) Needless scrapping when tools 
can be repaired or new tools created by 
tipping, grinding, brazing other 
methods of reclamation. 

The government campaign centers in 
the Conservation Division, WPB, which 
is working closely with the Tools Divi- 
sion, War Training Ac‘ivities and War 
Drive authorities. 


and 


Production 

Needless breakage, under wear and 
thoughtless scrapping of vital tools can 
only be halted by a nation-wide cam- 
paign which will reach right down into 
the plants where this spoilage is occur- 
ring. Featuring the slogan, “Tools Are 
Weapons—Treat ‘em Righ!” industrial 
advertising will be used to drive home 
the crying need for, and practical ways 
At the 
same time, local chapters and members 
of NIAA will take direct action in in- 
dustrial centers and in individual plants 
to see that conservation are 
held, that posters are mounted in prom- 
inent that 
given intensified instruction in the proper 


and means of, tool conservation. 


meetings 


positions and workers are 


handling of tools. 

To further this important phase of the 
campaign a text book for industrial ad- 
vertisers and trade publications has been 
prepared by the War Advertising Council 
and the War Production Board. 

This book explains the objectives of 
the campaign and contains a wealth of 
material useful in developing advertising 
copy to key in with this vital phase of 
the war production program. Copies of 
this book are available from WPB Divi- 
sion of Information, Conservation Section, 
llth and H Sts., Washington. 

Particulars on this campaign can be 
obtained by writing to National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, Inc., 100 
East Ohio street, Chicago. Wilmer H. 
Cordes is vice president in charge of 
war activities and Bernard Dolan is tool 
conservation campaign manager 


Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Adding 74 Coke Ovens 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Den- 
ver, plans construction of 74 coke ovens 
at its Minnequa steel plant. Colorado 
Fuel & Iron now has 192 coke ovens 
at Minnequa, and the new equipment 
means a capacity increase of around 40 
per cent. 

The company expects a new iron ore 
bedding plant and sintering plant at Min- 
nequa to be finished by September. 

Officials anticipate that the new open 
shaft, hoist and head frame being in- 
stalled at the corporation’s iron mines at 
Sunrise, Wyo., will be completed this fall. 
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URGENT need for iron and steel scrap 
has not yet been satisfied. Collection ef- 
fort must be intensified over coming 
months if the steel industry’s production 
goal of 92,000,000 tons of ingots this 
year is to be attained. 

For the first half of 1943 the steel- 
makers established a new production high 
of 43,866,912 ingot tons. But even as- 
suming that the “Steel for Victory” 
drive uncovers the desired 2,000,000 
additional tons of steel ingots in the last 
half of the year, this still leaves an even 


GETTING OUT THE SCRAP 





Increased dependence on plant waste stresses urgent need of 
effective collection systems. . . Improved worker efficiency 
and morale are programs’ byproducts. . . Collection of 15,- 
000,000 tons required before end of 1943 


higher new production record of 46,133,- 
088 tons to be achieved during the cur- 
rent six months—that is, output of 2,- 
266,176 more tons of steel than were 
turned out in the first half. Can the 
steelmakers do it? 

They can if tonnage of iron and steel 
scrap is increased to the point where 
steel companies’ stocks on hand are al- 
ways adequate, in the view of govern- 
ment officials. But latest figures from the 
Scrap Processors Branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Salvage Division are not 
reassuring. 

In May auto wreckers and scrap deal- 
ers shipped 155,677 net tons of iron and 
steel scrap to steel mills. For June, how- 
ever, this figure slumped to 91,548 tons— 
drop of 41.2 per cent. Number of old 
cars purchased for wrecking likewise 
skidded, showing a loss of 32.6 per cent 
for June compared with May. 

Without production of new cars, stocks 
of old automobiles are shrinking. In June, 
1942, auto wreckers reached the pinnacle 
of tonnage delivery, shipping 454,038 
tons to mills. Since then the number of 
cars wrecked and volume of scrap shipped 
have steadily diminished. For the six- 
month period ending December, 1942, 
an estimated 934,620 cars were scrapped; 
the six months ending this June the total 
was only 538,524 cars. Last month some 
65,350 junked cars were processed, and 
it is believed that for the remainder of 
1943 the month'y average will be around 
55,000—a total of 330,000 for the cur- 
rent six-month period. 

This sharp drop in potential scrap ma- 
terial cons itutes a threatening situation 
in the opinion of the WPB Salvage Divi- 
sion. Paul C. Cabot, who resigned re- 
cently as director of the division because 


This war production “harvest 
scene” is part of the process of 
salvaging metal chips and turnings 
at the Pioneer-Eclipse division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Teterboro, 
N. J. Chips must be crushed or 
briquetted prior to remelting 


of ill health, stated before leaving the 
post: 

“With increased steel requirements 
for the last six months of the year, our 
scrap position must be stepped up ac- 
cordingly. To this end we have in- 
creased our collection quota to 15,000,- 
000 tons for the period. 

“This means that all salvage workers 
throughout the country, in all phases of 
salvage activities, must work harder to 
make good this increased scrap quota. 
With less scrap available in the wrecked- 
auto field, we must work even harder in 
all other fields constituting sources of 
iron and steel scrap, such as agricultural 
areas, railroads, industrial sources, and 
worn out and abandoned properties. We 
are assured by the consuming mi!ls that 
they will take prepared scrap in the areas 
where they are located. So we have this 
added incentive to get in all material 
available. 

“Only in this way can we expect to 
meet the heavy additional requirements 
placed upon us by the increased steel 
quotas.” 

Considering the inevitable decline in 
stocks of old cars, and the lower quality 
of household and general collection scrap 
as supply sources dry up, it seems ap- 
parent industrial plants must be de- 
pended upon increasingly for the scrap 
gathered during the July-December 
period. 


Scrap Collection Pays 


Wartime expansion of the nation’s in- 
dustrial plants and their heavy produc- 
tion schedules have brought about devel- 
opment of improved methods for col- 
lecting and processing waste metals. 

Disposal of plant scrap improves the 
safety factor, makes for greater efficiency 
of employes, and improves worker morale. 
Beyond that many industrial companies 
are discovering that modern §scrap- 
handling processes otherwise 
wasted dollars. 

For example, the Perfect Circle Co., 
Hagerstown, Ind., has found cast-iron bor- 
ings salvaged from its plants need no 
longer be termed scrap; they rate as a 
byproduct. These “chemical borings” are 


return 
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aow being sold to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. for use in manufacturing 
dyes for troop uniforms. DuPont also 
uses the borings to produce a chemical 
needed in reclaiming rubber, and they go 
directly into the production of smoke- 
less powder and other explosives. Such 
use of scrap points to the extra dividends 
possible when every type of plant scrap 
is utilized to best advantage. 

Plant “scrap hounds” are not new, but 
Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, O., 
presents a record of the benefits possible 
with such a device. The company’s 
“hound” consists of a 4-cylinder jeep 
motor, a generator, a magnet able to lift 
a 700-pound manhole cover, and a jeep 
trailer. Energized by the motor, the mag- 
net is driven around the plant to pick up 
nails, steel turnings, and other metal ob- 
jects along the route. 

In its first four days’ operation the 
“hound” added 3145 pounds of metal to 
the Willys-Overland scrap pile. Further- 
more, during its first month of use the 
device reduced by 75 per cent the nail 
and metal damage of tires on company 
cars, trucks and tractors; and rejections of 
jeep tires, because of cuts sustained on 
test runs, were reduced to a negligible 
figure by this means. 

Some large plants have installed com- 
plete systems for exact control of every 
type of metal scrap with gratifying re- 
sults. An example of the economies pos- 
sible can be cited in experience at the 
Teterboro, N. J. plant of the Bendix 
Aviation Corp., which is operating a 
salvage system which the War Produc- 
tion Board recommends as a model for 
other industries. 


Plan Based on Segregation 


Basis of this successful system is segre- 
gation of metals from start to finish of 
each - manufacturing process through 
simp'e card identification. Each month 
this program salvages 500 tons of steel in 
6 basic alloys; 85,000 pounds of alumi- 
num, segregated into 6 groups; 35,000 
pounds of magnesium; 35,000 pounds of 
brass in 10 different alioys; 35,000 gallons 
of oils and solvents. 

As described by its designer, F. P. 
Joralemon, Bendix Pioneer-Eclipse salv- 
age superintendent, the system is based 
on a simple plan plus application of mass- 
production methods, and is operated with 
less than half of 1 per cent of total plant 
manpower. 

Recovery of metal turnings and oils 
starts with each working shift, as the 
plant setup men assign jobs to cutting, 
drilling or boring machines. The setup 
man posts on every machine a printed 
card stating the type of metal and alloy 
being worked on that machine. 

For positive identification the steel 
alloys are classified in 6 basic groups: 
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high-carbon steel containing no nickel; 
steel containing 1 to 3 per cent nickel al- 
loy; steel containing 3 to 5 per cent nickel 
alloy; steel containing molybdenum or 
“toughener”; chrome vanadium steel; 
stainless steels. The cards subdivide each 
group in from 2 to 12 grades. Cards are 
also printed to classify 4 grades of alumi- 
num, 30 types of brass, bronze, and cop- 
per, and 1 type of magnesium. 


Cards Are Kept Posted 


The machine operators are specifically 
instructed to keep the cards posted on 
their machines until each job is com- 
pleted, to insure positive identification of 
scrap by types. Then it is the setup man’s 
task to see that each machine is thorough- 
ly cleansed of one type of chips before 
the change is made to a job requiring 
another metal. 

Cleanup men are provided with oil 
tight containers built to fit various types 
of machines and mounted on 
carts resembling mine cars. These carts 
are operated by hand or by electric lift 
trucks, 

As soon as a machine has been cleansed 
of chips or turnings the scrap-filled cars 
—each carrying its identification card— 
are hauled to the salvage department, 
housed in a separate building. There the 
oil-soaked turnings are dumped into a 
hopper and lifted 20 feet by skip-hoist 
to a sorting table, where butt ends or 
rough parts are separated by hand before 
the entire mass is dumped into a crusher. 

In the crusher the rough metal is pul- 
verized into what the salvage expert terms 
“shoveling chips.” The crushing process 
also starts the separation of oil and metal. 
A belt then conveys the chips into a 
huge basketlike steel container; a switch 
is pressed and the container whirls. With- 
in a few moments the cutting oil has been 
separated from the metal chips by cen- 
trifugal force. 

Oil recovered in this extractor flows 
out the bottom of the iron basket into a 
sump. It is next pumped into a hopper 
tank, where it is pasteurized at a tempera- 
ture of 160 degrees Fahr. The oil is then 
filtered to eliminate powdered metal and 
slime, after which it is pumped to supply 
tanks for further issue and use. 


wheeled 


Air Conveyor Carries Chips 


The oil-free metal chips are next fed 
into an air conveyor and blown 25 feet 
into hard steel hoppers. They are then 


Cutting oils drain from the bottom 
of a centrifugal force extractor and 
are recovered for reuse at the 
Pioneer-Eclipse division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp. More than 30,000 
gallons of oil per month are sal- 
vaged at the Bendix plant 






loaded into trucks which carry them to 
smelters for reprocessing, after which 
they are put back into use. 

System Has New Building 

This system for recovering metals and 
oils speedily and efficiently has been 
occupying its new building for several 
months. 

By these and similar methods industrial 
plants are conserving critical metals and 
aiding the “Steel for Victory” drive in 
this crucial six-month period. That these 
efforts are critically needed is suggested 
by the figures of the Bureau of Mines, 
with May consumption higher than for 
April, and month-end stocks slightly 
down. Scrap consumption for May totaled 
4,723,000 against 4,642,000 for 
April. Scrap stocks on hand at end of 
May amounted to 6,905,000 tons, com- 
pared with a total of 6,918,000 tons 
shown at April's enc. 
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WAR CONTRACTS 











Ordnance Plans 
For Conversion 


Chicago district completes ter- 
mination of 90 contracts. . . 
H. P. Isham now district chief 
on terminations 












CHICAGO 

ALTHOUGH army ordnance produc- 
tion in the Chicago Ordnance District 
is increasing and the district is adminis- 
tering 3338 prime contracts with total 
valuation of $3,696,248,799, steps al- 
ready are being taken to smocth con- 
version of industry in this area back to 
peacetime production. 

This was seen im the recent announce- 
ment by Brig. Gen. Thomas S. Ham- 
mond, district chief, that H. P. Isham, 
ordnance executive, will hold the newly 
created position as chief of Purchasing, 
Termination and Renegotiation Policy. 
He will be assisted by Lt. Col. Francis 
W. Parker Jr., assistant chief, and will 
have the co-operation of the Chicago 
district's price adjustment board set up 
in August, 1942. 

“Our first consideration, of course,” 
Gen. Hammond said, “is to continue to 
provide American soldiers with the best 
equipment in the world . . . enough and 
on time. But we know that the war will 
end some day in complete victory, and 
American industry eventually will return 
to normal operations. When that time 
comes, we want to be in a position to 
help manufacturers make the conversien 
with maximum speed and minimum dis- 
tress. The men who will handle that 







































work for the War Department in this dis- 
trict will have had sufficiently broad 
business experience to guarantee the real- 
ization of that objective.” 

Mr. Isham, who has been with the 
ordnance district since May, 1942, as 
chief of the planning division, was for- 
merly president of the Clearing Industrial 
District. Col. Parker, in civilian life an 
attorney, was a member of Parker & 
Carter, patent lawyers, until as a major 
in the ordnance reserve he was called to 
active duty early in 1940. 

Appointment of George F. James, for 
the past year a member of the price ad- 
justment section, as chief of that sec- 
tion, also was announced by Gen. Ham- 
mond. He succeeds William R. Odell 
Jr., who left his post as assistant treas- 
urer, International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, a year ago for temporary service 
with the ordnance district and is now re- 
turning to his former position. 

“Terminations of contracts are certain 
to become increasingly important when 
the war effort passes its peak,” Gen. 
Hammond asserted, “and we are deter- 
mined that such terminations shall be 
handled promptly and fairly. Already 
the Chicago district has completed ter- 
mination of 90 contracts.” 


A.F.A. Picks Buffalo for 
Its 1944 Convention 


The third War Production Foundry 
Congress and the forty-eighth annual 
meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association will be held in Buffalo, the 
week of April 25, 1944, according to an- 
nouncement following the annual meet- 


ing of the association’s board. 
All phases of the event will be housed 





in Buffalo’s Memorial Auditorium. 

Provision will be made for suppliers 
of equipment and materials to demon- 
strate the utility of their products through 
use of exhibit booths for conference and 
consultation and displays of models, prod- 
ucts and equipment. 


Annual meetings of the A.F.A. have 
been held in Buffalo twice previously. 


BRIEFS... 


Werthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., announces ac- 
quisition of Ransome Machinery Co., 
Dunnellen, N. ]., as a wholly owned 
subsidiary. 

—o— 


McKenna Metals Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
has been succeeded by Kennametal Inc. 
Personnel, management, products and 
policies remain the same. Directors are 
Philip M. McKenna, Alex G. McKenna 
and Donald C. McKenna. The following 
officers were elected: Philip M. Mc- 
Kenna, president; Alex G. McKenna, 
vice president; Donald C. McKenna, 
vice president; George T. Kearns, *~ as- 
urer, and Robert M. Zacharias, secretary. 


Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of automatic 
screw machines, has purchased the 
G&N Mfg. Co., Cleveland, maker of 
high-pressure hydraulic die-casters. The 
G & N company will be operated as a 
division of Cleveland Automatic. Officers 
are president, Millar Brainard; ‘executive 
vice president, G. V. Patrick, also vice 
president of the controlling company; 
treasurer, James Hammond, Cleveland 
Automatic Machine Co. president. 





—— They Say: 





“If we Americans, in the peace that lies ahead, pre- 





“The first and most difficult phase of the war—overcom- 








pare for World War III with thoughtful adherence to our 
experiences and lessons of the past, World War III will 
in all probability never be fought.”—J. Carleton Ward, Jr., 
president, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., and head 
of East Coast Aircraft War Production Council. 


“There must be more and more industry. It is essen- 
tial to political and economic freedom, and anything that 
hinders industry is harmful to the American ideal. In- 
dustry can give the only social security human beings can 
know—the security of being able to produce what they 
need.”—Henry Ford on his eightieth birthday, July 31. 


“When we realize that taxes must be uniform, it is clear 
that further drastic increases would be backbreaking and 
destructive to the middle class and to the lower upper 
class."——Sen, Walter F. George (D., Ga.), chairman, Senate 
Finance Committee. 





ing the enemy’s initial superiority in arms and in experienced 


fighting men—is now drawing to a elose. Millions of 
Americans have been trained and equipped for combat, 
and America’s production of war materials has risen far 
above that of the Axis countries. Our military might 
has made itself felt in Africa, the South Pacific and the 
Aleutians, setting the stage for more decisive operations to 
come.”—B. F. Fairless, president, United States Steel Corp. 
° ° ° 
“There has been so much talk about postwar planning 
by professors, government and business leaders that the 
need for such planning by individuals and families has 
been largely overlooked. Wartime payrolls call for some 
personal planning on the part of every man and woman 
now holding a job. There is a real challenge to good 
sense in every paycheck nowadays. This is particularly 
true since so many workers are drawing extra pay for longer 
hours at overtime rates.”"——E. J. Kulas, vice chairman, ex- 
ecutive committee, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, in a statement to employes. 














FINANCIAL REPORTS 








Steel Producers’ First Half Net 


Earnings Slightly Below Year Ago 


Second quarter returns show 
little change from initial three 
months—Profits sharply below 
like 1941 periods 


COMBINED net income of the first 
18 steel producers to report for the 
initial six months this year totaled $86,- 
827,257, off slightly from the $90,489,- 
745 aggregate net profit reported by the 
same group in the corresponding 1942 
period. 

In the first half of 1941 net earnings 
were substantially higher at $149,527,- 
722. 

Sharp increase in payrolls, and to a 
lesser extent higher material costs were 
the chief factors accounting for the de- 
cline in first half earnings. New records 
were established in steel ingot output 
and steel produced for sale during this 
period. 

Tax provisions for the first half report- 
ed by 15 companies in the group were 
off moderately, reflecting the lower earn- 
ings before taxes in most instances. Only 
five of those companies reporting taxes 
made larger provisions during the first 
half than in the like period a year ago. 


Provision for taxes in the first half of 
1942 were largely guess work in that 
estimates were made on the basis of the 
likely increase in tax rates then in the 
process of being formulated by Congress. 
First half taxes for 15 steel interests re- 
porting aggregated $235,223,106, com- 
pared with $298,844,021 in the same 
period a year ago and $138,929,086 for 
the corresponding first six months during 
1941. 


Second quarter net earnings for the 
group of 18 steel producers, represent- 
ing close to 90 per cent of ingot capac- 
ity, amounted to $42,960,382. This was 
substantially unchanged from the $43,- 
066,874 reported by the like companies 
in the initial three months this year. In 
the second quarter of 1942 and 1941 the 
aggregate net income for this same group 
totaled $33,742,844 and $64,324,087 re- 
spectively. 


Allegheny Ludlium’s First 
Half Net Is $2,583,319 


First half net profit of Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, totaled 
$2,583,319, equal to $1.97 a common 


share. In like period of 1942 and 1941] 


and 


the company earned $1,963,362 
$4,160,847 respectively. 

Second quarter earnings amounted to 
$1,164,079, against $1,419,240 in the 
initial three months this year and $1,- 
047,716 in the June period last year. 

Tax provisions for the first half aggre- 
gated $10,487,500, compared with $7,- 
324,900 in corresponding 1942 months. 


National Steel Has First 
Half Net of $5,218,865 


National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, re- 
ports first half net income of $5,218,865, 
equal to $2.36 a share on capital stock. In 
like 1942 period earnings amounted to 
$5,426,282, or $2.46 a share. 

June quarter net profit totaled $2,- 
538,015, compared with $2,680,850 in 
the initial three months and $2,750,445 
in the corresponding 1942 quarter. 

Tax provisions for the first half ag- 
gregated $12,075,000, against $12,750,- 


000 for the same period last year. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Profit Totals $967,674 


Earnings of Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Cleveland, are reported at $967,674, 
equal to $1.98 a share on $5 preferred 
stock, for the six months ended June 30. 
In like 1942 period profit totaled $1,874,- 

(Please turn to Page 158) 





Comparison of Steel Producers’ First Half and Quarterly Earnings 





First Taxes 
Quarter Second Quarter First Half First Half 

1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
United States Steel Corp. $15,405,597 $15,679,456 $ 5,945,373§ $31,086,053 $33,866,907 $52,800,000 $117,000,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 6,228,693 6,614,210 6,070,913 12,842,903 12,211,601 61,610,000 49,400,000 
Republic Steel Corp. 3,666,557 2,337,175 3,355,158 6,003,732 8,072,121 29,600,000 35,800,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 2,399,369 2,411,248 2,438,752 4,810,617 4,930,470 11,500,000 11,800,000 
National Steel Corp. 2,680,850 2,538,015 2,750,445 5,218,865 5,426,282 12,075,000 12,750,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 2,147,023 2,257,425 2,291,119 4,404,448 4,867,698 12,613,000 16,377,000 
Inland Steel Co. . 2,796,321 3,011,333 2,782,391 5,807 ,654 5,471,481 10,721,000 14,521,000 
American Rolling Mill Co 1,535,205 1,694,492 1,602,688 3,229,697 3,334,323 8,219,023 7,131,459 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 961,391 1,329,010 795,558 2,290,401 1,995,648 2,433,000 5,346,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 600,121 421,403 731,840 1,021,524 1,377,175 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 1,915,905 1,798,164 2,170,731 3,714,069 3,846,77:! 19,374,416 18,133,162 
Copperweld Steel Co. 216,332 227,809 258,811 444.141 597,868 21,567 + 895,440 
Sharon Steel Corp. 445,564 489,871 386,900 935,436 637,202 3,347,000 1,550,000 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 1,149,240 1,164,079 1,047,718 2,583,319 1,963,362 10,487,500 7,324,900 
Granite City Steel Co. 121,560 100,352 176,833 221,912 254,490 137,000 210,000 
Continental Steel Corp. 118,159 216,179 234,410 334,338 403,747 284,600 605,060 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 187,133 255,803 37,668 442.936 202.976 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 220,854 414,358 665,536 635,212 1,029,619 

Totals $43,066,874 $42,960,382 $33,742,844 $86,827,257 $90,489,745 $235,223,106 $298,844.02] 

FINISHING CAPACITY ONLY 
Acme Steel Co. $422,316 $509,554 $380,285 $931,870 $896,963 $2,875,285 $2,821,251 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co. 123,226 48,158 36,479 171,384 175,405 911,208 473,364 
PIG IRON CAPACITY ONLY 
Interlake Iron Corp. $260,430 $230,397 $247,840 $490,827 $692,602 $885,000 $1,070,000 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co. 152,311 191,374 202,900 343,686 336,072 270,000 424.955 

251,815 300,283 66,553° 552,098 330,784 342,173} 644,6511 


Woodward Iron Co. .. 


tGives effect to a net credit of $115,091 for estimated recovery of 1941 excess profits taxes. tExcess profits taxes. °Loss. 


§Includes tax adjustment. 


August 9, 1943 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Production Fluctuates 
Within Narrow Range 


INDUSTRIAL production is well sustained at recent 
peak levels, with most business barometers recording only 
slight gains or negligible declines. Output of essential war 
products continues in tremendous volume, despite can- 
cellations in some lines. 

Among weekly industrial indicators slight gains have 
been recorded in electric power consumption, petroleum 
production and freight carloadings. Steel ingot and bi- 
tuminous coal production held unchanged, while slight de- 
clines were registered in heavy engineering construction 
awards and truck and automobile output. 


ELECTRIC POWER—New all-time records in electric 
power generated have been established in recent weeks 
and further gains are seen for the remainder of the year. 

Increase in power facilities from the start of the war 
program through 1944 is expected to exceed 8 million kilo- 
watts, bringing total installed capacity for class I utilities 
to 45,000,000 kilowatts and capacity in industrial plants 
and small utilities to more than 10 million. The war has 
brought about a 43 per cent increase in power consump- 
tion from 1939 to 1942. To date this year there has 
been a 17 per cent gain in consumption over 1942. Rela- 
tively small amount of additional power capacity is sched- 
uled for the duration of the war program. 

The electric power systems in conjunction with govern- 
ment officials are proceeding with plans for an intensive 
nation-wide voluntary conservation program for the pur- 
pose of saving manpower, steel, copper, coal, oil, natural 
gas, tungsten and other critical materials and equipment. 


STEEL CASTINGS—Manpower shortage, particularly 
in the unskilled labor group, continues to limit steel cast- 
ings production to slightly under 90 per cent of capacity. 
The industry's war expansion program is practically com- 
pleted, but despite sutticient plant capacity many inter- 
ests are behind in meeting war production schedules. De- 
liveries, while varying widely, appear to average about 
three months. There is some doubt the 1943 production 
goal of 3,154,000 tons can be met, due to inability to 
bring production up to capacity because of manpower lack. 


—— FIGURES THIS WEEK 





Latest official production figures show a slight upturn 
during May to 163,812 tons, compared with 161,403 in 
April, and the all-time peak of 176,470 tons recorded 
during March. Orders also increased in May to 192,531 
tons, but were still below the high point in recent years 
of 213,130 reported for January. 


SCRAP—Decline of 3 per cent in steel and iron scrap 
stocks held by producers and suppliers during May more 
than offset a one per cent increase in consumers’ stocks, 
the Bureau of Mines reports. Despite the latest decline, 
stocks on May 31 last were about 75 per cent above 
that recorded in the like 1942 month. However, recent 
curtailment of pig iron production resulting from the coal 
strike has forced steelmakers to dip further into supplies. 









INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity). 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours). . 
Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons). 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.). 
Construction Volume (ENR—unit $1,000,000). __. 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) _ 
*Dates on request. 





Latest Prior Month Year 
Period® Week Ago Ago 
98.0 98.0 92.0 98.0 
4,227 4,196 4,111 3,649 
1,983 1,983 775 1,843 
4,133 4,119 4,008 
$41.2 $49.0 $60.1 $259.8 
19,900 20,130 18,645 18,260 
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United States Government ee Held (millions) + $32,510 $32,287 $31,753 $17,178 
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MamenAL Loner, in0c Pst THOMPSON AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. eumeaan 
LUBRICATION LOG 
TYPE OF LUBRICATION PERIOD DaTE OaTEe OaTE DATE OaTE DATE DATE DATE DATE 
2 weexs 
Fig. 1. (Left)— 
3 weexs Visible file card for 
Fe system that auto- 
— matically assures 
x — lubrication will oc- 
—- cur at proper inter- 
6 weexs vals by providing 
2 MONTHS data for daily work 
daben y . 
3 mowrns orders to lubricat- 
ood ing crew 
4 MONTHS 
5 MONTHS 
6 MONTHS ESS 
mt YEARLY 
sy ’ ; 7 oF ” * 25 2 fi s pees é ss a a, " j a Cig. s Sot 











“PLANNED” LUBRICATION 


. cuts machinery repair and down time, reduces grease 
and oil inventories, enables new workers to do effective lubri- 
cating job, lowers costs 


By O. M. ALBL the No. 2 centerless grinders? They 
Lubrication Engineer have to be scraped in almost every 
Thompson en Ce. month. We have at least three or four 

jobs down a week.” 
“SAY, BILL, this makes the second “Well, I put grease von some and 
time this week that the hydraulic pump 600-W -on others; you have to satisfy the 
on this machine has gummed up; the °P®rators; they're fussy about their ma- 


other machines like this one are getting chines. 


just as bad. Something has to be done It was conditions like these and many 
about it”. others which gave the machine repair 


“Well”, answered Bill, “I put the oil department of Thompson Aircraft Prod- 
ucts Co. a headache. The general fore- 
man was in the middle, since he was in 
charge of both repair and lubrication 
departments—a tough spot for any man 
—no buck passing here. A general lu- 
brication man seemed the answer to the 
problem. 

He was hired and soon after, the 
lubrication department evolved a pro- 


in that the manufacturer recommended; 
I'm not going to stick my neck out by 
trying some other oil.” 

“Yes, and what about the slides on 


Fig. 2. (Center, left)—Daily record card 

is punched in appropriate square every 

time a “lube” job is performed. These, 

with permanent record, provide full ac- 
count of lubrication 


Fig. 3. ( Left)—Visible filing system an- 
swers questions as to when, how and with 
what a lubrication job was performed 
and indicates when it should be done 
again. Left to right: O. M. Albl, lubri- 
cation engineer; Wm. Galinas, supervisor; 
E. B. Finley, general foreman, machine 
maintenance 
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gressive plan of lubrication systems and 
methods. The first thing done was to 
make a survey of the lubricants used 
in each machine and to record them. 
This record served as a basis from which 
to work. In the forge shop and the 
heat treat it was found that a high priced 
automotive motor oil was used where 
a low priced machine oil was recom- 
mended. Here, a duplication of hy- 
draulic oils; there, several cylinder oils 
where two would suffice, etc. Needless 
to say, these extra oils were eliminated 
along with many others. 


In the end, 40 per cent of the oils 
were disposed of and 40 per cent of the 
headaches with them, since the possi- 
bility of applying the wrong lubricant 
was cut by the same percentage. Book- 
keeping and other records were simpli- 
fied, too. 

A second survey was made, at which 
time recommendations were recorded for 
the proper lubricants for each type of 
machine and equipment, keeping in mind 
the manufacturer’s recommendations, the 
oil company’s recommendations, and our 
own past experience. 

Samples of the lubricants were then 
submitted to the plant laboratory where 
they were approved by the chief chemist 
after extensive tests. The rule is that all 
lubricants must first be approved by the 
chief chemist before actual testing or use 
in the plant. 

Yes, the lubrication man stuck his neck 
out and tried a straight mineral oil in 
place of an oil with an additive over 
the objections of the machine manu- 
facturer. It worked. The machines ran 
for a period of from 3 to 5 months with- 
out gumming up, and without changing 
the oil. 

The slides? Oh, yes. This problem 
brought up two questions: One, the fre- 
quency of lubrication; two, definite rec- 
ommendations for each type of machine. 

Taking the latter first, a permanent 
record card was found to be the answer. 





Fig. 4. (Top, right)—A chart like this 
is visible through back of transparent 
envelope and is used to show points 
where lubricant is to be applied to 
machine 
Fig. 5. (Center, right)—Card carried in 
front of transparent envelope attached to 
each machine to show permanent record 
of parts to be lubricated, lubricant, meth- 
od and where work is to be done. Amount 
of lubricant is also shown 
Fig. 6. ( Right )}—Lubrication system per- 
mits inexperienced workers to do reliable 
and expert job of lubrication because they 
are definitely instructed as to what lu- 
bricant to use, where to apply it, and 
how much. It’s all in writing and chart 
form, they need not depend upon their 
memories to do the job correctly 
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A transparent envelope is attached to 
each machine in which the permanent 
record card, Fig. 5, is placed. This bears 
the machine name, number, bay in which 
it is located, name of the parts to be 
lubricated, code of the oil opposite the 
part name, the gallon capacity and the 
station numbers. The station numbers 
correspond to the numbered arrows on 
a photostatic copy, Fig. 4, of the ma- 
chine, placed in the transparent envel- 
ope so it can be seen from the opposite 
side. The numbered arrows on this dia- 
gram designate each point to be lubri- 
cated; the numbers of the arrows using 
the same lubricants are listed opposite 
the code number of that oil, appearing 
on the permanent record card. Turning 





to the reverse side of the permanent 
record card, the date is posted under 
the category of lubrication performed, 
providing the frequency is longer than 
a two-week Those occurring 
more often are listed on separate cards. 
There are over 60 of these special jobs. 
On the cards the machine part to be 
lubricated is listed, together with the 
future dates, usually covering a period 
of several months. For example, when 
all the spindle reservoirs using a mixture 
of kerosene and oil are drained and 
flushed, the date is punched out on the 
( Please Page 99) 


interval. 


turn to 
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. » » automatically assures perfect welds in applying studs 
or other metal sections endwise to plates or similar flat surfaces; 
is particularly suitable for application of hold-down studs 
through planking on ship decks 


A METHOD of stud welding with all 
operations under precise automatic con- 
trol was designed especially for use in 
ship deck work and is described for this 
application. However, it fully meets the 
requirements of many other uses calling 
for the end-welding of steel sections to 
metal surfaces. These operations can be 
performed at substantial savings of both 
time and material. 

Due to its automatic operation and the 
production of perfect welds without long 
training and experience for the operator, 
welding by this method is made practical 
for a large number of applications where 
other methods have not been satisfactory. 

Advantages of Welded Stud Deck 
Fastening: The costly operation of drill- 
ing holes through the metal deck is 
eliminated and the deck plating remains 
watertight with no danger of seepage 
through loosened bolts. 

—Deck planking may be laid at any 
time—there is no necessity for delaying 
interior work until deck bolts have been 
installed. There is no interference with 
wiring, ducts, fittings, etc., on the under- 
side of the deck and the studs may be 
“spotted” at any point—even over deck 
beams. 

—In the wood planking itself, a much 
smaller hole is required for the installa- 
tion of a given size stud than by any 
other method, thereby retaining greater 


From top to bottom, left— 


strength in the planking. The stud fits 
snugly into the lower part of the hole 
and the wood is protected from heat of 
the arc by a lava ferrule. 

—The shoulder in the counterbored 
hole can be made wide enough to give 
shearing strength in the wood planking 
equal to the strength of the stud. 

—The special form of fastening nut 
used on the stud allows for a much 
deeper hole for the wood filler plug, 
materially increasing the life of the 
planking since the greater usable thick- 
ness permits more replanings; see Fig. 1. 

—The cost of studs and nuts is fre- 
quently considerably less than the cost 
of bolts required by the older methods. 

—Finally, there is a great saving in 
the time and labor necessary for instal- 
lation and complete freedom in the loca- 
tion of studs so that they may be placed 
to the best advantage. Highly trained 
labor is not necessary. 

—The gun is simple to operate and 
eliminates personal judgment because 
all operations are automatic and do not 
require skill nor long training for the 
operator. The construction throughout is 
rugged and capable of standing con- 
tinuous hard use, with the weight of the 
tool kept low by the use of light metals 
and alloys so that the operator can work 
rapidly and without tiring. 

With very little practice the ordinary 


Fig. 1—Cross section through National stud weld and fittings as used in ap- 
plication of deck planking 
Fig. 2A—Lava ferrule is dropped through hole in planking, first step in process 
Fig. 2B—Second step is to pour in a measured amount of arc inducing material 
or flux 
Fig. 2C—Third, the cocked and stud-loaded gun is inserted in hole, trigger 
pulled, weld automatically made. For gun details, see Fig. 3 
Fig. 2D—Fourth, stud is used as hold-down bolt by applying special nut fitted 
with a grommet and washer as shown here and in Fig. 1. Nut is tightened 
with T-wrench 
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operator can consistently produce 150 e Dien 
perfect welded studs per hour. arin i | 

The method combines arc welding 
with impact or forge welding. The dura- 
tion of the arc is automatically con- 
trolled by an electric timer in the con- 
trol cabinet. At the exact instant the 
molten crater has been formed, the gun 
plunges the stud into place in the molten 
metal and holds it in precise position. 
The operator simply cocks the gun, 
places it in position and presses the 
pistol grip trigger. The entire cycle is 
then completed automatically and the 
gun is withdrawn. 














The result is uniformly perfect welds, 
so strong that the stud will break 
through the body before it will break 
at the weld. Automatic action permits 
the welding current to enter the gun 
only at the precise instant of welding. 
At all other times the gun is “dead” so 
that there is no danger of accidental arcs 
or of the formation of an are on the 
stud when the gun is withdrawn. Load- 
ing and cocking the gun are so simple 
that they can easily be performed by 
a blindfolded operator. 

How It Is Done: With the wood deck 
planking laid in position and with holes 
bored where the studs are desired, the 
operator simply loads and cocks the gun, 
inserts the lava ferrule in the hole, drops 
in a metered amount of are inducing 
material, places the gun over the hole 
and presses the trigger. The entire weld- 
ing operation is automatic. The stud is 
then ready for the special nut assembly. 
Less than 30 seconds are required for 
the entire operation. No skill is re- 
quired. 























Fig. 3. ( Above )—Cross section 
through National stud welding 
gun. For details, see text 


Fig. 4. (Below )—Control cab- 
inet, source of welding current 
( direct-current welding set ) and 
welding gun in use applying 
studs for holding down deck 
planking on ships 








Fig. 1 shows a section through deck - 
plank and complete setup for a National FE 
stud weld. The letters refer to the parts 53 ” 
and steps shown in Fig. 2. a 





Let’s see the procedure in operation: 
In Fig. 2A, the first step, the lava ferrule 
is dropped into the hole and serves to 
shield the wood planking and the stud 
threads from the flare of the arc. This 
eliminates one of the greatest difficulties 
in other methods of welding. The heat 
and flare of the arc is completely 
shielded. The ferrule also serves as.a 
protecting medium for the are and mol- 
ten metal similar to the covering on 
shielded are electrodes. 

In Fig. 2B, a measured spoon of arc 
inducing material is being poured inside 
the ferrule. This serves to establish the 
are and improve the quality of the weld 
metal. The stud itself does not touch 
the metal plate until after the molten 
crater has been formed. 

In Fig. 2C, the cocked and stud-loaded 
gun is shown located over a hole in 
plank. No welding current flows until 
the operator presses the pistol grip trig- 
ger. This starts the complete welding 
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cycle. The current flows for approxi- 
mately a third of a second; then, as the 
welding current is interrupted, the gun 
automatically plunges the stud into the 
molten crater and the “dead” gun is 
withdrawn, leaving the stud welded in 
place. 

In Fig. 2D, the stud is shown ready 
for fastening. A shipwright follows the 
welder and applies the special nut fitted 
with a grommet and washer on the stud. 
A forked T-wrench tightens the nut. A 
wood plug with white lead seals the 
hole. Notice the depth of wood avail- 
able for replaning as shown in the sec- 
tion drawing, Fig. 1. 

The process is easily adjustable to 
various plank thicknesses, stud length 
and stud diameters. A standard wrench 
and vise are the only tools required to 
change adapters. The adjustments re- 
quired for minor variations in plank 
thickness to bring the stud in contact 
with the steel plate, are made with the 








large knurled nuts. 
collets handle different studs. 

Preparatory work is simple and easy. 
Stud holes are bored in planks before 
they are placed in position. Each stud 
is welded to the deck plate through a 
hole after plank is in place. The use of 
a square-end drill is recommended to 
remove paint and scale from the metal 
deck at the bottom of each hole. In- 
stallation of nuts and plugs is usually 
done by a shipwright who follows the 
welder. 

Foolproof Safety Features: The auto- 
matic control permits welding current to 
flow only during the fraction of a second 
when crater is formed. At all other times 
the gun is “dead” and its interlocking 
control prevents current from entering 
the gun unless it is cocked. Accidental 
shorts and flashes are thereby eliminated 
when the gun is being withdrawn after 
making a weld. 

Loading the gun is extremely simple 


Interchangeable 


This compresses the spring which 


automatically released just prior to com- 
pleting weld. The only other operation 
is to press the trigger switch which in- 
itiates the welding cycle when the gun 


is in place. 


Examination of a polished and etched 
section through a 7/16-inch d'‘ameter 
stud welded to a plate in the downhand 
position shows the depth of penetration 
into the plate. The stud, having been 
at negative terminal of the arc, is fused 
to a blunt point which is surrounded 
by a fillet of weld metal. About %-inch 


diameter section at the stud end 


welded d'rectly to the plate by the forg- 
ing action of the process. The fillet of 
weld metal is produced largely from 
the end of the stud which loses about 
fu-inch of its length in this process. 


(Please turn to Page 124) 


—the operator simply inserts the stud 
in the collet. The gun is cocked by 
pressing the stud against the planking. 





A NEW type checker brick has been 
developed for blast furnace stoves 
and other regenerative furnaces which 
is a simple and cheap shape to man- 
ufacture. Checkers made of this 
shape have a high heating surface 


Cross-Vent 


CHECKER BRICK 


because of the large percentage of 
brick volume exposed to air and heat. 

Thickness of the brick and size 
of the flues can be adjusted to suit 
any degree of cleanliness. Beveled-off 
corners of cross vents are staggered 


Model of Seaver-type checkers showing arrangement for laying up 


Seaver cross-vent checkers for regenerative stoves and furnaces 
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thus compelling the gas to impinge 
on the opposite flue surface in pass- 
ing from one flue to another. This 
arrangement of cross vents and holes 
creates turbulence and heat exchange 
in the flue corners where the gas is 
inclined to be inactive and also per- 
mits an equalization of heat and 
pressure over the entire checker area. 

The shapes are stable with the 
center of gravity below the center 
of the brick and are laid up in 
standard basket-weave style with al- 
ternate courses interlocked. They were 
designed by J. J. Seaver, vice presi- 
dent, Day & Zimmerman, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia. 
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This Stainless Strip is easy to bend — and 
is ideal for products like resistor units, 
where temperature changes must not af- 
fect the metal’s electrical characteristics. 





“you you C&aU take advantage of Carpenter’s 


experience with Stainless Steel... 


From your engineering department to final inspection floor, 
Carpenter can help you lick tough problems involving Stainless Steel. 


In the shop, your nearby Carpenter representative can often 
offer suggestions to help you speed output, reduce rejects and 
cut scrap loss. He can provide useful information on fabricating 
operations and the properties provided by various types of Stainless. 





: And for cooperation in working out your product-design prob- 
Constant uniformity from lot to lot—plus lems, get in touch with Carpenter's Metallurgical Department. 
unusually close Stainless bar tolerances—helped Add our many years of experience with Stainless problems to 
one manufacturer turn this specialty war prod- your design-engineering knowledge—and together we can 
uct into a mass production item. work out the solution. 


Here are Fabricating Helps and Design-Engineering Data 














Ask for your copy of this cross-indexed work- 
ing data book. It is free to Stainless users in 
the U. S. A. and can really help you find 
ick answers to your questions about 
tainless Steels for: 





V Special Corrosion Resistance 
\ Highest Tensile Strength 

V Heat Resistance Properties 
V Uniform Electrical Resistance 





Severe bending, forming and punching This book also contains a helpful 24-page 
can be done faster when uniformly annealed seeeiing Sesion, Ghomaay of — 

. an F ables, etc. For your copy of ‘‘Working Data 
Carpenter Stainless Strip is used for parts like for Carpenter Stainless Steels", drop us a 


this radio slide channel. note on your company letterhead. 


The Carpenter Steel Company * 139 Bern Street, Reading, Penna. 
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PRODUCTION LINE 





By HOWARD LINN EDSALL 
Ajax Electric Furnace Corp. 
Philadelphia 


SPECTACULAR production of war 
machines on a large scale has interesting 
parallels in the manufacture of heavy 
equipment, an unusual case being the 
Ajax Electric Furnace Corp. Ajax is pro- 
ducing 175-kilowatt Ajax-Wyatt low-fre- 
quency induction melting furnaces, units 
widely used in the copper and brass in- 
dustry. 

These furnaces are simple in opera- 
tion and appearance but contain some 
4000 parts. Until the abrupt demand for 
4 million pounds of additional capacity 
came at the outset of the war, they were 
made one by one. These were mostly in 
the 75-80 kilowatt range with a capacity 
of 1200 pounds per hour. Only eight of 
the large spout tilting type now required 
had been made in the past decade. 

The production of furnaces was com- 
paratively simp'e for Ajax before the war 
when the brass mills were increasing ca- 
pacity progressively and when _inter- 
changeability of parts was less important. 
Each brass mill usually required an in- 
dividualized furnace to fit its own peculiar 
requirements and layout and these were 
literally hand-made by veteran Ajax fur- 
nace erectors. 

The situation became acute some time 
before Pearl Harbor when demand for 
wrought brass and cupro-nickel jumped 
from around 9,000,000 pounds a day to 
23,000,000 and upward. Ajax was faced 
with the problem of developing a pro- 
duction method that could deliver com- 
pleted induction furnaces as fast as 
newer and larger rolling mill equipment. 
If it could not be done, then the alterna- 
tive might have been to melt by crucible 
practice as used long ago. But aside from 
high metal losses under such practice 


(20,000 pounds of zinc used to go up the 
stacks at one plant), there remained the 
grim and inescapable shortage of Mada- 
gascar graphite to meet tremendous 
crucible needs estimated at scarcely less 
than 30,000 pounds a day. 

These factors together with the larger 
floor space and elaborate equipment need- 
ed and inability to control mixtures to 
present requirements would tend to make 
delivery of cartridge brass difficult, if not 
impossible, under any other practice. 

Ajax had two alternatives in attacking 
the problem of greatly incredsing fur- 
nace production, first to multiply by 30 
the force of induction furnace specialists. 
But, this was impracticable because of 
the handwork, supervision and precise 
know-how required in electric furnace 
building. 

The second involved development of 
practicable jigs, fixtures and machines for 
fabricating furnace halves, middle cast- 
ings, tilting mechanism bearings, arms, 
brackets, hydraulic cylinders, steel rings, 
shell tops, covers, transformer and coil 
parts, switchboards and busses by mass 
production methods. 

In one of those momentous drafting 
room and planning sessions where in- 
dustry always has its birth pangs, a group 
of key engineers headed by J. R. Wyatt, 
inventor of the furnace, decided to follow 
the second course. Soon blueprints were 
piling up, building walls were broken 
throngh and apprentices being 
trained for the work ahead. In setting up 
the new production facilities, considerable 
resourcefulness and ingenuity were re- 
quired to keep pace with manpower 
losses and to improvise equipment which 
could not be obtained quickly from manu- 


were 


Fig. 1. (Left, above )}—Complete furnace set up on floor in Ajax plant shows 
construction details. Note length of extended ram movement 


Fig. 2. (Center)—Shown here are the furnace shell, bottom ring and the two 
lower castings which house and support the transformer and cooling ducts 


Fig. 3. (Below )—Reservoir for the hydraulic system is welded from %-inch 


plates. 


Pressure is supplied by a direct-drive pump 
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SO TON 
QIESEL ELECTRIC 


SWITCHER 


Designed to provide instantly-available motive power for a wide 
range of switching jobs, the 80-ton Porter Diesel-Electric sets a 
new high standard of availability and low-cost operation. Modern 
in every respect, the new PORTER has many features of advanced 
engineering design, placing it far ahead of its field. The locomotive 
illustrated is powered by two independent 250 h. p. Diesel-Electric 
units. Thermostatically-controlled oil cooling system insures proper 
lubrication at low cost. Safety platform with steps at all corners 
speeds up switching operations. This mighty 80-ton Porter is an 
ideal unit for all heavy switching purposes. Complete description 
sent on request. 
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facturers. At the same time, it was neces- 
sary to carry on the work of producing 
furnaces by hand, in the former way. 
Even so, only 68 days were required to 
make the change-over to semi-mass pro- 
duction. 

The construction of Ajax furnaces is 
complicated by the oddly-shaped com- 
ponents, especially the tilting mechanism 
and the complicated bottom and middle 
furnace castings which house the trans- 
formers and cooling system. Fig. 1 shows 
a complete furnace set up on the floor 
in the Ajax plant and tilted to emptying 
position. The long ram is braced at full 
extension beyond the hydraulic: cylinder 
by means of a structural member called 
a “tilting” link to which the furnace is 
coupled through roller bearings. Complete 
furnace units, of course, include trans- 
formers, oil reservoir and pumps, controls 
and switchboard panels. In setting up the 
new production facilities, it was necessary 
to standardize parts as much as possible 
although meeting the specific require- 
ments of individual brass mills. 


Melting Chamber Shell %-Inch Plate 


The furnace melting chamber is housed 
in a shell of %-inch tank plate. This 
shell is ro'led into proper shape, welded 
and subsequently riveted to a cast-steel 
bottom ring. A refractory material is 
rammed between the shell and the melt- 
ing chamber in the course of the assembly 
operation. 

From a production standpoint, the cast- 
steel bottom ring is largely a foundry 
problem since it is l-inch thick with a 
diameter of 49 inches, further compli- 
cated by an additional flange and angle 


section along its periphery to which the 
midd'e and bottom castings are bolted. It 
is bored and faced on a 5-foot Cincinnati 
vertical boring mill. The shell is mounted 
within it and riveted fast after tack weld- 
ing in position. 

To the lower half of this bottom ring 
is bolted the 900-pound semi-steel middle 
casting. This consists of two semi-circu- 
lar plates ending in a box-like opening 
with sidewalls which support the wind 
boxes as may be noted in Fig. 2. This 
casting is poured in two halves and when 
assemb'ed forms a shape 53-inches in 
diameter by 12% inches deep. The halves 
are fitted and planed as a unit, being faced 
on a New Haven planer, jig-drilled and 
slotted on a shaper for alignment with 
the tilting mechanism trunnion rollers. 
Other manufacturers with similar prob- 
lems will find this method facilitates both 
machining and assembly operations. 

Duct and wind-box openings are hand 
finished. In fact, all facing surfaces are 
machined and ground for the purpose of 
eliminating stresses which might crack 
refractory linings. 

The bottom casting, similarly made in 
two halves, weighs 800 pounds, being 
divided to break the electrical fields. It 
houses and supports the large transformer 
and the edgewound primary coil. It also 
supports the blower system and the air 
ducts in conjunction with the middle cast- 
ing as may be seen by again referring to 
Fig. 2. 

Neither of these castings is of a form 
suited to jig drilling. Hence hand work 
is used throughout, involving a series of 
separate ‘ayouts on faceplates for drill- 
This work is com- 


ing and machining. 





plicated as indicated by the fact there 
are 50 openings in each half of the bot- 
tom casting alone on six separate planes. 
All must be finished accurately to facili- 
tate interchangeability, repairs or as- 
sembly with spare parts. 

Openings are cut in the bottom cast- 
ing segments on a drill press after facing 
on a boring mill. Smaller holes are drilled 
on radial drill presses. Brackets and pads 
for mounting the transformer are finished 
on a boring mill. 

Fig. 4 shows a drill press which has 
been fitted out as a special purpose ma- 
chine for edge-winding the transformer 
primary coils. Soft, annealed copper strip 
up to 1% inches wide by %-inch thick 
is shaped by a series of forming rollers 
into coils ranging in inside diameter from 
7 to 11% inches. The coils then are pulled 
up tight on a mandrel after insulation is 
inserted. 

Transformers are C-shaped with a butt 
leg. Silicon steel sheets measuring 36 
by 108 inches, 28-gage, are cut singly 
on a Niagara shear and notched on a 
progressive pattern to form the center so 
that when assembled the center leg will 
be circular in form for the primary coil 
windings. Tie holes are punched on a 
Chicago Steel press brake and then 
trimmed and ground for smooth facing. 


Accurate Shearing Essential 


In order to make the large number of 
transformer sheets required, it was neces- 
sary to obtain a clean shear within tol- 
erances of 0.003-inch in 6 feet to permit 
punching rather than blanking with ac- 
curate holes and centers. Otherwise, un- 
less shaved as bolted, sheets might vary 
as much as 0.005-inch in dimensions at 
the butt joints where perfect face con- 
tact is necessary for an efficient low-loss 
magnetic circuit in transformers involv- 
ing up to 30,000 amperes in secondaries. 

In building the cores, sheets are as- 
sembled on their cover plates, one by 
one, until the core mass is 8 inches thick. 
About 512 sheets are required to a side. 
These are fitted over insulated bolts and 
pulled down with a pressure plate. A test 
winding is slipped over the core, the butt- 
leg bolted fast to the “C” and electrical 
tests made with no-load full voltage for 
leaks, shorts and open circuits. 

The ram and cylinder of the tilting 
mechanism, to which reference already 
has been made, carry 98 per cent of 


(Please turn to Page 126) 


Fig. 4—Ajax engineers designed 

this special machine for winding 

transformer coils on edge from cop- 
per strip 
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PRODUCTION 
INSPECTION 
BY OPTICAL 
PROJECTION 


Comparison Inspection of production parts and 
products with Jones & Lamson Optical Com- 
parators sets new standards for speed and ac- 
curacy in production inspection. 

The most complex forms can be inspected with 
a rapidity and precision unobtainable by other 
methods, by operators with a minimum of train- 
ing or experience. 

There is a Jones & Lamson Optical Com- 
parator for every need in the field of inspection by 
optical projection, and our inspection engineers 
are ready to study your inspection problems and 
make recommendations based upon more than 
twenty years experience in this field. 


NSE 


HMI 


Photo courtesy The Eastern Machine Screw Corporation. 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


: JONES & LAMSO MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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Latest List of 





Specifications 
and Nonferrous Alloys 





New York, for details. 








AMS (mt) STEELS 


ACCOMPANYING chart lists the latest specifications for AMS (Aeronautical Ma- 
terial Specification) steels as standardized by the Society of Automotive Engineers 
Inc. and other associated engineering societies, representatives of federal agencies 
and aircraft manufacturers. Latest revision was in April of this year. 

In addition to steels, specifications are listed for aluminum, magnesium and cop- 
per alloys; other AMS specifications not listed cover such processes as plating zinc 
and cadmium, spraying aluminum, various protective and finishing treatments, pres- 
sure testing, magnetic inspection, methods of identifying machined parts as well as 
castings and forgings. Another set of specifications covers nonmetallics such as cor- 
rosion preventatives; enamel, solvent, sealer and thinner compounds; synthetic rub- 
bers; gaskets; electric cable and the like. Address the society at 29 West 39th street, 


























































CARBON STEELS 


AMS 5010A Bars —Screw Stock 

AMS 5022A Bars and Forgings —1.3 Manganese, Free Cutting 

AMS 5024A Bars and Forgings —1.5 Manganese, Free Cutting 

AMS 5025 Bars and Forgings —1.5 Manganese, Free Cutting—Heat Treated 
AMS 5083 Wire at .—Low Carbon, Zine Coated 

AMS 5036 Sheet and Strip® —Low Carbon, Aluminum Coated 

AMS 5040B Sheet and Strip —Deep Drawing—Annealed—Cold Rolled 
AMS 5042B Sheet and Strip —Low Carbon—Cold Rolled 

AMS 5044 Sheet and Strip —Low Carbon—Half Hard 

AMS 5050 Tubing Bete . —Seamless—Annealed—.15 Max Carbon 
AMS 5053 Tubing .. —Welded—Annealed—.15 Max Carbon 
AMS 5060A Bars and Forgings —,.13-.18 Carbon 

AMS 5070 Bars and Forgings —.18-.23 Carbon—55,000 ‘TS 

AMS 5075 Tubing . —Seamless—55.000 TS—.22-.28 Carbon 
AMS 5077 Tubing ; . —Welded—55,000 TS —.22-.28 Curbon 
AMS 5080 Bars and Forgings —.32-.38 Carbon 

AMS 5110 Music Wire ... —Commercial 

AMS 5112A Music Wire . —Best Quality 

AMS 5115 Wire—Spring —,65-.75 Carbon—Heat Treated 

AMS 5120 Sheet and Strip—Spring —.65-.75 Carbon—Annealed 

AMS 5121 Sheet and Strip—Spring —.90-1.05 Carbon—Annealed 

AMS 5122 Sheet and Strip —.90-1.05 Carbon—Hard 


CORROSION RESISTANT STEELS 


AMS 5132 Bars and Rods —.90-1.25 Carbon 

AMS 5510B Sheet —Pickled 18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 

AMS 5515A Sheet . —Pickled 18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 
AMS 5516A Sheet .—Cold Rolled 18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 
AMS S5517A Sheet ie anh ..—Cold Rolled 18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 
AMS 5518A Sheet ‘ .—Cold Rolled 18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 
AMS 5519B Sheet .—Cold Rolled 18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 
AMS 5540A Sheet i . ~ Nickel, Chromium, Iron 

AMS 5570C Tubing 2 ..—Pickled 18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 
AMS 5575B Tubing, Welded ~—Pickled 18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 
AMS 5580A Tubing . — Nickel, Chromium, Iron 

AMS 5610A Bars and Forgings —13 Chromium 

AMS 5615A Bars and Forgings .—13 Chromium, 1 Nickel, Low Carbon 
AMS 5630A Bars and Forgings .--17 Chromium, 1 Carbon 

AMS 5632 Bars and Forgings .. 17 Chromium, 1 Carbon 

AMS 5640A Bars and Forgings ~—18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 

AMS 5641 Bars and Forgings ...—18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 

AMS 5645B Bars and Forgings ............ —18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 

AMS 5665 Bars and Forgings —Nickel, Chromium, Iron 

AMS 5680 Wire—Welding —18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 

AMS 5682 Rods or Wire ....—Coating Alloy, Nickel, Chromium 


AMS Ne. TITLE OF SPECIFICATION 


SAE No. 


1112 
1117 
1137 
1137 


1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 


1010 
1015 
1022 
1025 
1025 
1035 
1080 
1090 
1070 
1070 


1095 
1095 


1095 
Heat Resistant 


Deep Forming 
Annealed 
125,000 TS 
150,000 TS 
185,000 TS 
Heat Resistant 
Heat Resistant 
Heat Resistant 


Heat Resistant 
Free Machining 


Free Machining 
Free Machining 


Swaging 
Heat Resistant 
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SIMILAR A-N AERO. 
OR FEDERAL SPEC.}+ 








AN-QQ-S-646 
AN-WW-T-846 
AN-T-4 


AN-S-4 


AN-QQ-W-441 
QQ-W-474 


AN-QQ-S-666 


AN-S-5 
AN-QQ-S-757 
AN-QQ-S-772 Class II 
Comp. G Cond. A 
AN-QQ-S-772 Class Il 
Comp. G Cond. A 
AN-QQ-S-772 Class II 
Comp. G Cond. B 
AN-QQ-S-772 Class II 
Comp. G Cond. C 
AN-QQ-S-772 Class II 
Comp. G Cond. E 
AN-QQ-N-271 Cond. A 
AN-WW-T-858 
AN-WW-T-861 
AN-WW-T-831 Cond. A 





AN-QQ-S-771 
Comp. FM Cond. A 


AN-QQ-N-268 Cond. A 
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HISTORICAL SERIES.... No. 5 


ly 1909 the capital of The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company was increased 
from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000. The 
financial statement, read at the meeting of 
the Shareholders at which this action was 
taken, showed assets of $12,000,000. This 
represented an amount twenty times the 
original capitalization of $600,000 as of 
November, 1900. 

$3,000,000 of this new stock was dis- 
tributed to Shareholders in the form of a stock 
dividend. $1,000,000 was appropriated for 
additional expansion. In 1909-1910 there 
were added to the operation facilities, the 
third blast furnace, additional tube mills, 
sheet mills, and wire fabricating facilities. 
The ore and fuel reserves were augmented 
and strengthened. 

The steady growth of this company had, 
by this time, attracted national attention. The 
material evolution of the plans of the men 
who guided the destiny of this company was 
the result of that type of genius which springs 
from hard work directed efficiently and per- 
sistently. These qualifications plus the 
incentive to be of greater service, and the 
operation of the principle of free enterprise 
stimulated the steady, healthy and progres- 
sive development of this great organization. 
These principles are as American as the Bill 


of Rights. 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 


CARBON: ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


August 9, 1948 















AMS 5683 
= AMS 5685A 
AMS 5688A 
AMS 5690A 
AMS 5700 


AMS 5705 
AMS 5710 


AMS 6240B 
AMS 6242B 
AMS 6250C 
AMS 6252C 
AMS 6253C 


AMS 6254C 
AMS 6260 
AMS 6262 
AMS 6263 
AMS 6264 


AMS 6270A 
AMS 6272A 
AMS 6274A 
AMS 6280 

AMS 6290B 


AMS 6292B 
AMS 6294B 
AMS 6300 
AMS 6310A 
AMS 65812A 


AMS 6815A 
AMS 63I17A 
AMS 6820A 
AMS 6322A 
AMS 6325A 
AMS 6327A 
AMS 6330A 
AMS 6332 
AMS 6335 
AMS 6337 
AMS 6850 
AMS 6352A 
AMS 6353 
AMS 6355 
AMS 6357 


AMS 6359 
AMS 6360A 


AMS 6361 
AMS 6362 
AMS 6368 
AMS 6365 
AMS 6366 
AMS 6367 
AMS 6368 
AMS 6369 
AMS 6870A 
AMS 6371 


AMS 6380A 
AMS 6381 


AMS 6382A 
AMS 6412A 





AMS 6415 


AMS 6415A 
AMS 6440 
AMS 64148 
AMS 6450 


AMS 6455A 
AMS 6470A 
AMS 6510 
AMS 6530 
AMS 6535 
AMS 6550 


Wire 


Wire—Annealed 
Wire—Spring 
Wire—Screen 
Steel— Valve 


Steel 
Steel 


Bars 
Bars 
Bars 
Bars 
Bars 


Bars 
Bars 
Bars 
Bars 
Bars 


Bars 
Bars 
Bars 
Bars 
Bars 


Bars 
Bars 
Bars 
Bars 
Bars 


Bars 
Bars 
Bars 
Bars 


Bars 


Bars 
Bars 
Bars 
Bars 
Bars 


Sheet 


Sheet- 


Sheet 
Sheet 
Sheet 


—Valve 
—Valve 


and Forgings 
and Forgings 
and Forgings 
and Forgings 
and Forgings 


and Forgings 
and Forgings 
and Forgings 
and Forgings 
and Forgings 


and Forgings® 
and Forgings*® 
and Forgings® 
and Forgings 
and Forgings 


and Forgings 
and Forgings 
and Forgings® 
and Forgings 
and Forgings 


and Forgings 
and Forgings 
and Forgings® 
and Forgings® 
and Forgings® 


and Forgings*® 
and Forgings 
and Forgings 
and Forgings 
and Forgings 


Annealed 
—Annealed 
-Annealed® 
—Annealed 

Annealed 


Plate, Sheet and Strip 
Tubing, Seamless—Normalized 


Tubing, Seamless—125,000 TS 


Tubir 


Tubir 


1, Seamless—150,000 TS 


1g, Seamless—180,000 TS 


Tubing, Seamless-—Normalized 


Tubir 


Tubir 


1, Seamless—125,000 TS 


1, Seamless—150,000 TS 


Tubing, Seamless—180,000 TS 


Tubing, Seamless—200,000 TS 


Bars and Forgings 


Tubing, Seamless— 
For Machined Parts 


Bars 


Tubir 


and Forgings 
1g. Seamless— 


For Machined Parts 


Bars 


and Forgings 


Bars and Forgings 


Tubing, Seamless— 
For Machined Parts 
Bars and Forgings 


Bars 
Bars 


Wire, Spring—Annealed 


and Forgings 
and Forgings 





Sheet, Spring—Annealed 

Bars and Forgings—Nitriding 
Tubing, Welded—Normalized 
Tubing, Seamless—Normalized 
Tubing, Seamless—Normalized 
Tubing, Welded—Normalized® 






—Nickel, Chromium, Iron 
—18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 
—18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 
—18 Chromium, 8 Nickel 
—Chromium, Nickel, Tungsten 


—Chromium, Nickel, Silicon 
—Chromium, Silicon, Nickel 


—§ Nickel 
—5 Nickel 


—3.5 Ni, 1.5 
—3.5°Ni, 1.5 
—3.% Ni, 1.! 


to te 19 te co 


—.55 Ni, .5 Cr, .2 Mo 
—.55 Ni, .5 Cr, .2 Mo 
55 Ni, 5 Cr, .2 Mo 
“5 Ni, .5 Cr, .2 Mo 


1.8 Ni, .2 


8 Ni, 


Zzzz" 


5 
5 


io io 


.20 


r, 
22 Mo 
.75 Cr, .25 Mo 


—Chromium., 
—Cr, Mo, Al 
—l 


Cr, 2 


ONO0o0O- 


AMS STEELS—Continued 


TITLE OF SPECIFICATION 


~ Big we F. 


ee 
AA 
zzz 
ooo 


5 Mo 


M 


Cr, .2 Mo 
Cr, .25 Mo 


.75 Cr, .25 Mo 
8 Ni, .75 Cr, 25 Mo 
—I135 Chromium 
—Chromium, 
—Ch:romium, 


Mo 


——.5 Ni, .5 Cr, .2 Mo 
—.5 Ni, .5 Cr, .25 Mo 
—.5 Ni, 5 Cr, .2 Mo 





MO 

or, .25 Mo 
r, .25 Mo 
Yr, .25 Mo 


Vanadium 
Vanadium 





Vanadium 








ALLOY STEELS 


.09-.14 Carbon 


.15-.20 Carbon 
.08-.13 Carbon 


.08-.12 Carbon 


.11-.16 Carbon 


.14-.19 Carbon 
.08-.13 Carbon 
.08-.13 Carbon 
.11-.16 Carbon 
.15-.20 Carbon 


.12-.17 Carbon 


.15-.20 Carbon 


.18-.28 Carbon 
.27-.33 Carbon 
.11-.17 Carbon 


.15-.20 Carbon 
.17-.22 Carbon 
.35-.40 Carbon 
.33-.38 Carbon 


.38-.43 Carbon 


105,000 TS 
125,000 TS 


.33-.38 Carbon 
.38-.43 Carbon 
.38-.43 Carbon 


.38-.43 Carbon 
.33-.38 Carbon 
.40-.45 Carbon 


105,000 TS 
125,000 TS 


.27-.33 Carbon 
.32-.39 Carbon 
.35-.42 Carbon 
.27-.33 Carbon 
.33-.38 Carbon 


.35-.40 Carbon 
.27-.38 Carbon 


.27-.33 Carbon 
.27-.33 Carbon 
.27-.33 Carbon 
.32-.39 Carbon 
.32-.39 Carbon 
.32-.39 Carbon 
.32-.39 Carbon 
.32-.39 Carbon 
.27-.33 Carbon 
.27-.33 Carbon 
.35-.42 Carbon 
.35-.42 Carbon 


.38-.43 Carbon 
.35-.40 Carbon 


.35-.40 Carbon 
.35-.43 Carbon 
.95-1.10 Carbon 
.48-.55 Carbon 
A7-.55 Carbon 





.48-.55 Carbon 
.38-.45 Carbon 
.27-.33 Carbon 
.27-.33 Carbon 
.33-.38 Carbon 
.27-.33 Carbon 


SAE No. 


2512 
2517 
3310 
3310 
3316 


3316 


4615 


4617 
4620 
4037 
4635 
4640 


4640 
4640 


3135 
3140 
3140 
3140 
4130 
4135 
4137 


4337 
4130 


4130 
4130 
4130 
4135 
4135 
4135 
4135 
4135 
4130 
4130 
4137 
4140 


4140 
4337 


4337 
4340 
52100 
6150 
6150 


6150 


4130 
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SIMILAR A-N AERO. 
OR FEDERAL SPEC.} 





AN-N-4 Type 1 or 2 




























































AN-QQ-W-423, Cond. A 


AN-S-9 


AN-S-16 
AN-QQ-S-690 
AN-OOQ-S-690 
AN-OQ-S-690 
AN-QQ-S-690 


AN-QQ-S-685 
AN-OQ-S-686 


AN-S-12 
AN-S-22 





= 


AN-WW-T-850 Type 
Cond, N 
AN-WW-T-850 
Cond. HT-125 
AN-WW-T-850 
Cond. HT-150 
AN-WW-T-850 Type 
Cond. HT-180 
AN-WW-T-852 Type 
Cond, N 
AN-WW-T-852 Type 
Cond. HT-125 
AN-WW-T-852 Type 
Cond. HT-150 
AN-WW-T-852 Type I 
Cond. HT-180 
AN-WW-T-852 Type 
Cond. HT-200 
AN-QQ-S-684 


= 


— 


— 


—_ 


AN-QQ-S-752 


AN-QO-S-752 
AN-QQ-S-756 







AN-QQ-S-756 







AN-QQ-S-687 






















AN-S-19 
AN-T-3 

AN-T-15 
AN-T-22 
AN-T-33 
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THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 











AMS STEELS—Continued 





SIMILAR A-N AERO. 


TITLE OF SPECIFICATION 
OR FEDERAL SPEC.} 


CARBON STEELS 
| ALUMINUM ALLOYS 


AMS No. 








AMS 4000 Sheet —99.7% Aluminum Annealed 
AMS 4003 Sheet —99.0% Aluminum 2S-% H 
AMS 4006 Sheet ..——1.25% Manganese 3S-O QQ-A-359 
AMS 4008 Sheet .—1.25% Manganese 8S-% H QQ-A-359 
AMS 4015A Sheet . —Magnesium, Chromium 52S-O 
AMS 4016A Sheet . —Magnesium, Chromium 52S-4% H 
AMS 4017A Sheet —Magnesium, Chromium 52S-% H 
AMS 4025 Sheet —Magnesium, Silicon, Copper, Chromium 61S-O 
AMS 4026 Sheet . —Magnesium, Silicon, Copper, Chromium 61S-W 
AMS 4027 Sheet —Magnesium, Silicon, Copper, Chromium 61S-T 
AMS 4035A Sheet —Copper, Magnesium, Manganese 24S-O QQ-A-355 
AMS 4087A Sheet —Copper, Magnesium, Manganese 24S8-T QOQ-A-355 
AMS 4040A Sheet, Alclad —Copper, Magnesium, Manganese Ale 24S-O QQ-A-362 
AMS 4041A Sheet, Alclad —Copper, Magnesium, Manganese Ale 24S-T QQ-A-362 
AMS 4042A Sheet, Alclad —Copper, Magnesium, Manganese Ale 24S-RT QQ-A-362 
AMS 4062 Tubing —99.0% Aluminum 2S-% H 
AMS 4070A Tubing . — Magnesium, Chromium 52S-O WwW-T-787 
AMS 4076A Tubing —Magnesium, Chromium, Silicon 53S-W 
AMS 4080A Tubing —Magnesium, Silicon, Copper, Chromium 61S-O 
AMS 4082A Tubing —Magnesium, Silicon, Copper, Chromium 61S-T 
AMS 4088A Tubing —Copper, Magnesium, Manganese 24S-T 
AMS 4118B Bars*® —Copper, Manganese, Magnesium 17S-T 
AMS 4120A Bars —Copper, Magnesium, Manganese 24S-T 
AMS 4125A Forgings —Silicon, Magnesium, Chromium A51S-T QQ-A-367 
AMS 4130A Forgings —Copper, Silicon, Manganese 25S-T QQ-A-367 
AMS 4135A Forgings —Copper, Silicon, Manganese, Magnesium 14S-T QQ-A-367 
AMS 4140A Forgings —Copper, Nickel, Magnesium 18S-T QQ-A-367 
AMS 4145A Forgings —Copper, Silicon, Magnesium, Nickel 32S-T QQ-A-367 
AMS 4152A Extrusion —Copper, Magnesium, Manganese 24S-T 
AMS 4210B Castings —5% Silicon, Copper, Magnesium Aged 
AMS 4212B Castings —5% Silicon, Copper, Magnesium Solution Precipitation AN-QQ-A-376 
AMS 4214A Castings —5% Silicon, Copper, Magnesium Solution and Overaged 
AMS 4217 Castings —7% Silicon, Magnesium Solution and Aged AN-OQQ-A-394 
AMS 4220A Castings —Copper, Nickel, Magnesium AN-QQ-A-379 
AMS 4222 Castings —Copper, Nickel, Magnesium Solution and Aged AN-QQ-A-379 
AMS 42381 Castings —4% Copper Solution Precipitation AN-QQ-A-390 Class II 
AMS 4240A Castings —10% Magnesium 220-T4 AN-QQ-A-392 
AMS 4280 Castings, Perm. Mold —5% Silicon, Copper, Magnesium Solution and Overaged AN-QQ-A-376 Class B 
AMS 4282 Castings, Perm. Mold —4% Copper, 2% Silicon Solution Precipitation AN-QQ-A-383 Class B 
AMS 4284 Castings, Perm. Mold —7% Silicon Solution and Aged AN-QQ-A-394 
AMS 4290A Castings, Die -12% Silicon 13 AN-QQ-A-366 Alloy 13 
AMS 4292 Castings, Press. Mold -11% Silicon As Cast 
MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 
AMS 4350A Bars and Forgings 6% Aluminum, 1% Zinc 
AMS 4360 Forgings —8% Aluminum, .5% Zine 
AMS 43870 Sheet 1% Manganese Annealed 
AMS 4380 Sheet —6% Aluminum, 1% Zinc Annealed 
AMS 4381 Sheet —6% Aluminum, 1% Zinc Hard 
AMS 4420B Castings, Sand —6% Aluminum, 3% Zinc As Cast AN-QQ-M-56, Comp. A 
AMS 4422A Castings, Sand —6% Aluminum, 3% Zinc Solution AN-QQ-M-56, Comp. A 
AMS 4424B Castings, Sand 6% Aluminum, 3% Zinc Solution Precipitation AN-QQ-M-56, Comp. A 
AMS 4434A Castings, Sand —9% Aluminum, 2% Zinc Solution Precipitation AN-QQ-M-56, Comp. C 
AMS 4490A Castings, Die 9% Aluminum, .7% Zinc As Cast 
COPPER ALLOYS 
AMS 4500 Sheet —Copper Annealed QQ-C-501 
AMS 4505A Sheet —Brass Annealed QQ-B-611 
AMS 4510A Strip —Phosphor Bronze Spring QQ-B-746 
AMS 4520A Strip —Bronze, 4% Tin, 4% Zinc, 4% Lead Bushings 
AMS 4555 Tubing —Brass Light Annealed 
AMS 4610A Rod or Bar —Free Cutting Brass % Hard QQ-B-611 
AMS 4611 Rods and Bars —Naval Brass Half Hard QQ-B-636 
AMS 1612 Rods and Bars —Naval Brass Hard AN-QQ-B-646 
AMS 4614B Forgings —Brass QQ-B-611 
AMS 4615 Rods and Bars® .—Silicon Bronze Hard 
AMS 4619 Forgings .—Manganese Bronze QQ-B-721 
AMS 4625B Rods and Bars . —Phosphor Bronze Hard QQ-B-746 
AMS 4630A Bars and Forgings —Aluminum Bronze, 9% Aluminum QQ-B-666, Grade B 
AMS 4682 Rods and Bars —Aluminum Bronze, 9% Aluminum Hard QQ-B-666, Grade B 
AMS 4635 Bars and Forgings —Aluminum Bronze, 10% Aluminum Hard i 
AMS 4640 Bars and Forgings .. .—<Aluminum Bronze, 10% Al, 5% Ni, 3% Fe Heat Treated 
AMS 4650A Bars and Forgings —Beryllium Bronze, 2% Beryllium Solution 
AMS 4665 Tubing .— Silicon Bronze Annealed 
AMS 4710 Wire, Tie —Brass Tinned 
AMS 4720A Rs eto a, Re —Phosphor Bronze Spring” 
AMS 4750 Solder —Tin Lead, 50-50 
AMS 4755 Solder . —Lead Silver, 95-5 
AMS 4770 Brazing Alloy . —Silver, 50% Silver, Copper, Zinc, Cadmium 
AMS 4800 Bearings —Babbitt 
AMS 4805 Bearings —Sintered—Bushings AN-B-7 
( please turn to page 99) te 
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BETTER CARTRIDGE CASES...FASTER 
VIA THE “HOT-CUP”’ 


ONE EVERY 20 SECONDS! Stee! slugs are dropped into top of TOCCO 
inductor which holds 12 slugs. A bottom slug, heated to 
required temperature, is ejected every 20 seconds—180 per hour. 


5. 25-year battle to convert cartridge 
cases from brass to steel has been won, saving 
critical copper and providing cases that can be 
reloaded many times. 

One successful method of mass production of 
steel cases is by the “‘hot-cup”’ process. For 75 m.m. 
cases, steel slugs are TOCCO-heated to required 
temperature, extruded to a depth of 4’’, then re- 
drawn while still hot to 6” depth. Subsequent 
stages in forming are by cold-drawing. 

Reasons for using TOCCO induction heating 
for these operations: 

TOCCO raises steel slugs to forging tempera- 
ture so rapidly that scale is practically eliminated, 
saving wear on dies. Output of each TOCCO ma- 
chine is 180 white-hot slugs per hour. 

TOCCO heats the slugs uniformly for accurate 
forming and minimum scrap losses, helping over- 
come the major obstacle in use of steel for cart- 
ridge cases. 

TOCCO heats the slugs at a rate to suit the 
forming operations. If a press delay occurs, no large 
furnace batches are lost. 

TOCCO machine, clean, compact and devoid 
of radiant heat and hot gases, is located handily 
next to presses for faster production with good 
working conditions. 

Why not look into the possibilities of TOCCO 
for improving your production for hot forming 
and forging. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HARDENING 
ANNEALING 
BRAZING 
HEATING for 
forming and forging 


» 
dust pus World’s Fastest, Most Accurate Heat-Treating Process 


August 9, 1943 














I SCRAP 


Ninety million tons of steel in 1943. That’s what 
the doctor ordered to hasten the Axis demise. But 
to produce 90 million tons the mills must have 
45 million tons of scrap metal. Regular sources 
of supply account for only half that amount. The 
remaining tonnage must come from scrap metal 
now lying around factories, garages, homes, farms. 








How quickly we terminate this war depends on 
our ability to outproduce our enemies. And, 
according to no less an authority than Donald M. 
Nelson, “Nothing is more important to war pro- 
duction than scrap.” Any relaxation in salvaging 
scrap would sabotage our entire war effort. Do 
your part in filling the victory prescription. 


KENTUCKY 


THE NEWPORT ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
THE GLOBE IRON ROOFING & CORRUGATING CO 














AMS No. 


AMS 4815 
AMS 4817 
AMS 4820 
AMS 4822 
AMS 4825 


AMS 4827 
AMS 4849 
AMS 4842 
AMS 4845A 
AMS 4860 


AMS 4862 


AMS 4871 Castings 


*Indicates New and Revised Specifications issued April 1, 1943. 


cation number.) 


+Please note the concluding paragraph of each specification re 
fication is proposed the user and the supplier shall determine, on the 
other specification, is considered an acceptable alternate. The basic number of the 


AMS STEELS—Continued 


TITLE OF SPECIFICATION 


. Silver, Electrolytically Deposited 
—Silver, Cast 
—Copper 


73-27 
Tin, 71-25-38 
. Tin, 74-16-10 


—Copper, Lead, Tin, 80-10-10 
—Bronze, 70% Copper, 25% Lead, 5% Tin 


. — Bronze, 80% Copper, 10% Lead, 10% Tin 


—Bronze, 88% Copper, 10% Tin, 2% Zinc 


. — Manganese Bronze 


—Manganese Bronze—High Strength 
—Aluminum Bronze—Heat Treated 


at the date of invitation for bids or inquiry applies. 


(Revisions are marked with an “A” or “B”, etc 


SIMILAR A-N AERO. 
OR FEDERAL SPEC.} 


Steel Back 
Steel Back 
Steel Back 
Steel Back 
Steel Back 


Steel Back 


QO-B-726 
AN-OOQ-B-672 


following the specifi- 


SIMILAR SPECIFICATIONS. In cases where the use of a similar speci- 
basis of the facts of the individual case, whether the proposed A-N, or 
similar specification is listed 


However, the issue in effect 





“Planned” Lubrication 
(Continued from Page 83) 


card, indicating that all the spindles of 
that type have been serviced. 

As to the frequency of lubricating the 
slides, this operation was stepped up. 
This prevented the grit from accumulat- 
ing by the washing out process of the 
lubricant. No more headaches on this 
score. 

Many problems have since been solved 
by simply stepping up or decreasing the 
frequency of lubrication. The next step 
was to set up a definite schedule. This 
was determined after careful study of 
each category of lubrication. 


Uniform Film Prevents “Floating” 


By changing the oil in the No. 5 
surface grinder spindle reservoirs at 
more frequent intervals, lubrication fail- 
ures were eliminated. Likewise, with 
this success as a basis, all other spindles 
were changed more frequently. In damp 
weather, the frequency is increased to 
overcome any moisture drawn into and 
condensed in the machine due to the 
machine’s cooling off when shut down. 

In considering the frequency of lubri- 
cation, it was kept in mind that a 
uniform film of lubrication was to be 
maintained to aid in keeping tolerances 
and preventing “floating”, especially on 
grinding machines doing super finish 
work. It was found that the lack of 
proper frequency of lubrication caused 
the slides to vary as much as 0.001-inch. 

A visible filing system, Fig. 1, brings 
to the clerk’s attention all jobs occurring 
at less than two-week intervals. These 
are listed daily on work orders and are 
given to the supervisors for further 
handling. When the work is completed, 
the checked work order is returned to 
the office and the next service date is 
recorded on the visible file. 

“Say, Bill, did Joe grease this machine 
this morning? The operator said he 


August 9, 1948 


missed his machine altogether.” 

“He’s nuts; Joe never misses a ma- 
chine.” 

And so the argument started. The 
question of whether or not a machine 
was lubricated was solved by the de- 
velopment of a daily record card, Fig. 2. 
This card is punched in the square pro- 
vided every time ove of the categories 
of lubrication is performed. When a date 
is required, as in the cast of a motor 
being greased, a changed, 
etc. a lead pencil is used by the first 


reservoir 


shift, a blue by the second and a red 
by the third. This card also bears the 
name and type of machine, machine 
number and the number of each lubrica- 
tion man who may service the machine. 
The permanent and daily record cards 
give an accurate and full account of the 
machine and all lubrication performed 
on it. 

In several instances, where it was a 
question of whether or not the proper 
lubricants were used, and whether or not 
the machine was oiled at the proper 
interval, the manufacturer, without 
question, accepted the veracity of the 
records and made full adjustments for 
any repairs required. 


Apply Changes Universally 


It is a known rule of the lubrication 
department that any falsification of 
records by anyone means instant dis- 
missal, This service is also checked by 
the operator of the machine. 

Whenever any improvement or adjust- 
ment is made on one machine, imme- 
diately the change is made on all similar 
types throughout the entire plant. Just 
recently, in one of the new machines 
that had been in operation for about 
a month, it was found that the wicks 
in the spindle were not sufficient in 
number to supply enough lubrication and 
would eventually cause the spindles to 
stick. All of the new machines of the 
same make and type were checked and 


when this condition was found to be 
prevalent, two wicks were inserted in- 
stead of the one formerly used. This 
improvement will undoubtedly pay big 


dividends in uninterrupted production. 


Lubrication Time Study 


A great step forward was made when 
a time study was taken of the various 
categories of lubrication performed in 
servicing the 450 or more different types 
of machines and equipment. These cate- 
gories include such operations as adjust- 
ing and filling spindle cups, motor greas- 
ing, reservoir changes, general greasing, 
hand oiling, etc. In order to arrive at 
a fair average timing, at least 300 opera- 
The walk- 
ing time between machines, time con- 
stock of oil, 
punching the card and delayed action 


tions of a kind were timed. 


sumed in replenishing 
were all timed and taken into considera- 
tion. 

Although this timing seemed endless, 
it was well worth the effort. The time 
study showed exactly how many lubri- 
cation servicemen were needed in orde 
to allow sufficient time for the work to 
without neglecting 


be done properly 


any machine. It also showed that time 
was saved if the lubrication personnel 
specialized in one phase of lubrication. 
This meant that only one or two oils 
are used by any individual instead of 
six or seven, so that again the possibility 
of error is reduced. This also allows the 
personnel to develop a high degree of 
efficiency in their line. 

The time study made it possible to set 
up standards and to pay a bonus ac- 
cordingly. The daily record card serves 
as the basis for the bonus and is re- 
moved and checked every two weeks. 

The daily record card and the time 
study also makes it possible to establish 
the cost of the lubrication of any one 
machine, group of machines, or total 
number of machines operated in plant. 


(Please turn to Page 130) 














By P. R. IRISH 
Development and Research Department 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


ONE OF the many factors governing 
the time required for completing a heat 
of steel is the speed with which tests 
and analyses can be made during the 


refining period. 

The quicker tests and analyses can be 
completed, the shorter the heat time, and 
the greater the output per furnace. 

To speed up the analytical control in 
the production of alloy steels, thereby 
increasing the output of vital war mate- 
rials, Bethlehem Steel Co. recently in- 
stalled a spectrographic laboratory at its 


Fig. 1—Excitation source equip- 
ment 


Fig. 2—One corner of the dark 


(4) eae 


Fig. 4—Grinder used in preparing 
test specimens 
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The laboratory furnishes the control to make sure that all 


units, all producing alloy steels. Except speed. The analyses 


cally. The floor plan of 


Bethlehem, to the best of our knowledge, gives a general view 
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NALYSIS OF ALLOY STE 


and final heat analyses for 15 melting carried out with the 


certain ranges of other elements discussed large percentage of 
in the final paragraphs of this article all falling in the higher 
constituents are analyzed spectrographi- 1.00 to 5.00 per cent. 


The spectrographic laboratory at laboratory is shown in Fig. 7. Fig. 


tion of spectrographic analysis to a direct high-voltage interrupte 
production control problem, and it is the. a high-voltage alternating current arc average day's operation 
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plant at Bethlehem, Pa. The unit, which first installation applying such control circuit. The interrupted-spark circuit 
has been in operation for more than a_ to alloy steels. Over 5000 determ:na- has a top voltage rating of about 42,000 
year, is meeting all expectations both in tions are made each week. A force volts and a maximum condenser capacity 
regard to accuracy and speed. of five men is employed on each shift of 0.02-microfarad adjustable in steps 


determinations are of 0.002-microfarad. The alternating 


greatest possible current circuit is capable of delivering a 


are made on steels peak current of 2.5 amperes at 4800 volts, 


for carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, and having narrow specification limits with a 


the concentrations Fig. 3—Spectrum reading room 
alloy ranges, from Microphotometer at left; telauto- 
graph at right 


the spectrographic eg 
Fig. 5—Typical examples of ari 


, and spark spectrum 
of the excitation } } 


represents the most extensive applica- source equipment, which consists of a Fig. 6—Charts showing number of 


d-spark circuit and samples and determinations in an 
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Fig. 7—General floor plan of spec- 
trographic laboratory 
Fig. S—Close-up of calculating 
board 
Fig. 9—Close-up of micropho- 
tometer 


and 5 amperes at 2400 volts. As shown 
in the illustration, all controls and me- 
ters are arranged in a convenient, com- 
pact assembly, permitting maximum ease 
in the operation of the instrument. Spec- 
trum exposures are timed automatically, 
with one timer for each source of ex- 
citation and one for the shutter of the 
spectrograph. All doors leading to the 
high-voltage room are equipped with 
trap switches to protect the operator. 
Photographs of the spectra of the elec- 
trical discharge are taken with a stand- 
ard Bausch & Lomb large Littrow spec- 
trograph. A solenoid attachment to the 
shutter lever provides electrical control 
of the shutter mechanism. Mounted in 
front of the slit is a lens holder, making 





it possible to rotate any one of three 
lenses into position. A split neutral filter 
also is mounted in front of the slit. The 
plate holder of the instrument is covered 
with a leather hood which extends to an 
opening in the wall leading to the dark- 
room. This makes it possible to insert 
a plate in the instrument from the dark- 
room without removing the plate holder. 

A general view of the darkroom is 





TABLE I—Elements Determined Spectograph- 
ically with Ranges Covered 
Element Range, per cent 
Manganese 0.05 -1.00 
Silicon 0.002-0.70 
Nickel . 0.01 -3.50 
Chromium 0.03 -2.00 
Vanadium 0.005-1.50 
Molybdenum 0.002-6.50 
Copper 0.04 -0.50 
Tungsten 0.25 -1.00 
Aluminum 0.004-2.00 
Titanium 0.01 -0,07 
Tin 0.0038-0.10 
Boron 0.001-0.01 
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Fig. 10—Close-up of electrode 


clamps 


Fig. 11—Close-up of scale board 


presented in Fig. 2. The plates are de- 
veloped in the machine shown at the 
left. This machine is equipped with 
automatic temperature control and with 
two-directional agitators which operate 
out of step with each other and which 
have different oscillating periods. This im- 
parts a turbulence to the solutions which 
is impossible to attain with any set wave 
pattern or direction as produced in the 
rocker-type agitator generally used for 
developing spectrographic plates. About 
3 to 4 minutes normally is required in 
processing a plate. 

The spectrum reading room is pic- 
tured in Fig. 3. Here the microphoto- 
meter is at the left, the calculating board 
and the scale board in the center, and 
the telautograph at the right. The mi- 
crophotometer, which is shown in close- 
up in Fig. 9, was built by the University 
of Mich'gan, Ann Arbor, } ich. One 
of the important features of the instru- 
ment is its ease of operation. Once a 
plate has been placed in the instrument 
the operator can make all readings with 
little shifting of position. 

While reading, he has his left hand 
placed on the front left hand corner of 
the plate carriage. With this hand he 
can move the main carriage rapidly 
along, shifting any portion of the spec- 
trum on the screen. At the same time 
his left hand is in position for shifting 
any one of the spectra on the screen by 
moving the cross carriage. The oper- 
ator’s right arm rests on the table with 
the hand extending back to the large 
reading knob. To align the microphotom- 
eter slit with the spectral lines, the 
operator has only to move his right hand 
to the small knob in front of the driv- 
ing knob. An image of the unknown 
spectrum is projected on the viewing 
screen with a master spectrum below. 
This screen and the density scale are 
so arranged that practically no adjust- 
ment in the accommodation of the eye 
is required when the gaze of the opera- 
tor is shifted from the one to the other. 


(Please turn to Page 127) 
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TABLE Il—Spectral Lines Employed for Various Elements with Ranges, Source and Filter 


Element Line 


Mn 2933.06 
Mn 2933.06 
Mn 2933.06 
Mn 2558.59 


Si 
Si 
Si 
Si 


Ni 
Ni 


2881.58 
2881.58 
2881.58 
2881.58 


$414.77 
2316.04 
2316.04 
2303.00 
2300.09 
2302.47 
2302.47 


2677.16 
2677.16 
2677.16 
2862.57 
2818.36 


3185.40 
$110.71 
$110.71 
3130.27 
3063.25 


3170.35 
3170.35 
2816.15 
2775.40 
2775.40 
2644.35 
2644.35 


3273.96 
3273.96 


3175.02 
3034.12 
2839.99 


3082.16 
3082.16 
3082.16 
3082.16 


2656 54 
2656.54 


3371.45 
3371.45 


2496.78 
2496.78 


Iron Line 


Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 


Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 


Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 


Fe 
Fe 


2931.60 
2936.91 
2897.26 
2553.73 


2885.35 
2886.32 
2875.30 
2874.17 


3431.81 
2318.35 
2322.33 
2307.31 
2294.61 
2303.35 
2304.73 


2676.88 
2682.52 
2642.02 
2876.80 
2837.29 


» $207.09 
> $106.56 
» 3075.72 


3075.72 


» 3062.23 


3207.09 
$196.13 


» 2815.51 


2776.18 


» 2770.51 
» 2682.52 
> 2649.46 


3277.35 
3286.76 


3157.04 
3012.45 


» 2848.72 
» 3080.11 


3078.43 


>» 8053.44 


3075.72 


» 2651.71 


2656.15 


3389.75 
3387.41 


2505.01 
2496.99 


Range Per Cent 


0.05 -0.20 
0.20 -0.45 
0.45 -0.65 
0.65 -1.00 


0.002-0.015 
0.015-0.06 
0.06 -0.10 
0.10 -0.70 


0.01 -0.05 
0.05 -0.25 
0.20 -0.50 
0.50 -1.00 
1.00 -1.60 
1.60 -2.40 
2.40 -3.50 


0.08 -0.12 
0.12 -0.25 
0.25 -0.45 
0.45 -1.20 
1.20 -2.00 


0.005-0.02 
0.02 -0.10 
0.10 -0.40 
0.40 -1.50 
0.40 -1.50 


0.002-0.008 
0.008-0.03 
0.03 -0.15 
0.15 -0.55 
0.55 -2.00 
2.00 -3.50 
3.50 -6.50 


0.04 -0.20 
0.20 -0.50 


0.003-0.01 
0.01 -0.03 
0.03 -0.10 


0.004-0.02 
0.02 -0.05 
0.05 -0.12 
0.80 -2.00 


0.25 -0.50 
0.50 -1.00 


0.01 -0.04 
0.04 -0.07 


0.001-0.008 
0.008-0.02 


Source 


Spark 
Spark 
Spark 
Spark 
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Arc 
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Spark 
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Spark 
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MANY CHANGES have taken place in 
the art of industrial finishing. The dip 
process has long been handicapped by 
difficulties experienced at “drain-off” 
points. Experience has indicated that no 
matter how efficient an oven is, the final 
finish is not always that desired because 
of the difficulty of uniformly removing 
this excess material before the baking 
process begins. 

Therefore the electrostatic “detearing” 
process is important because it is being 
applied successfully on many important 
war jobs where it has resulted in a satis- 


ELECTROSTATIC “DETEARING” 


head. This condition is further aggra- 
vated where the floor of the oven is slotted 
to permit the rod to move through the 
slot. Unless the baking oven is kept un- 
der substantial pressure, this slot permits 
the entrance of cold air at the point where 
80 per cent of the heat is required. An- 
other difficulty is that the supporting rod 
closes the primer hole and precludes the 
possibility of proper ventilation inside the 
shell. 

By the “detearing” method, the shell 
is hung on a simple springclip in the 
primer hole, permitting very little con- 


consideration to the speed of conveyor 
and type of article being treated. It is 
essential that each drain-off point, from 
which excess material is to be removed, 
be exposed directly to the high voltage 
plates. Any portion of the article which 
is electrically shielded from the field is 
less effective directly in proportion to 
the extent to which it is shielded. The 
electrodes themselves are preferably of 
flat metal plate or other material which 
will present a relatively continuous elec- 
trical conducting medium. 

Conditions such as the length of elec- 
trodes, as well as the 
distance between the elec- 
trodes and the grounded 
work pieces, depend 
largely upon the radius 
of the surface at the point 


. . » « helps control “drain-off’ when baking the finish on dipped steel = from _ which the excess 


cartridge cases; triples output, cuts man-hours two-thirds, produces 


superior product 


factory baked finish being produced. 

The several advantages of applying 
liquid coatings by the dip method are 
well known. Persons baking such dipped 
coatings in ovens are also quite aware of 
the difficulties and limitations of ortho- 
dox dipping practices. 

Probably the most serious difficulty 
encountered has been the ever-present 
accumulation of excess material at “drain- 
off” points on the work. A happy solu- 
tion to this problem has long evaded 
finishing engineers. We have tried to use 
capil'ary attraction by the slow pull-out 
method, centrifugal force, swabbing, cut- 
ting off, patching, etc. Expedients such 
as these, though having merit in certain 
cases, never were widely accepted be- 
cause they either failed to satisfactorily 
remove the excess or they involved other 
complications of some considerable pro- 
portions. 


It is the purpose here to describe a new 
method of eliminating this problem, and 
in particular to analyze some of its ef- 
fects on bake oven design and to show 
how it is proving valuable in facilitating 
production of steel cartridge cases for 
our armed forces. 


Electrostatic “detearing” applied to 
the steel cartridge case industry consti- 
tutes a very definite contribution toward 
solving the baking problem. In this in- 
stance we are dealing with a part which 
has a thickness of about %-inch at the 
head while it is only 0.040-inch thick at 
the mouth. Heating engineers state that 
in order to obtain a uniform bake, 80 
per cent of the heat required for the 
whole cartridge case is needed for the 
heavy end. In spraying, it is necessary to 
rotate the case while it is supported by 
a rod inserted in the primer hole. The rod 
obviously conducts heat away from the 
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duction of heat from the work and readily 
lending itself to ample ventilation during 
the baking operation. The required coat- 
ing material is claimed to be so heat- 
critical that the difference between the 
lower limits, where the coating is still 
fusible, and the upper limits, where the 
material becomes excessively brittle, is a 
period of only 3 or 4 minutes at 350 de- 
grees Fahr. 

In the operation of this process, the 
work is dipped in any suitable manner, 
then it proceeds along a conveyor over 
a drainboard, and is permitted to “air 
dry” or “set” sufficiently so that the coat- 
ing material has practically ceased flow- 
ing. At this stage the sections from which 
the paint has been dripping, which we 
call “drain-off points,” are subjected to 
a powerful electrostatic field which is 
designed to set up an attractive force be- 
tween the grounded article and a high 
voltage electrode which is properly 
spaced from the object. 

The interval of time between leaving 
the dip-tank and entering the electric 
field is not highly critical. The proper 
timing is dependent on the size and shape 
of the article, the flowing characteristics 
of the coating material, and the evapora- 
tion rate of the solvents in the coating 
material. In general, it can be said that 
this interval of time will be between 1 
and 4 minutes. 

The electrodes are designed for the 
particular application involved, giving 


From a paper presented at American Gas 
Association's War Conference, Detroit, March 
11 and 12, 1948, 





material is being re- 
moved. The smaller the 
radius, the more respon- 
sive the reaction will be. 
Thus with smaller radii, it is necessary 
to use a greater distance between the 
article and the electrode, and a shorter 
length of time is required for removing 
the proper amount of excess material. 
The length of time required for “detear- 
ing” a given article will almost invari- 
ably be between 15 seconds and 1 min- 
ute. This period of time depends not 
only upon the radius involved but also 
upon the conductivity of the item itself, 
as well as the condition (flowability) of 
the coating material at the time of treat- 
ment, 

The electric field is energized by a 
specially designed power pack which 
produces a half-wave direct-current volt- 
age of considerable magnitude but low 
power. This unit is so designed that on 
a dead short it will not produce a cur- 
rent of more than 5 milliamperes. In a 
normal application it will operate at a 
value in the neighborhood of 200 micro- 
amperes at 85,000 volts. It is a self-con- 
tained, oil-immersed unit, with no mov- 
ing parts. It requires a primary power * 
source of 220 volts, 60 cycles, drawing 
approximately 3 amperes. 

There are quite broad tolerances on 
the normal application if certain factors 
are properly correlated, such as_ the 
length of time between the tank and 
electrodes, the evaporation rate of the 
solvents, the flowing characteristics of 
the coating material, the shape and size 
of the article, the distance between the 
electrode and the article, the radius of 
the “drain-off” point, and the length of 
time the article is under treatment. 


Though it may appear from this dis- 
cussion that there are a number of com- 
plicated ramifications, the process is quite 
simple to operate and highly flexible in 

(Please turn to Page 131) 
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SP M-H Nironite D Work Rolls for 4-high 
single stand and tandem cold mills have 
attained their greatest success in replac- 


ZB 9 3 ing forged and hardened alloy steel rolls, 
ol Red Wabbler says: because they have greater resistance to 


indentation. This means better surface 
finish for the cold rolled product and a 


reduction in cost, because M-H Nironite 


\ ~ ° D Rolls stay i 
s stay in the stands longer between 
N I ro n ite D Wo rk Rol Is roll grinds. These rolls also have a greater 
hardness penetration and thus can be 


in 4-high single stand used down to scrap diameter without 


being rehardened. 


You can get better surface finishes and 


+ 
0 nd ta n d e m cold m | | Is save roll dollars at the same time. Specify 


M-H Nironite D Work Rolls for single 


Sve bere, “ee and tandem cold mills. 
Vist, seve joj 
M Wolfaps 4 
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Rolling Machinery . . , Shape S 

eners .. . Strip Coilers . . . Shears . 
Levellers . . . Pinions . . . Special Equip- 
ment . . . Iron-Steel Castings . . . The 
NEW Abramsen Straightener . . . Im- 
proved Johnston Patented Corrugated 
Cinder Pots and Supports. 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL COMPANY - rgh and Midland, Pa. 





The handling and baling of metal scrap 
varies in every metal working plant. 
depends upon the type and volume of 


scrap produced and the ease with 
which it may be routed to the baler. 
The capacity of the baler must be equal 
to peak requirements. Its power and 
efficiency must result in bales of maxi- 
mum density at lowest possible cost. 


The efficiency, capacity and durabil- 
ity of G-H Hydraulic Balers, coupled 
with the vast experience of G-H en- 
gineers in setting up efficient scrap- 
baling installations in all types of 
plants, is your assurance of a profit- 


able scrap salvage program. 


GET IN THE SCRAP FOR VICTORY= BALE IT THE G-H WAY! 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Metal Washer 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
555 South Byrkit street, Mishawaka, 
Ind., recently developed a Tabl-Spray 
metal washing machine for washing flat, 
fragile work or circular parts with intri- 
cate pockets and crevices. It is report- 
ed to insure uniform coverage and 
thorough speed cleaning of parts. 

Parts to be cleaned are placed on the 
mesh table of the machine and rotated 
through the spray solution, discharged 
from special non-clogging nozzles. 

Following the required washing time, 
the solution valve is closed, and parts 
are left rotating to obtain proper drain- 
age. Rinsing with fresh water also can 
be handled without transferring parts to 
another compartment by means of an 
arrangement of drainplates. 

A system of straining devices placed in 
the path of the recirculated cleaning so- 





lution settles all chips or foreign matter. 
The spray system is removable and is 
fully accessible for adjustment. 

Parts measuring 25 inches in diameter 
and 12 inches high can be handled on 
the standard machine. Machines with 
30 and 42-inch diameter tables for larger 
size work are available. 


Binder Bar Slot Miller 


Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., De- 
troit, recently developed a new auto- 
matic machine for milling binder bar 
slots in aircraft cylinder heads. The 
slots are angularly arranged on three fin 
sections and all three are cut at one 
time. With the part located on a master 
locating plate and clamped on the fix- 
ture table, the tools advance into the 
work and feed to the full depth of 3/16- 
inch. When the full depth is reached, 
the table automatically moves lengthwise 
and feeds the work against the tools for 
the entire length of the cut. At the end 
of this lengthwise cut, the tools auto- 
matically retract, completing the cycle. 

The finished part is replaced by an- 
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other, clamped in exactly the same posi- 
tion from which the finished part was re- 
moved. The cycle is repeated with the 





table moving in the opposite direction 
for the lengthwise cut. This brings the 
table back to its original position’ and 
eliminates the need for resetting the 
table between each cut. Tools used are 
double-end, straight shank end mills and 
adjustment for wear is provided on each 


unit through micrometer adjustment 
screws. 
The spindles are of ball-bearing 


type, driven by V belts from individual, 
dynamically-balanced spindle 
Each spindle is operated by an individual 
hydraulic cycle and all three spindles are 
geared for simultaneous operation. 

Fixture table is hydraulically operated 
for the transverse feed stroke and rides 
on hardened and ground ways with a 
heavy center guide. The 
the machine carrying the three units also 
houses the piping and other hydraulic 
equipment. The coolant pump is mount- 
ed on the base and coolant is contained in 
the front part of the base. 


motors. 


column of 


Drum and Barrel Cradle 


Industrial Products Co., 2820 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, is offering 





new safety cradles for drums and bar- 
rels. It is said to make handling of drums 
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and barrels safe and comparatively easy. 

Rotating wheels at the top of the cradle 
frame allow drums and barrels to be 
put into position easily and quickly 
for removing part of liquid or for drain- 
ing. 

Wheels and swivel casters incorpor- 
ated on the unit are of larger diameter, 
heavy duty type so that the unit may be 
moved to with 
comparative ease. 


any desired location 


Gear Degreaser 


Circo Products Co., Cleveland, is plac- 
ing on the market a new model 35-S Dee 
Tee vapor cleaner for internal degreasing 
of machinery gear cases, enclosed trans- 
missions, oil reservoirs and lines, heat 
exchangers etc. Its function is to create 
a constant flow of hot, clean vapors which 
into transmissions 


when directed 


trate the old, worn lubricant, washing 


pene- 


and rinsing it free from the gears. 
Because the vapors are heated to tem- 
peratures of 250 to 275 degrees Fahr., all 
moisture due to condensation is complete- 
ly removed, and internal parts are left 





in a dry condition, the company states. 

Vapor generator tank of the equip- 
ment, which measures 30 inches high by 
24 inches in diameter, has a capacity of 
35 gallons. Solvent used is heated by 
means of steam coils and converted into 
hot vapors which later pass through the 
into the 
manifold. The latter has any number of 
being 


main control valve and vapor 


outlets required, each of these 
equipped with a control valve and flexible 
tubing which is used to direct the vapors 
into the machinery being cleaned. Con- 
nection to the housing or whatever is 
being cleaned is made by means of 
adapter plugs. 

Solvent is supplied to the equipment 
from a drum, the transfer being made by 
the 


drum. Proper solvent level is maintained 


means of two hoses connected to 
automatically by a liquid level control. 
This. turns on the pump whenever the 
level drops. In event the solvent is ex- 
hausted, the control causes a red signal 
light te come on, and shuts off the steam. 

A check valve is used to prevent any 
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UNIFORMLY 
CLEANED... 


INSIDE AND OUT -- INCLUDING 
DEEP POCKETS AND RECESSES - - 
IN HALF FORMER CLEANING TIME 





HEAVY CAST STEEL VALVES—from the largest to the 
smallest sizes—with tough, thick walls for very high pres- 
sures—present a real tough cleaning problem. Sand, and 
scale from annealing, deeply embedded in deep pockets 
and recesses, must be removed from surfaces hard to reach. 


A valve manufacturer known for his fine products throughout 
the world, solved this tough cleaning problem with a series 
of five Pangborn Air Blast Cleaning Rooms and two twenty- 
eight cubic feet capacity Airless ROTOBLAST Barrels. The 
valves are given a rough cleaning in one of the Blast Rooms— 
then a second blasting in the ROTOBLAST Barrel for the 
thorough scouring of valve faces and interior surfaces. 
Results, in the operator's words, are “the prettiest, cleanest 
castings you ever saw.” 


And— PRODUCTION is speeded up— 
COSTS are down — castings are delivered 
on time, UNIFORMLY CLEANED. 














WORLO'S LARGEST MAMUFACTURER OF DUST COLLECTING AND BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


PANGBORN CORPORATION - HAGERSTOWN, MD. 






backflow of solvent into the pump. A 
motor control provides both overload and 
low voltage protection for the pump mo- 
tor. As an additional safety measure, the 
pressure 
thermostat. The latter functions only in 
event the pressure control fails. 


control is augmented by a 


Profile Miller 


Earl A. Thompson Mfg. Co., 1300 
Hilton road, Ferndale, Mich., announces 
an automatic profile miller which is said 
to make constant vigilance unnecessary. 
The success of the machine, in milling 
to close limits, is attributed to the sim- 
ple, direct method of controlling pieces 
being machined. 

Although adapted to the making of 
gun and aircraft parts of odd contour, 





| the machine has great possibilities, it is 









| said, in postwar work—without making 
any design changes. 
Head of the machine carries the cut- 
| ter spindle, mounted on precision bear- 
| ings within the quill. Latter has a silent 
chain drive and hardened, helical chang« 
gears, running in oil. The head is ad- 
justable to 0.001l-inch in positioning for 
work. 

The spindle nose has a standard No. 
40 taper. 
independently driven and controlled. The 


Both spindle and table are 


former features a selective speed range 
| of 127 to 3435 revolutions per minute. 
Work is carried on a 14-inch rotating 
| table, hydraulically controlled by a cam 
and follower mechanism. Ground center 
hole in table 


work holding fixtures, and two adjustable 


facilitates positioning of 

program disks determine rapid indexing 

cycles and automatic table stop to meet 
(Please turn to Page 118) 
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the Leece-Neville Co. for starting exca- 


—wherever diesel and gasoline motive power is used. For many years, this company 
has fabricated parts for these mechanisms from OSTUCO seamless steel! tubing. Photo 


cranking motor manufactured by 


machinery, military and naval vehicles, trucks, tractors, rail cars, and busses 


courtesy The Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, 








Victory developments demand new roads, war-worker and war- 
material transportation on the home front. Far-off war fronts require 
new landing fields, roads and conveyance for men and equipment. In 
the myriad of Victory vehicles and machines performing these ardu- 
ous tasks today you'll find OSTUCO seamless steel tubing on the job. 

For example, OSTUCO supplies tubing for the pole pieces and 
field rings in cranking motors used in starting gasoline and diesel 
engines. This involves milling low carbon seamless steel tubing to 
meet strict dimensional specifications—maintaining desired mag- 
netic properties—satisfying machinability requirements—and keep- 
ing pace with continuous refinements and design improvements. 

What does this mean to you? It means that when you are 
ready to go ahead with the post-Victory production, OSTUCO will 


be ready with a reservoir of new experience on which you can draw 


to help meet demands for precision, volume output and low cost. 


THE OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF SEAMLESS AND ELECTRIC-WELD STEEL TUBING 


OU'LL FIND OSTUCO SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING WHEREVER 
pASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES DIG IN FOR VICTORY 
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Photo courtesy The Osgeod Co., 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GET IN THE SCRAP 


WRITE TO THE MEN 


BE ON THE JOB EVERY DAY 
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IN SERVICE 


Conveyors help turn them out by the square mile 


AMERICA’S steel fabricating plants 
have gone into the airport-building busi- 
ness in a big way. 

The steel airport has become one of 
the nation’s most important steel prod- 
ucts. Steel stamping plants are punch- 
ing out mile after mile of aircraft run- 
ways, sufficiently firm and solid to pro- 
vide sure footing for the biggest four- 
motored bombers or the swiftest fighting 
planes. 

Thousands of tons of light plate week- 


By GEORGE R. REISS 


ly are going into manufacture of the 
“plank” type airport to be used wherever 
American forces are fighting—the south- 
Pacific, Alaska, the Aleutians, 


elsewhere. 


western 
North Africa, Iceland 
They are credited with having a large 
share in the United Nations’ aerial suc- 
cesses. 

Already the plants produced 
enough steel runway to build a great four- 
laned automobile highway nearly half 


and 


have 


way across the nation. And much more is 


on the way. Some 29 steel fabricating 


plants are devoting all or most of their 


production facilities to the making of 
these portable airports. 

This type of steel landing mat con- 
sists merely of numerous steel “planks,” 
each 10 feet long and 15 inches wide. 
They are perforated with many holes 
about 3 inches in diameter. These holes 
sharply reduce the weight, cutting ship- 
ping costs and problems and making 








them easy to handle with a minimum of 

labor; besides they provide better drain- 
age, aid in camouflaging the runways 
and provide better traction for the swift 
army airplanes. In addition the edge 
of each hole is flanged, thus simcreasing 
the strength of the section. These 
planks weigh only about 5 pounds per 
square foot or about 40 pounds per 
plank, against about 18 pounds per 
square foot or 200 pounds for unper- 
forated planks of the same size. 

Sets of slots and “bayonet” type locks 
on each edge of the plank are so ar- 
fanged that the two can be fitted to- 
gether easily when one plank is on an 

' angle, and then when they are flattened 
'on the ground, they fit compactly and 
| firmly; a small metal pin in each locks 
"them tightly together to form a firm 

“landing mat which will not tear apari 
under the impact of a heavy plane’s 
weight. But they can be picked up and 
reshipped quickly, merely by knocking 
out the pins, then lifting up the planks 
at an angle. 

An important maker of these steel air- 


ports is the Youngstown Metal Products 
Co., Youngstown, O., a subsidiary of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. It is 
said to be turning out nearly double the 
production of nearly any other maker 
of the steel airport sections. 

Youngstown Metal Products. has ar- 
ranged its steel landing mat production 
on a straight line handling basis. A 
carefully engineered system of roller con- 
veyors between machines helps greatly 
in facilitating the flow of thousands of 
the steel “planks” through this big mod- 
ern plant daily. 

Forming these steel planks is an in- 
teresting process. The %-inch thick 
steel stock, sheared to length and width, 
arrives in bundles in freight cars or 
trucks, then is carted to the head of the 
conveyor line in specially designed low- 
hung motor carriers. There it is de- 
posited on skids or roller conveyor sec- 
tions. 

The first steel plate is dropped on the 
roller and rolls to the first 
forming press, a huge Hamilton unit 
that exerts tremendous pressure. is 


conveyor 


Fig. 1—Native help can be used to assemble landing mats in battle zones, for 
the operation is extremely simple. The airport thus made handles big 4-mo- 
tored bombers as well as the lighter lanes 
Fig. 2—Sheared steel sheet starts conversion to “plank” by having two deep 
ribs formed in it here. From press dies, piece is fed through open end to 


conveyor (belt) lifting and carrying it to roller section feeding next press 
Fig. 3—Work comes in from left, is pierced and flanged here, goes out to rear 
of press 
Fig. 4—Next the interlock slots and bayonet prongs are cut on this unit 
Fig. 5—Gerald G. Greulich, inventor of the portable steel airport shown 


here, examines a stack of “planks” stamped from steel. 
turned over bayonet type joint locks into slots of adjacent “plank”. 


Inset shows hou 
When 


inserted, bayonet joint is slid lengthwise and locked in place with pins 





how 
opening in 


shown in Fig. 2. Note piece is 
pulled endwise through 
press frame at right where a belt con- 
veyor carries it on to the next press. 
Incidentally, the process varies in dif- 
ferent fabricating plants, depending up- 
on the equipment available. In some 
shops, the presses are quite light, taxed 
virtually to their capacity by the %-inch 
steel plate; in others, this proves com- 
paratively light material for the heavy 
presses. Before the Youngstown 
Metal Products specialized in forming 
tabletops 


war, 


automobile running boards, 














for stoves and in making other medium 
So its presses are ideally 


stampings. 
suited for the present job. 

An operator pushes a single plank in- 
to the first press, Fig. 2, which forms 
two stiffening ribs with a single stroke. 
A second operator draws the plank out 
the other side of the press, depositing 
it on a short section of gravity roller 
conveyor which feeds it to a belt con- 
veyor, extreme right, Fig. 2. The belt 
conveyor discharges it to a roller con- 
veyor section that takes it to the next 
press, a heavy Toledo unit shown in 
Fig. 3. 

There 
plank, shoves it into the Toledo press 
At each position 


another operator grabs the 
a few feet at a time. 
it pierces and flanges about a half dozen 
8-inch holes at a single stroke, the met- 
al disks falling out through the bottom 
die and being carried up into large 
steel scrap boxes by a tiny conveyor 
seen at the extreme right in Fig. 3. 
Eventually these will go back to the open 
hearths to be melted. 


Planks Move at Fast Clip 


A waiting operator at opposite side 
of press in Fig. 3 pulls out the per- 
forated plank, drops it on a section of 
motor-driven roller conveyor which then 
speeds it along the production line to the 
next station. These press operators work 
at a great speed with the skill and ac- 
curacy of real experts. Thev are paid 
on tonnage rate basis. The planks move 
through the presses and down the con- 
veyors at a good pace, about that of a 
man walking. 

The next press is a Champion, which 
cuts the peculiarly shaped slots and 
bayonet locks on either edge of the 


id 


Fig. 6—Work arrives down con- 
veyor, center, is cut to length in 
press at right, is transferred to 
unit at left which turns bayonet 
points down to correct angle 


planks a few feet at each stroke of the 
press. Then the work moves to the 
shears at the right center in Fig. 6. Here 
it is trimmed to exactly a 10-foot length 
—unless it’s a special order. The 10-foot 
planks are standard. The sections are 
“staggered” when they are laid to form 
a runway, 5-foot lengths being used to 
fill out the runway ends. 

The next press, extreme left, Fig. 6, 
bends the lock edges to a 90-degree an- 
gle. This is necessary to lock the planks 
Now the 
nlanks are ready for the paint shop. 


together tightly on the field. 


This shon is a huge affair, with an ex- 
tensive overhead chain conveyor. The 
vlanks are hung on the conveyor on 
hooks. one end down. They are carried 
toward the paint vat. Here, a batch at 
a time, thev are rolled out on a side- 
conveyor. Then this entire conveyor sec- 
tion is lowered, dipping the planks into 
the paint, which is the standard arm 
color. It helps to protect the planks 
against corrosion on their long sea voy- 
ages and helps to make them harder to 
see from the air against certain types of 
terrain. 

They are raised from the paint vat, 
moved back to the regular conveyor line, 
and then pass through a battery of in- 
fra-red lamns which dries the paint 
within a few minutes. 

At the shipping floor, they are taken 
from the conveyor hooks, one by one, 
and are stacked neatly in bundles of uni- 


form size. They are fastened tightly 





together with steel bands to form a good 
package for shipping. Then they are 
loaded into freight cars, usually open 
top type, for shipment to the seaports. 
They may make the final part of their 
journey by ship, truck or even transport 
plane. 


Installation Is Simple 


Laying these new steel runways is not 
a highly-skilled job. In fact, it is so 
simple and foolproof that in many places 
where American forces are operating, 
bushy-haired native laborers are em- 
ployed to lay the runways. as in Fig. 1. 
Often they are paid with bolts of calico 
cloth or trinkets or twists of chewing 
tobacco. The job consists of fitting the 
bayonet projections into the slots of the 
adiacent plank, then sliding lengthwise 
Next locking 
nins or wedges, four to a plank, are 


to lock the bayonet joint. 


driven in place to keep the bayonet joint 
tight by preventing lengthwise move- 
ment of adjacent planks. 

Should it become necessary to move to 
a new location, the iob can be done just 
about as swiftly. The parts are disas- 
sembled by knocking out the locking 
pins, sliding the adjacent plank to free 
the bayonet projections. Virtually any 
reasonably smooth piece of land is suit 
able for the new airport. Runways long 
and safe enough for fast fighters and 
bombers have been laid within a day’s 
time. 

The “plank” type airport is the in- 
vention of Gerald G. Greulich, specialty 
sales representative of Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp. The corporation receives 
a royalty of $1 a ton from the steel fab- 
ricators. Greulich, before he perfected 
the device, had no particular interest 
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Other features in this issue: 


How a manufacturer of heavy machinery increased capacity 
by adopting a crane-fork-truck method of handling— 
getting higher utilization of store-room space and supple- 
menting shop crane for handling work in process and in 
erection department . . . [low a shovel scoop truck handles 
loose material in bulk . . . How to lay out a charging station 
.. . Send for your copy of the August issue of “Storage 


Battery Power.” 


_Gdvvon. 


August 9, 1943 





How Battery Industrial Trucks 
Speed Output of Army Tanks 





Ingenious Coordination with 


Assembly Lines Reported in 


or) 


“Storage Battery Power 


1. one of the nation’s great tank assembly 
plants battery industrial trucks in the 
assembly line extend material handling be- 
yond the physical and economic limits of 
the overhead cranes and feed parts to the 
line in a variety of operations unique in 


material handling. 


While the application of the truck fleet 
greatly augments the flexibility of the as- 
sembly craneway, the truck fleet itself 
achieves maximum flexibility through the 
interchangeability of its units. The predomi- 
nant unit is the platform lift truck which, 
through ingenuity of application, has ac- 


quired further versatility. 


The plan of material handling, which is 
reported in the August issue of “Storage 
Battery Power,” is remarkable for (1) the 
many kinds of handling jobs that are being 
done by the same kind of handling equip- 
ment, and (2) the large number of jobs that 
are being done by more than one kind of 


equipment. 


For a copy of the August issue of “Storage 
Battery Power,” address Edison Storage 
Battery Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. 































































| | in aviation and no fundamental knowl- 
B ] . ] | nearly 100 steel products, including the 
a tf 1 ng a mM és ice-free type of steel bridge flooring. 

Army, long before Pearl Harbor, called 
together many representatives of steel 

Ca lls fo Yr a de ep Be steel landing mat that would be light, 
| but strong; foolproof, yet simple. Mili- 

d ] 4 d tary men had experimented for years 
Ww nN cy 1 n é r unable to work out a suitable system for 

attaching the steel plates together swift- 

sive, would require too much time and 

labor and equipment to be practical 

practical to move the mats easily. 

While an officer outlined what was 

| sketches on the back of an old envelope. 

| When the officer concluded, he ven- 


| edge of airports, but held patents on 
f r The idea came when the United States 
on the briny deep 

J . companies and discussed the need ‘or a 
with a landing mat idea, but had been 
ly and firmly. Welding was too expen- 
in the field, and then would make it im- 
wanted, Greulich made hasty pencil 

_ tured: “Here’s your airport.” 


Shown below is one of the 
many products built by 
Hackney for the war effort. 
This cylinder, cold-drawn to 
specifications by the Hackney 
process, is made of high- 
strength alloy steel. 


Experimented at Home 


Greulich took his idea home and his 
company made some samples. He laid a 
sample runway in his backyard at his 
suburban home. Tests showed some 
serious errors. The planks were too 
heavy, too conspicuous from the air and 
too slippery for good braking. Drain- 
age was poor. 

So Greulich decided to stamp them 
full of holes, the edges of which were 
A SOETST. SP SeOw pt sea—fire less cold-drawn shapes and flanged to retain strength. These cut 
is now being controlled in shells for more than 40 years. ‘ 

i ; : the weight from 200 to 60 pounds per 
many instances by the liber- The Hackney Deep-Drawn ea Sl A eels oii. 
ation of inert gases from Process has in many cases | Oe” without reducing streng 
steel cylinders where it is made it possible to save on | “*”’ 
stored. The cylinders, in scarce materials, as cold- In case of damage by an enemy air 
common with many other drawing permits close con- 
warproducts,aredeep-drawn trol of metal thickness. 





raid, a crew of workers can merely lift 
out any damaged plates, fill up the holes 
by the Hackn , in the ground and fit in some new 
: wa ey PeOsess. Hackney engineers have ‘  aiatats demsnne thet woul 
Light weight and uniform head ‘ senate onlnaied : planks, thus repairing damage that woulc 
sidewall thickness are as- . ki “© €xperi- | take days with an ordinary hard-sur- 
sured by cold-drawing whil Gace IO WEERING WHR Maser 
, y hi & wae ous concerns in many differ- 
oa, pa 1s ten ent war industries. It may be 
electri ) 
y electrically controlled that your product can use the 
heat-treating. ; ; ; 
time- and material-saving 
Under the trade name _ advantages of the Hackney 
Hackney,” Pressed Steel Deep-Drawn Process. Hack- | be camouflaged easily. In fact, in tests 
Tank Company has special- ney is ready to help you. | of one such runway in the southeast, 
ized in the making of seam- Write today for full details. | the camouflage worked so well it cracked 
up a friendly plane. A veteran Royal 
Air Force officer was flying from Wash- 
ington to observe experiments with the 


| ressed Steel ] a nk landing mats and he had trouble locating 
one that was painted to resemble an 
orchard. Finally he contacted a radio 


Co mpany station on the ground, asking landing 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS advice. 
General Offices and Factory - 1461 SOUTH 66th STREET | “You're over the airport now,” the 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ground observer advised him. 
“Not me,” he replied, “all I can see 
DEEP-DRAWN is a lot of woods and an orchard.” 
SHAPES AND SHELLS 4 The officer refused to be convinced, 
landed elsewhere and crashed his plane. 


faced runway. 

It is claimed this runway has the 
strength of 4 inches of concrete without 
any danger of damage by frost. 


Engineers found the runways could 
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of hand scrape : 

side. A magnetic chue 

Vibration is practically nil"? 
built—weighs more than a ton. 
grinding. Comes in two models. 


You'll like the DO-ALL— it’s easy on the operator, easy on 
the work and easy on your budget. It will turn out super- 
smooth jobs for you in quick time and has a ruggedness that 
will stand the gaff of continuous operation long after other 
equipment has given up the ghost. . 

Send for data about the two DO-ALL models. 


SAVAGE TOOL COMPANY 


DEPT. S SAVAGE, MINN. 


DO-ALL Offices in 25 cities, with a staff of trained neers to give you quick service on 
Surface Grinders, Gage Blocks, Contour Machines, Saws and Files. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
the requirements of a wide range of work. 
The entire machine, with the exception 
of loading and unloading operations, is 







automatic. 
A few of its other features are—com- 






plete automatic hydraulic control of feed 





and rapid traverse, spindle quill lock, 






spindle drive clutch, brake and work 





table stop. A pressure and gravity lubri- 






cation system also’is included. All work- 






ing parts are fully enclosed. 









Coolant Pump 


Ruthman Machinery Co., 1810 Reading 
road, Cincinnati, announces a new model 
TL vertical coolant pump capable of 
handling soluble coolants containing grit 
and abrasives without injury to the me- 
chanism. It is designed for deeper im- 
mersion and is provided with an integral 











mounting flange which is usually bolted 










to the reservoir cover or bedplate. 
According to the manufacturer, no 
packing glands or friction seals are used 
in the unit, nor are there any bearings 
or metal-to-metal contacts below the 
mounting flange. The shaft, which ro- 





Industry's Headquarters 


FOR 


CONTROLLED CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS @ 
TURNED, POLISHED, GROUND AND POLISHED 
SHAFTING ® ANNEALED, STRAIN AND STRESS 
RELIEVED, HEAT TREATED, QUENCHED AND 
TEMPERED STEELS © WIDE FLATS UP TO 12” x 2” 









Our Army-Navy “E” Flag,—first 


i * awarded in July 1942, now carries 
¥ 








two stars for continuous outstand- 
ing production. Wyckoff was origi- 
nally given the Navy “E” award in 
January 1942 and the Navy Burgee one-piece construction. It extends from 
“E” in April of the same year. the motor through the tubular housing to 











AS 
. 





tates on two large ball bearings, is of 















the pump impeller. One ball bearing is 








mounted in the upper motor end bell, 
and the other within the mounting flange 


Y( Ce a r * 7 housing, providing sufficient distance be- 
tween the ball bearings to maintain 

rigidity in the heavy shaft extension. 
DRAWN STEEL COMPANY Weight and thrust of the vertical 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. | shaft is taken by the large lower ball 
3200 SOUTH KEDZIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | bearing which is locked into position. 


| This eliminates any change in the posi- 
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Freedom from friction .. . freedom from power-loss . . . freedom 
from wear... freedom from maintenance! . . . Dodge-Timken Bear- 
ings combine ruggedness, precision construction and smooth oper- 
ating efficiency to bring those “four freedoms” to industry! 


These rugged bearings keep power transmission channels free for 
full, unhampered flow of power to production machines. They pre- 
vent “clogging” of power-flow ... they protect against slow-ups or 
“power blackouts” that are the ever-menacing maintenance threat of 
obsolete, worn out, friction-ridden bearings. 


Now, and in post-war production, your plant can get more power fo 
work with Dodge-Timken Bearings and other Dodge Power Trans- 


mission equipment. 
Contact your local Dodge Distributor or write to 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


THROW ALL YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT! BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


OUR POWER IN THE JOB 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT—— 





tion of the pump impeller both before 
and after the motor reaches its normal 
operating temperature. The pump is 
offered currently in two lengths from the 
mounting flange to the bottom of the 
pump—one 23%-inch and the other 
| 19%-inch. It is equipped with %-horse- 

power totally enclosed motor for contin- 
| uous duty and %-horsepewer motor for 
| extra heavy duty. 
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Magnesium Collector 


| Industrial Equipment Corp., Detroit, 

| reports a small size unit has been added 

y | to its line of orifice-type collectors. It has 

‘ a capacity of 1200 cubic feet per minute 
i 


SSSI 


and meets requirements of double-spindle 





IS THIS ON THE LEVEL? 
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t By leveling off the peaks and valleys of produc- 

/ tion, industry can fulfill one of its greatest social 

; obligations to this country—and to the men 

y now in the service. 

i} By providing steady, year-round employment 

yy for its workers, industry will also gain all the 

Hy) advantages of a stable, efficient labor force— 

i) loyal workers, low costs and high-quality products, 

| Will not 500 workers continuously employed 

y throughout the year provide more buying power 

1} and better community stability than 1500 itiner- 

y ) ant workers employed only 3 or 4 months during 

y the year? 

] That is the question we will have to answer. It 

Yy can and must be answered affirmatively. 

) There are many tools of management engineer- 

y ing which must be applied to this important 

H} leveling off operation. And it’s none too early y) 

y] NOW to start plans aimed at making continuous Y) grinding and buffing lathes, although it is 
/ Postwar Jobs. Our organization has been working 1] adaptable to many other kinds of work. 
} for some time on such plans for a ember of y The collector is particularly effective 
| . ‘ Di hn aia® Y} in work with magnesium. Cleaning ac- 
Yy) clients. Can we be o P ’ ij, | tion is caused by the scientifically directed 
Hh y) movement of air through an orifice. A 
Hy Hy compartment at the side collects the 
y} i I sludge and permits its removal. Water 
/ Hy level is controlled by a diaphragm valve. 
j ; Hy} 

! = Pugemtont /, | Electrical Connector 

i} 
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THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 





Consulting Management Engineering 


ih LL! 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND - BULKLEY BLDG. 


120 


CHICAGO - City National Bank Bidg. - 208 S. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 


Cannon Electric Development Co., 
3209 Humboldt street, Los Angeles, is 
offering a new type DP-B electrical con- 
nector adapted to radio rack assemblies, 
transmitters and any general applications 
where both plug and receptacle must be 
fixed permanently. It is rectangular in 
shape and is designed to fit rack equip- 
ment. The shell is tapered to effect a 


| close fit when engaged and the two units 


of the complete connector are self align- 


| ing but are dependent upon the accuracy 
of the equipment it connects. 


Insert insulation is of molded phenolic, 
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fe on moonless nights and in 
pea-soup weather our pilots can 
“see” their way to the enemy target, 
and back home again—thanks to the 
precision instruments with which 
their planes are equipped. Little 
wonder then that protecting the low- 
tension wires, the optic nerves upon 
which those all-weather eyes de- 
pend, is such an important task— 
and one that is often entrusted to 
American Flexible Metal Shielded 
Conduit. 

And because of its unfailing pro- 
tection, flyers hear their radio sig- 
nals and instructions clearly, undis- 


tortedly . . . static interference can’t 
gum up their teamwork as a combat 
group. 

Protecting low-tension wires on 
delicate aircraft instruments is only 
one of the important jobs assigned 
to products of American Metal Hose. 
In industry, various types of Ameri- 
can Flexible Metal Hose and Tubing 
convey water, gas, steam and oil; 
it’s also used in vacuum service for 
removing filings and dust; as mis- 
alignment connectors or for absorb- 
ing vibration in pipe lines—to name 
but a few applications where these 
products serve with distinction. 


When you have an application re- 
quiring metal hose or tubing, re- 
gardless of its nature, we invite 
you to “go American.” For in the 
American line there’s one that can 
probably help you do the job just a 
little bit better. 


AAA AAAAN 


NYA HL RRS 


WO lh, 
American Flexib'e Metal Shielded Conduit for 
the protection of low tension wires on aircraft 
instruments. Available either with fittings attached 
or in coils with fittings loose. 


wis Apyerican Mid flote 


AMERICAN METAL HOSE BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY « General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company «In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontarie 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT— 











having 8 standard contacts of brass, sil- 
ver-plated, and 2 coaxial contacts of the 
same material and finish, with isolantite 
insulators. Two contacts are of 30 am- 
pere and 6 are of 15. Shell is die-cast 
aluminum alloy, with sand blast and 
clear lacquer finish. Four mounting holes 
are incorporated. 


Variable-Speed Test Drive 


Livk-Be't Co., Philadelphia, recently 
developed a new self-contained variable- 
speed test drive for testing aircraft tach- 
ometers. It is motorized, fully enclosed, 
splash lubricated, all-metal construction, 
with %-horsepower electric motor in- 
tegrally mounted on one end. 

The unit utilizes the basic Link-Belt 
V.R.D. speed variator, has an overall 
speed ratio of 10:1. It is furnished with 
four vertical drive shafts for mounting 
of tachometers, or with special swivel 
head to permit testing in either horizontal 
or vertical position. 

Another feature of the unit permits 
selection of direction of rotation of each 
shaft. For example, it is possible to oper- 


WELDERS’ CHIPPING | 


HAMMERS 
Speed Up the Job 





TYPE CB 


(shown above) 


This time-saver has many 
practical features. With- 
out setting down the 
welding rod holder, the 
welder can chip or brush 
away the slag and spat- 
ter. Weighing only 16 
ounces and carefully bal- 
anced, this CMD Hammer 
is easy to use from any 
position. Ideal for use in 
close quarters. The wire 
brush can be replaced 


when worn. 





Thousands of man hours can be saved 
for war production or maintenance 
work by equipping your welders with 
convenient CMD 
Well balanced, light and 


these Chipping 
Hammers. 
easy to use from any position, they 
speed up removal of slag and spatter. 
Designed by men who know welding, 
CMD Chipping Hammers do the job 
best. Available in several styles. 
Thousands in use. First choice of 


welders since 1925. 


TYPE C 
Securely anchored head has 
chisel and drift. Carefully 
tempered to hold its cutting 
edge longer. 











. 


ate two tachometers in one direction and 
two in the opposite direction and test all 
four simultaneously. 

Infinite speed control can be obtained 
at will, by turning of a hand wheel, re- 
quiring 5.84 tota! turns for the full 10 to 
1 speed range. Hand-wheel operated 
vernier control, with a ratio of 7.5:1 or 
30:1, can be furnished for more precise 
speed variation. 

The new unit is equipped with dial 
and pointer for indicating the speed ratio 
setting. However, for more accurate re- 
quirements a fifth drive can be supplied 
on the gear box. This can be a shaft for 
connection to stroboscope or strobotron; 
or it can be a drive for connection to the 
master tachometer. 

The speed change mechanism employs 
two pairs of opposed conical disks, be- 
tween which an all-metal, side-contact 
V.R.D. roller chain transmits the power. 
On changivg speed, this self-adjusting 
chain rises between one set of disks and 


descends between the other, so that while 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURING 
AND DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


the input shaft, connected to motor, turns 
at constant speed, the speed of four out- 
put shafts is adjustable to the desired 
revolutions per minute. _ Speed changes 
are made without stopping the drive. 





1928 West 46th St., Chicago 


Vept > 





| 
Illinois & 
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NEVER BEFORE IN ANY WAR... 
THE MODERN BOMBER 


nor the modern 
Preformed wire rope 
THAT HELPS IT PERFORM 


Yes, this is a new and different war. It’s a long 
stride from the frail crates which crept across 
the troubled skies of 1918 to the modern 
bombers—today’s fabulous flying artillery. 

New, also, are the steel sinews of these great 
planes, made for the first time of Preformed 
Wire Rope. They convert split-second human 
reflexes into annihilating action. They race the 
decisions of alert, fighting brains to rudder, 
ailerons and elevators; to engines and guns; to 
turrets and bomb releases. 

Preformed’s peacetime record won this 
coveted war assignment. For nearly 20 years 
Preformed has protected and multiplied man- 
power. It has reduced delays from accidents and 
change-overs. It has cut costs. Total this—it 
means top-speed production, which today is 
imperative. 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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| Stud Welding 
| (Continued from Page 86) 


The are inducing material serves as the 
flux and also adds material for the weld 
so that a generous fillet is formed en- 
circling the foot of the stud. The welds 
produced are so uniform and of such 
high strength that studs may be bent 
over at right angles without breaking 
the weld. 

How The National Stud Gun Works: 
Referring to Fig. 3, item 1 is trigger 
switch which operator depresses to start 
welding operations. Item 2 is latch 
which catches when gun is cocked by 
| pressure on stud which compresses the 
forging spring. Item 3 is forging spring 
which forces stud into pool of weld 
metal when latch is released. 

Item 4 is arm which is used for in- 
itially setting the “arc gap” between the 
stud end and plate to which it is to be 
welded. Item 5 is knurled clamp used 
for adjusting height of tripod to com- 
pensate for minor variations in plank- 
ing thickness or various spacings between 
planking and the steel deck. Item 6 is 
tripod for supporting weight of the gun 
and to assure that the studs will be 
welded in a vertical position. 

Item 7 is steel collet for holding stud 
during welding operations. Interchange- 
able collets with same external dimen- 
| sions can be supplied for studs of vari- 
ous diameters up to and _ including 
%-inch. 

Item 8 is adapter head with retaining 
screw for preventing collet shank from 
| being pulled out of adapter. Item 9 
is dirt deflector mounted loosely on 
adapter shank to prevent flying metallic 
particles from entering the lower end of 
gun, where they might damage the 
sliding fits. 

Item 10 is shank of adapter. Adapters 
with various shank lengths are supplied 
to provide for various thicknesses of 
| planking. Item 11 is welding circuit 

cable connection to gun. Item. 12 is 
| solenoid plunger armature. Item 13 is 
| solenoid coil energized by timing relay 
| in control cabinet. Item 14 is solenoid 
| plunger stem and insulating cap which 

hits the tail piece of the latch arm to 
| trip the gun forging spring. 

Item 15 is the electric interlock switch 
which automatically produces interrup- 
tion of welding current when tail piece 
of latch is forced up by solenoid plunger 
stem at completion of each weld. This 
switch will close only when gun is 


cocked. Therefore, no welding circuit 

voltage can be applied to the gun parts 

‘@ by closing the trigger switch 
BO | .° 


LIPPERS AUTOBODY REPAIR TOOLS PRUNERS | (item 1) when the gun is not cocked. 
This switch also automatically prevents 


H, K. PORTER, INC., 401 ASHLAND ST., EVERETT, MASS. _ the operator from drawing an arc be- 
| tween top end of stud and lower end 














| of collet when gun is removed from 
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Wherever American pilots are fighting, 
in the skies above Europe, Asia, or islands 
in the Pacific—there Jessop Steels are also. 
When enemy machine guns spit fire and 
ack-acks belch destruction, aircraft armor 
plate made in our mills obstruct their 
message of death. Light, medium, and 
heavy bombers, as well as fighters and inter- 
ceptor planes of all types, are protected by 


JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 
Head Office and Works WASHINGTON, PENNA. 


Jessop armor-plate. Some are also equip- 


ped with Jessop non-magnetic steel for 


instrument protection, and others cleave 
the air with Jessop propellor blade steel. 
In addition, Jessop quality tool steels are 
extensively used in war production plants 
for machining and forming many parts 
of vital war equipment. Wherever air 
battles are fought, you'll find Jessop Steels. 
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~ with the help of 


KEYSTONE U/TAZ 


Many advance bases near our fight- 
ing fronts are equipped with spot 
airplane runways in a hurry. Rolls 
of ready woven and reinforced fabric 
are quickly unrolled and anchored 
down. In a mere matter of hours 
satisfactory landing fields are thus 
created. 





One of thousands of wire mill 
products for war uses. 


Here is a combat advantage wherein * 
wire mill production plays a major 
hand. Keystone is supplying many 
miles of wire fabric for this use— 
as well as thousands of items to help == 
equip planes, tanks, ships, and guns. _\ 
Each day of this production brings —\/ 
us that much nearer Victory—when | 
wire and wire mill 
products will again 
be rolling ...to meet 
a pent up civilian 
demand. 


KEYSTONE 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





Special Analysis Wire 
for All Industrial 
Uses 
—— 























position after completing a weld. 

Item 16 is control circuit receptacle 
for connecting the three control wires 
in the gun to the control circuit cable 
leading into the control cabinet. 


In the welding control cabinet is the 
main contactor which closes the weld- 
ing circuit from the direct-current source, 
and interrupts the welding current when 
the timing relay energizes the gun sol- 
enoid, thereby tripping the latch. Also 
here is the timing relay which deter- 
mines the length of time the welding 
current arc operates before the gun is 
tripped and the weld thereby com- 
pleted. The timing can be set at any 


| value from 1/30-second to 1 2/3 sec- 


onds by rotating a small knurled disk 
immediately below the calibrated timing 
dial. 

An auxiliary 2-pole relay, or contactor, 
for applying control circuit voltage to 
the main contactor coil to the small con- 
tacts of the timing relay and to the 
current relay is mounted in the control 
cabinet. It also contains a current relay, 
which is operated by the welding cur- 
rent and which closes contacts to apply 
control circuit voltage to the operating 
coil of the timing relay. This current 
relay prevents false operation of the gun 
and the control system. It absolutely 
prevents the timing relay from tripping 
the gun latch, unless the welding circuit 
is actually completed through the stud 
end to the arc inducing material and 
thence to the steel plate material. 


Custom Built Furnaces 


(Continued from Page 90) 


the furnace load (15,000 pounds when 


| fully charged) and the ram system swings 
| off vertical during a portion of the lift, 


necessitating strong base bearings and 


Barco oil feed swivel joints for supplying 


| mill 





the oil under pressure to the cylinders. 


The cast ram base bearings each weigh 
75 pounds and are planed top and bot- 


| tom on a New Haven planer. With the 
| halves assembled and drilled for base 


bolts, grease cups and caps, the bearing 


| units are placed on a horizontal boring 


and bored with a diameter of 3 


inches plus 0.003-inch, minus zero. 


The I-beam type tilting link of electric 
furnace steel is difficult to cast inasmuch 
as it is 7 feet long and has a number of 
thick and thin sections. It is planed, 
bored and spot-faced with a bar and wing 
cutter. The main bearing bore is pie- 
cisely 6.6929 inches to insure a press fit 
for the roller bearings. To obtain this 
accurate dimension, it has been found ad- 
visable to bore within 0.005-inch and 
finish hone to size. The link is assembled 
with bronze shoes and drilled for its tie 
plates and the tension bar which equalizes 


STEEL 
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also of cast steel, carries a short shaft 
which is finished and turned to 3.7396- 
inches to fit the inner race. The turning 
operation is performed either on a lathe 
or a boring mill. Both methds of turning 
are employed when production schedules 
are heavy. 

For the purpose of readily aligning 
the furnace and to promote ease of as- 
sembly within the tilting mechanism, it 
was necessary to fit the trunnion with five 
aligning rollers to position correctly when 
lining up bolts. A jig is used for lining 
up the three holes required when drilling. 


The curved cast steel tilting arms run- | 


ning from the trunnion to the column 
bearing are finished in the same manner 


as the tilting links. A plain, friction-type | 


bearing is used at the column end since 
it actually takes no load, serving merely 
as a horizontal and lateral guide. 





The hydraulic system shown in Fig. 3 | 


is relatively simple in construction and 
assembly. The oil reservoir is welded from 
%-inch plates and pressure is supplied 
by a direct-drive pump, either a 5 or 10- 
horsepower motor being used based upon 
the service requirements. 

The new production setup at Ajax has 
made it possible for the company to meet 
its delivery schedules and, at the same 
time, the brass mills are obtaining equip- 
ment which is practically custom-made. 
The move has constituted a definite aid 
to the war effort since the furnaces have 
the advantage of high thermal efficiency 
and low metal loss from oxidation. 


Conversion of production to a semi- 
standardized basis was difficult, but in 
the words of every engineering mind in 
the best American tradition, “If it is 
merely difficult, we do it at once; the 
impessible takes a little longer.” 


Spectrographic Analysis 


(Continued from Page 105) 


Figs. 8 and 11 show the calculating 
board and the scale board, respectively. 
In the procedure, the microphotometer 
readings for the iron reference line and 
the element line are referred to the 
calculating board on which has been 
plotted the characteristic curve for the 
particular plate. The logarithmic ratio 
of the intensity of the two lines is deter- 
mined in the usual manner, by setting the 
hair line of the calculating board to a 
position on the plate curve correspond- 
ing to the density of the iron reference 
line. The lower scale block then is 
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of War Materiel, where 
its made, where its used 


@ Around war-busy factories, airports, 
railroads, docks and warehouses you'll 
find increasing hundreds of these power- 
ful load-handlers hustling bulky stuff for 
Victory. On wheels or crawler tracks, 
Roustabout Crane is where you want it 
when you want it—preventing delays, 
loading, unloading, stacking anything to 
5 tons. Easy to operate, all tractor power, 
ball-bearing boom turntable, gears in oil 
— built for years of punishing work. Our 
production now goes to American Fight- 
ing Forces, war plants and transport serv- 
ices—for fast action now, for post-war 
cost cutting, write for the facts today. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN CO. 
585 Newman Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


STABOUT CRANES 


By Huqhes-Keenan 
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MADE ACCURATELY 
by the 


MILLIONS 


Oliver's modern facilities for 
making bolts, nuts and rivets 
provide the advantages and 
economies of mass production 
while maintaining accuracy 
and quality. 

Although these useful and 
necessary fasteners are turned 
out by the millions—you will 
find they fit what they are 
supposed to fit, go together 
readily, hold tight. 

For standard or special 
bolts, nuts, rivets or related 
products, call in the Oliver 
representative. 





PITTSB’“ URGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


BOLTS . NUTS ...RIVETS 
STEEL FASTENERS 











moved so that the zero point is under 
the hair line. Next, the hair line is 
moved to a position on the plate curve 
corresponding to the density of the ele- 
ment line. At this position, the value 
read on the scale block under the hair 
line is the logarithmic ratio of the in- 
tensity of the two lines. The hair line 
of the scale board (Fig. 11) is set to the 
same value and the concentration, in 
per cent, is read from the analytical 
scale above, which corresponds to the 
line originally read on the micropho- 
tometer. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment over those previously described is, 


that it permits easy reading of the an-_ 


alytical results from one of 40 scales, 
without need for inserting other scales 
or thumbing through sheets of analyti- 
cal curves. 


Calibrated Two Ways 


The equipment is calibrated for the 
elements and the ranges listed in Table 
I, while the particular spectral lines 
employed are given in Table II. This 
table gives the range covered by each 
line as well as the type of excitation 
source. A section of a typical arc and 
spark spectrum is reproduced in Fig. 5. 
Each spectrum appears in two different 
densities. To obtain this effect one- 
half of the total length of the spectro- 
graphic slit is covered with a neutral 
filter which allows only about 35 per 


cent of the total light to pass. This 
arrangement gives the effect of two 
spectra taken at different exposures. 


Many lines, too dark to read on the 
fully exposed part of the plate, may be 
read on the section of the spectrum 
photographed through the filter. 
pairs that are read on the filtered sec- 
tion are indicated in the table of spec- 


Line 


tral lines. 

The laboratory is in continuous opera- 
tion, performing both control and heat 
analyses for four electric furnaces, six 
acid open-hearth furnaces, and five basic 
open-hearth furnaces, all making alloy 


steel. Five operators are used on each 
shift. A sample consists of two cast 
pins of 7/32-inch diameter and 1% 


inches long. All samples are sent to 
the laboratory by pneumatic tube. One 
operator is stationed in the excitation 
source room. As a sample is received the 
time is recorded on a form placed in front 
of the tube terminal. If it is the first 
sample for a particular heat, the speci- 
fications and the name of the customer 
are recorded as well. 

The two test specimens are prepared 
for analysis by grinding a dome-shaped 
end on each pin. This is done with the 
special grinder shown in Fig. 4. After 
preparing the sample, the pins are in- 
serted in the electrode clamps shown 
in Fig. 10. 

For routine steel analysis, the spark 



































































BOUGHT CHEAPLY 
by the 


BOX or TON 


Whether you buy fasteners 
by the box, keg or carload, 
you can insure the satisfac- 
tion and economy of accu- 
rately made products by spe- 
cifying OLIVER! 
Furthermore, you will find 
in the complete line of Oliver 
bolts, nuts and rivets hun- 





dreds of styles and sizes of 

standard products to choose 

from. é 
Oliver engineers will gladly 


help you with any problem you 
may have involving headed 
and threaded products. 
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source operates at 40,000 volts with a 
condenser capacity of 0.016-microfarad 
and a clamping resistance of 1 ohm. No 
added inductance is used in the cir- 
cuit. The exposure time under these 
conditions is 40 seconds at a source-to- 
slit distance of 80 centimeters. A 20 
second pre-exposure is made. For rou- 


tine alternating-current arc exposures, a | 
secondary current of 2 amperes is used, | 


at 4800 volts. The exposure with this 


source is 30 seconds at a source-to-slit | 
distance of 30 centimeters. No pre- | 


exposure is made. 


As soon as a plate has been exposed, | 
a second operator, stationed in the dark- | 


room, removes it for develc«ping. While 


the plate is developing, the spectro- | 


graph is reloaded so that the next group 


of samples may be expose | immediately. | 
The loading of the spectrograph from | 
the darkroom is made posible by the | 
light-tight leather hood which extends | 
{rom an opening in the darkroom wall | 


to the plate holder of the spectrograph. 


Al’ exposures are made on Eastman | 


Spectrum Analysis Plate No. 1 This 
plate can be processed in 3 to 4 minutes. 
About 80 dozen plates are used in one 
week. 


Composition Is Computed 


After a plate is developed the dark- 
room operator brings it to the spectrum 
reading room (Fig. 3) where three op- 
erators are stationed. The fist oper- 
ator reads the microphotometer, calling 
off the density values of the various 
lines to a second operstor stationed at 
the calculating and scale beard position. 
After computing the percentage com- 
positions, he calls off the results to a 
third operator stationed at the telauto- 
graph. This operator posts the results 
on the record form for each heat and 
reports the results directly to the various 
furnaces over the telautograph. 


Of the five men conducting the an- 
alyses, one is the foreman. He is usu- 
ally the one stationed at the telauto- 
graph position. It is his duty to scrutin- 
ize all analyses for unreasonable results, 
and to determine whether or not checks 
are necessary before reports are made. 
He also computes the elapsed time for 
the analyses, to make sure that the lab- 
oratory is reporting the results with the 
required speed. 


About 5000 determinations are made 
by the spectrographic laboratory in one 
week. A typical day’s operation is shown 
on the chart in Fig. 6. The time period 
refers to the arrival of the samples in 
the laboratory. Thus, during the 15- 
minute period from 6:00 to 6:15 a.m. five 
samples were received, with the request 
to analyze them for a total of 20 ele- 
ments. 


Analyses samples taken during the 
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THERE’S A THOMAS 
FLEXIBLE COUPLING 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF LOAD 


NO 
LUBRICATION 


Ne) 
BACKLASH END FLOAT 


NO 
THRUST 





This type of coupling was designed for Heavy Duty 
Medium and Low Speed service where extreme flexibility 
is essential in order that both misalignment and end float 
can be taken care of without setting up an ounce of 
pressure on the bearings, at the same time eliminating 
backlash wear and lubrication, all of which are essential 
features for a permanent, trouble-free installation 
not found in any other make of coupling. Send 
for a Thomas catalog which shows many other types of 


couplings for all industrial uses. 
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THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 
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size of motor, so it will operate most 
efficiently. This is important since all 
machines are individually motor driven 
and half of the 6000 or more motors 
are grease lubricated. Under or over 
greasing would seriously hamper produc- 
tion. The greasing of motors, as stated 
before, is done by one man who special- 
izes in this phase ef the work. He is also 
on the lookout for tight belts, misalign- 
ment of pulleys, overheated motors, etc. 

Oil and grease stations are placed at 
convenient locations throughout the 
plant. A tank wagon equipped with 
continuous flow, metered air-powered 
pumps is used whenever it becomes 
necessary to add oil to the reservoirs. 
The oil is metered so that the quarts 
or gallons can be posted on the daily 
record card. If a machine is using-too 
much oil, the posting on the card will 
bring this to notice; the cause is then 
investigated and remedied. Likewise, 
air pressure grease guns are used for 
general greasing and for other large vol- 
ume work. 

The lubrication plan described has 
been in operation now for almost a year 
and its success can best be judged from 
the fact that the down time, based on 
productive hours, has been considerably 
under 1 per cent. 


Electrostatic “‘Detearing” 
(Continued from Page 106) 


its adjustment within rather broad limits. 
Highly desirable results can also be ob- 
tained from materials which are normal- 
ly considered nonconductors, such as pot- 
tery, wood, short pieces of bakelite, etc., 
although in some cases where the dielec- 
tric is extremely high, it is necessary that 
the distance between the electrodes and 
the article be lessened appropriately. In 
many cases the use of this method will 
make it possible to dip articles which 
otherwise would have to be sprayed. 

There are two major limitations to the 
effective use of this method. It is obvious 
that if a coating material is sufficiently 
thermoplastic to cause a harmful reflow 
during the subsequent bake, the ad- 
vantages of the process are eliminated. 
The other major limitation is that where 
the radius of the “drain-off” point is too 
large, this process does not strip the excess 
material sufficiently to leave a resultant 
film of the required uniformity and qual- 
ity of appearance. 

An interesting aspect of this develop- 
ment is its effect on baking require- 
ments. It is well known that it is im- 
possible to properly bake out most of 
the alkyd synthetics and oleo-resinous 
types of materials where there is a nor- 
mal film of coating material on some sec- 
tions and an excessively heavy coating 
on other sections. In some cases this 
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With mills practically at capacity producing 
wire for war and for essential industry, users 
of wire find that there are many things that 
they can do to conserve essential materials. 


SHAPED WIRE: Use standard shapes. That can 
be done easily. PAGE has a wide variety, includ- 
ing ovals, hexagon, octagon, square, channel, 
keystone, flat, half-round, etc.—in diameters to 
¥%" —with end section areas to .250 square inch. 


WELDING ELECTRODES: Be certain that 
electrodes are correct in analysis for the job. Lean 
toward larger sizes for economy. See that no 
excess metal is deposited in the weld and that 
your men use electrodes right down to the holder. 


GENERAL WIRE: The situation in such prod- 
ucts as Spring Wire, Bond Wire, Telephone Wire, 
etc., is not subject to early improvement. It 
continues to be important to check waste. 


If pace experience can help you work out any 
of these details, we will be glad to cooperate. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, 
Les Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Portland 


In Business for Your Safety 


CAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, In 
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.--there’s an easier 
way to end your 
motor problems 


ask Westinghouse! 


Maybe the one best motor for 
your job has to be designed . . . maybe 
modification or selection of an existing 
type will do the trick. Either way, 
there’s no substitute for “know-how” 
in designing, modifying or selecting it. 
Westinghouse puts 57 years of motor 
and control experience at your dis- 
posal to get the right answer sooner. 
For engineering aid, phone or write 


your nearest Westinghouse office. 
j-21288 
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| results in a soft or tacky, or even a 


wrinkled condition, at the heavily coated 
sections. On the other hand, where the 
coating material is of a polymerizing 
(heat setting) type, an excessive amount 
of coating produces a very brittle con- 
dition with resultant hazards from easy 
chipping or flaking off of the article dur- 
ing subsequent handling. 

Several years ago, when adopting this 
method on a production basis in our own 
housewares division, we enjoyed a very 
interesting experience. In the depart- 
ment which coats our line of wire goods, 
we have long used two dips in an alkyd 
synthetic which was designed to produce 
as little of the fatty edge condition as 
possible. It was always necessary for 
us to use considerable labor in patching 
sections where the fatty edge was invari- 
ably present. Under these conditions we 
were using a 30-minute bake and occupy- 
ing considerable floor space for patching 
operations. Our new electrostatic de- 
tearing process made possible the use of 
alkyd ureas which produced a far su- 
perior film with only a 10-minute bake. 
We, therefore, tripled the production of 
our oven and conveyor capacity, and pro- 
duced a far superior product with less 
than one-third the labor formerly in- 
volved. 

There undoubtedly will occur other in- 
teresting ramifications on the effect of 
the new excess material removal process 
on bake oven requirements. The Harper 
J. Ransburg Co. developers of this elec- 
trostatic “detearing” process at Indian- 
apolis offer its facilities for experiment- 
ing on various coating problems to any 
war production plant. 


Calibration Plate Controls 
Welding Heat Closely 


A new direct-current welder calibration 
plate claimed to give exactly the right 
heat across the arc for each electrode is 
announced by Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee. 

Called the Visi-Matic, it is designed to 
provide for all variables of amperage 
and voltage coincident to using today’s 
wide range of coated e'ectrodes, and by 
its single-current control, reduces proper 
selection of welding current to the 
simplest form. 

Calibrated in amperes, the new plate 
can be used with any make of electrode, 
the company states. 

Compensation for variations in voltage 
with the amount of current or amperes, 
as required by variations in electrode 
coatings, is attained by merely turning 
the one current indicator to the amperage 
setting desired in either the low, medium, 
or high voltage band. Individual color 
bands are to designate the voltage 
ranges. 
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lation of electric motors to guns and ammuni- 
tion is shown. 

2. T Machines 

Riehle Testing Machine Div., American Ma- 
chine & Metals, Inc-—16 pages of catalog in- 
sert sheets describe “Riehle” precision pendu- 
lum load indicator, autographic recording at- 
tachments for pendulum load indicators, aver- 
aging dial extensometer, reduction of area gage, 
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JTE E © Reacers’ Service Dept. 
1213 West Third St.. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


11. Profile Grinder 


Sheffield Corp.—4-page illustrated bulletin 
“Micro-Form” grinders explains design, 


Typical hook-ups are shown, together with ca- 
pacity tables, prices and other data. 
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13. Dies & Taps 


National Acme Co.—52-page illustrated 


14. Wire Rope 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co.—82-page il- 
lustrated booklet, “Know Your Ropes,” is man- 
ual of wire rope selection, application and 


heat treating, melting and other gas fired fur- 
naces 


16. Power Hammers 


Yoder Co.—4-page illustrated bulletin on 
“Power Hammers” is descriptive of models 
K-90-M and LK-90-M special high-production 
metal forming machinery. Full specifications 
are presented on these power hammers which 
are built for bending, forming or planishing of 
light gage shapes of sheet metal. 


17. Surface Plates 


Barco Scraping Co.—4-page illustrated bul- 
letin on “Barco Mechanite” surface plates 
describes construction and accuracy of these sur- 
face plates which are used in machine shops, 
tool rooms and inspection departments. 


18. Retaining Rings 


National Lock Washer Co.—8-page illus- 
trated catalog No. R.R.-GX contains specifica- 
tions and list prices of type X square and 
round section heat-treated spring steel retain- 
ing rings in diameters ranging up to 3 inches. 


19. Planetary Milling 


Plan-O-Mill Corp.—18-page illustrated cata- 
log on “No. 5 Pilan-O-Mill” describes this 
planetary milling machine for larger parts. 
Hydraulic feed and speed control incorporated 
in this machine permit precision threading and 
form milling on large and cumbersome parts. 
Parts remain stationary during operation. 
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Titeflex Metal Hose Co. illustrated 
bulletin No. 113 deals with industrial applica- 
tions of line of flexible metallic tubing. Avail- 


tool steel welding wires for electric arc, atomic 
hydrogen and oxy-acetylene welding in com- 


able types are described for use in conveying acid or alkali fumes and posite construction and repair or reclamation of 
oil, gas and liquids. Complete data are includ- abrasive materials. Varnishes are applicable tools and dies. Rods are available in wide 
ed on industrial and SAE fittings. Technical to high speed armatures, high cycle motors and range of steels and alloys for specific applica- 
information is included im pressure charts, heavy tions 
radius of bend charts and tabulated data. 

31. Brushes 38. Bending Rolls 


24. Needle Bearings 
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scouring, cotton spiral wire ring 
25. Unit Power Plant = 39. Diesel Engines 
Ready-Power Co.—4-page illustrated bul- bing Fittings thingten Pump Machinery Corp. 
ltin "No. 928 describes standard model “H ls: . a tae 12-page illustrated bulletin ‘No. "5-500-B86B 
Ready-Power” ustrial truck plant pro- Weatherhead .—4-page illustra - " 
ducing 86, 48 or 60-volt current to drive 2 _—iletin is entitled epunitinn ond sppmesae 


. Liquid cooled gaso- 
line engine unit drives six-pole compound wound 
generator. 


40. Low Temperature Brazing 


Handy & Harman—2-page regular issue No. 
22 of “Low Temperature Brazing News” shows 
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War Gives Tremendous Lift to 


Production of Alloy Steels 


(Concluded from Page 51) 


sary to convert some of the country’s 
oldest, most antiquated open-hearth 
furnaces to production of alloy steels, 
and only recently a company operating 
such units received commendations from 
the War Department on the excellent 
quality of its product. The importance 
of this fact lies in its application to 
postwar markets. There are several ma- 
jor steel producers which have not yet 
seen fit to produce alloy steels. It is 
wholly possible these companies will 
get into the alloy steel business via their 
open hearths. 

Electric furnace capacity as of Jan. 1, 
1943 was slightly more than 4,500,000 
net tons. Additional capacity under con- 
struction and to be completed this year 
totals roughly 1,750,000 net tons. Under 
the most favorable conditions the elec- 
tric furnaces will produce less than 6,- 
000,000 tons of alloy steel in 1943, which 
leaves a remainder of 8,000,000 tons 
to be produced in the open hearths. 

No question is raised about the market 
for this 14,000,000 tons of metal so long 


as we have a war industry. The ques- 


tion is the other way round—how can 
that 14,000,000 tons be stretched to cover 
the needs? However, there will be a 
much different situation in the postwar 
period. During 1940, which was the 
last full-volume peace time year, less 
than 5,000,000 tons of alloy steel were 
produced. 


One of the industry's major problems 
after the war will be the development 
of markets broad enough to absorb all 
the excess tonnage. 

Undoubtedly some of the experience 
being gained in war production—par- 
ticularly in aircraft—will be translated 
into better peacetime products. For 
example, the use of tubular alloy steel 
in making aircraft frames will probably 
be carried over into the automotive field. 

The aircraft industry itself will be a 
Aircraft 
engines for war planes have provided 


prime consumer of alloy steels. 


the alloy steelmaker with some of his 
most difficult problems, and the answer 
to these problems can be translated into 
a thousand peacetime uses. Wherever 
there are difficult jobs for steel to do, 
the alloys mav 


provide the 


answer 





INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


Turbosuperchargers provide a case in 
point, because this gadget supplies air 
under pressure for engines of high-fly- 
ing planes under almost impossible condi- 
tions. The shaft, for example, carries 
two rotors—one in the exhaust line, 
which runs red-hot, and the other, only 
a few inches away, in temperatures as 
low as 75 degrees below zero 

One new tool which has received 
tremendous impetus from the war effort 
and which will play a large part in alloy 
steel uses afterward is induction heating 
and its applications. Fabrication costs 
on critical moving parts such as gears, 
cams, push rods and the like can be sub- 
stantially reduced through proper appli- 
cation of this heat treating method 
Close control, down to the fraction of an 
inch in dimension and to the last degree 
in temperature, is possible 

Much of this speculation on the place 
of alloy steels after the war is just gos- 
sip—wishful thinking, possibly, but wish- 
ful thinking of a constructive variety 
which is only one step from actuality. 
Through conservation is coming an entire- 
ly new conception of the rightful place 
of alloys. 
only make the job easier, but they can 
That's 
looking for after 


Used correctly, alloys can not 


also make it more economical 
the answer we'll be 


the war, and that’s the answer alloy 


stecls can provide 


From coast to coast Industrial 

Brownhoist Cranes are doing a 
real job for America’s war effort by 
speeding up material handling. 
On railroads, in chemical plants, in 
steel mills, in shipyards and big in- 
dustrial plants, L B. Cranes are 
using magnet, hook or bucket to 
load, unload and move material at 
top speed up to 24 hours a day. 


If you are interested in handling 
more material with less man-pow- 
er, it will pay you to operate L. B. 
Cranes. Industrial Brownhoist Cor- 
poration, Bay City, Michigan. Dis- 
trict offices: New York. Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Chicago. 
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built-in piping systems. . 





Cardox COQ. 


out”’ fire, by... 


e@ Extinguishing fire quickly 


guishing medium. 


Performance 


greater distances. 


built-in piping systems. . 
tons of liquid Cardox CO. 





How Cardox Systems 
Protect War Industries 
@ Timed discharges, as needed, through 


@ Massdischarge of Cardox CO2 “knocks 


- supplied 


instantly from a single storage unit 
holding tons (if required) of liquid 


@ Reducing oxygen content of the at- 
mosphere below the concentration 
necessary for combustion, and . . . 

@ Cooling combustibles and fire zone 
below ignition temperature... 


and com- 


pletely without damage from extin- 


CARDOX— CO, Systems with 
Enhanced Fire Extinguishing 


A. Uniformity of COs characteristics. 


6. Extinguishing medium with uni- 
formly greater cooling effect. 


C. Accurate projection of CO: through 


D. Timed discharges, as needed, through 


- supplied 


quickly from a single tank holding 
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@ Before a Flying Fortress ; << or any other 
war plane . . . takes to the air, an amazing 
number and variety of parts must be fabri- 
cated, assembled and tested. Should fire occur 
anywhere along theline... throwing produc- 
tion schedules out of time . . . the bomber birth 
rate is likely to take a dangerous nose dive. 

There are Allied planes making it tough 
for the Axis today that wouldn't be in the 
air except for the fire extinguishing perform- 
ance provided by Cardox Fire Extinguish- 
ing Systems. 

Engineered applications of Cardox Systems 
are guarding against delay of vital war in- 
dustry—for example, in plants producing: 

Airplanes, Aviation Engines, Aviation Car- 
buretors, Airplane Parts, Engine Parts, Plastics, 
Rubber Products, Processed Fabric, Tanks, Tank 
Engines, Cold Strip Steel, Armor Plate, Forg- 
ings, Solvents, Motor Fuel, Electric Power. 

Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems give a 
maximum of protection . .. guarding time as 
well as equipment . . . by providing (1) im- 


BOMBER 














© 






mediate extinguishment by cold, inert carbon 
dioxide, which quickly smothers and “‘cools 
out” large or small fires; (2) elimination of 
damage by the extinguishing medium means 
machines and materials are usually back in 
production quickly. 

Today Cardox is concentrating its engi- 
neering and manufacturing facilities on two 
vital phases of America’s current emergency: 
(1) The design and manufacture of Cardox 
Fire Extinguishing Systems needed by a wide 
range of war industries to maintain and in- 
crease the birth rate of battle equipment; 
(2) working with industry on plans to increase 
the efficiency of fire protection both today 
and after the war. 

If you would like more information, write 


on your company letterhead for Bulletin 883. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in New York *¢ Washington 
Detroit * Cleveland +* Atlanta « 

Sen Francisco * tLosAngeles + Seattle 





NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 
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Steel Schedules Revised 
For Better Distribution 


Deliveries halted where inventories are large. . 


needs given released capacity. . . Bookings on most products 


into next year. . 


REVISION of mill schedules is under way as a result 
of the campaign by the War Production Board to distrib- 
ute steel more equitably in relation to essential needs. 


Inventories of consumers are being scanned and where 
they appear excessive mills are authorized to defer further 
deliveries until excess stocks have been drawn down. This 
releases capacity for other consumers in great need. As 
a result some claimant agencies have had orders deterred 
until they have reduced stocks on hand, including some 
bullet core wire in cases where inventories ran more than 
three months. A forging company in the Midwest is said 
to have cancelled 8000 tons of steel, equivalent to three 
months consumption. Released mill capacity is immediate- 
ly filled by needs of other consumers for early delivery. 
This action is relieving the situation in many cases where 
war production was threatened by delay. WPB reports 
that the present effort has resulted in cancellations ot 812.,- 
000 tons and not much more is expected. 


This is not releasing more steel for civilian use and heavy 
bookings well into next year indicate there will be no early 
easing for this purpose. Steel requests for fourth quarter 
were 4,200,000 tons above supply for carbon bars and 
250,000 tons for alloy steel. 

Sheet producers in general are booked solidly four to 
five months ahead but requests accompanied by allotment 
numbers are appearing for deliveries within a tew weeks. 
Granting of allotment numbers indicates capacity exists 
somewhere for this early tonnage and where mills are un- 
able to accept the order consumers have been urged to 
take the matter up with Washington, which knows where 
the tonnage can be handled. Some cases are reported 
where such help has been provided. A similar condition 
is met in plates. 


Cold-rolled sheets are particularly extended and several 
producers have little unfilled capacity for the remainder 
of the year. One midwest mill is booked solidly into 
March on cold-rolled and has no open capacity for hot- 
rolled before January. Narrow cold-rolled strip mills are 
equally filled, many being booked through the year and 
some into February and March. A few contracts extend 
into June, 1944. Directives are appearing for specitic 
monthly deliveries for definite use, including machine gun 
belt links. 


Steel production last week held at 98 per cent for the 


. Ore shipments at all-time high 





DEMAND 


Heavy in all lines. 


PRODUCTION 
At 98 per cent for third week. 


PRICES 
Ceilings hold firmly. 


. Pressing 








third week. Pittsburgh regained another point to 100 
per cent, Wheeling advanced 5 points to 94 as an addi- 
tional open hearth was lighted and Cincinnati advanced 
3 points to 89 per cent. A strike at Buffalo cut the rate 
there 7 points to 83 per cent. Chicago declined ‘%-point 
to 98 per cent, Cleveland 2 points to 94, St. Louis 3 points 
to 89. Rates were unchanged at Youngstown, 98; Birm- 
ingham, 95; eastern Pennsylvania, 93; New England, 97 
and Detroit, 89. 

Lend-lease and other exports of steel are expected to 
increase during third and fourth quarters, following the 
heavier movement during second quarter. Ingots and 
semifinished shipments will be up substantially in third 
quarter and finished steel products probably will be ap- 
proximately twice as much as the raw steel. This includes 
considerable pipe, cold-finished bars and wire. Better ship- 
ping conditions in the Atlantic will favor a heavier ship- 
ment to the war zones and South America. 


Tin plate producers are booked for almost their entire 
third quarter output and expect a larger output in fourth 
quarter than in the same period last year. In the final 
quarter of 1942 government restrictions held production 
to a low point, in some cases 20 per cent of capacity. This 
year schedules are more generous and include consider- 
able material for lend-lease, estimated at about 40,000 
tons, principally for Great Britain and Soutn America, con- 
siderably more than was allowed a year ago. 


Iron ore movement on the Great Lakes made a new 
high monthly record in July with 13,588,814 gross tons, 
compared with 13,405,506 tons in the corresponding 
month last year. Cumulative tonnage to August 1 is 8.,- 
974,968 tons less than in the comparable period in 1942, 
limiting probability of the season’s total exceeding that 
of last year. However, additional carriers will be put in 
service during the remaining months of navigation, which 
will increase the volume carried. Approximately half the 
ore season has passed and unless movement is much greater 
in the remaining months the quota will not be reached. 

Office of Price Administration ceilings ruling, average 
composite prices of steel and iron products continue un- 
changed, finished steel composite at $65.73, semifinished 
steel $36, steelmaking pig iron, $23.05 and steelmaking 
scrap $19.17. 



















































































MARKET PRICES 








Aug. 7 
Finished Steel $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig ron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One 
Month Ago 
July 31 July 24 July 1948 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
23.05 23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 19.17 








Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Agp Years Ago 
May, 1943 Aug., 1942 Aug., 1938 
$56.73 $56.73 $58.00 
36.00 36.00 36.60 
23.05 23.05 19.05 
19.17 IQ 17 T4.55. 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and! line pipe 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Lron Composite:- 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 
Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Aug. 7, July, May, Aug., Aug. 7, July, May, Aug., 
Finished Material 1948 1943 1943 1942 Pig Iron 1943 1943 r943 («1942 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15c 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 
; ’ ‘ 2 : f Basic, Valley 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 . : p 
; ; ; ‘ ” Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.34 25.34 23.2 2.39 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.48 2.49 ; we 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides 24.69 2469 2469 24.69 
; 9 ¢ r ; : No. 2 foundry, Chicago 24.00 2400 24.00 24.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.22 2.22 2.22 ‘ - we 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 2038 2038 20.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 2430 2430 230 24.06 
: ; > , ‘ : No. 2 tdry., del. Phila. 25.84 25.89 25.88 25.89 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Malleable, Valley 24.00 2400 2400 24.00 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 ‘ 
; ad ; ‘ Malleable, Chicago 24.00 2400 2400 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 . . 5. 31.54 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 8r.39 St. 4 d 
; ‘ Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.19 24.19 24.19 24.19 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 ~ 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.33 140.33 14046 140.65 
Sheets. cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 305 305 3.05  Serap 
Ss 3. » G 8. ‘ 
ww nf ang, apt aay $50 6850 = 8.50 8.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 , lL No. 2. E. P 18 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 7S 16.75 ITS 16.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 Heavy melting, steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
’ . Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
Semifinished Material No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 2000 20.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.50 $6.50 +40 $6.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 7.75 7.7! Fi 7.25 
Wire rods, No. 5 to ,-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.2% 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL,FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
The sched- 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1942 and Feb. 4, 1942. 


ule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold rofied iron or steel products and any iron or 
steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points 


for selected products are named specifically. 
are noted in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skeip. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
bye Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncropped, 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; De- 
troit, del. $36; Duluth (bil.) $36. 

(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; Con- 
tinental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, to 
Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co, $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co: $34, 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Portsmouth, 
O., on slabs on WPB directives. ) 

Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birm- 
ingham, Youngstown, $40. Detroit, del. $42; 
Duluth, billets only, $42. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 f.o0.b. 
Toronto, 

Open Hearth Sheli Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngstown, Birming- 
ham, base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 
in., $52; .12-18 in., excl., $54.00; 18 in. and 
over, $56. Add $2.00 del. Detroit; $3.00 del. 


Eastern Mich. 

Stabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massil 
$54; del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$34. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Prt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., 1.90c. 

Cleveland, 


. 5—9/32 in., in- 


clusive, per 100 Ibs., $2. Do., over 9/32— 
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47 /64-in., incl., $2.15. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific Ports $0.50. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3”: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Birmingham, base 20 tons one size, 
2.15¢; Duluth, base 2.25c; Mahoning Valley 
2.22%c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. 
2.30c; New York del. 2.49c; Phila. del. 2.47e; 
Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c. 
(Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner Corp., 
may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars pro- 
duced in its 8-inch mill.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-roiled 
earbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
= rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill.) 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon. Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.80c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex.. price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
1300. ...... $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 
2300. . » £2 Gs 6cncnnes ene ee 
2500... . 2.55 4600....... 1.20 
3000. . . 0.50 4800. ... Tea 
3100 . 6.70 5100. . “yes 0.35 
3200. . . 1.35 5130 or 5152 . 0.45 
3400. . . 8.20 6120 or 6152.... 0.95 
4000. . . 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150.... 1.20 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39.999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70c; Toledo 2.80c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co. may sell outside 
its usual market area on Proc. Div., Treasury 
Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Pittsburgh 
to Spring City. New England Drawn Steel 
Co. may sell outside New England on WPB 
directives at 2.65c, “Mansfield, Mass., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to 
Mansfield.) 





Seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applyirg to individual companies 


Cold-Pinished Atey Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit. 
del. 3.45c; Eastern Mich 3.50c. 
Reinfereing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30e; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25¢; 
Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, 
dock 2.50c. 


(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b 
mill.) 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 


refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25¢c; Phila. del. 2.27c; New York del., 
2.34c; Pacific ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York 
del. 3.39c; Phila. del. 3.37c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sherts, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c: 
Phila. del. 3.67c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galvy. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary. Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific Ports 
4.25c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh 4.25c 
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Enameling Sheets; Gary, 
Cleveland, Y 10 gage. 
base 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Detroit 
del. 2.85c; Eastern Mich. 2.90c; Pacific ports 
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Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base Ports ty 
Field grade 3.20¢ 3.95c¢ 3.30¢ 
Armature 3.55c 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
Electrica! 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
Motor 4.95¢ 5.70c 5.05¢ 
Dynamo 5.65¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 
6.15¢ 6.90c 
ins, dite tridae 6 Ones 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
Eee 8.40c 
52 ehehas ‘ 45c¢ 9.20c 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, "Middle- 
town, base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c;.. Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25c; Pacific ports 2.75. (Joslyn Mfg. 
Co. may quote 2.30c, Chicago base.) 

Catd Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.95c; Worcester base 3.00c. 
Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c: 
Chicago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.45c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.50c; Worcester base 3.35c. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c: .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb.. 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
ib. base box, 0.50 Ib. tin, $4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin 
$4.65. 

Tin Mill Black Plate, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c: Gran- 
ite City, 3.15¢; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30: 
Granite City $4.40. 

Reefing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-Ib. 


$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. $1500: 25-Ib. 
$16.00: 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50 
Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Cuvatesville, Claymont, 2.10c: 
New York, del., 2.29c; Phila., del., 2.15c: 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.45c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. 2.20c, f.0.b. basing points.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35¢; 
Pacific ports, 4.00c. 

Open-Hearth Alley Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville. 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 
Pacific ports 4.15c. 

Wrought Iren Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c 


Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem. 2.10c: New 
York, del., 2.27¢c; Phila., del., 2.215c: Pacific 
ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.35¢c at established 
basing points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 
port.) 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester, $1 
for Duluth): , 
Bright basic, bessemer wire 2.60c 
Spring wire 3.20c 
Wire Products to the Trade: 
Standard and Cement-coated wire nails, 

and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 

Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, Du- 

luth $2.55; Pacific ports 3.05e¢ 
Annealed fence wire, 100-Ib., Pittsburgh, 

Chicago, Cleveland _... ; 3.05¢ 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib., Pitts- 

burgh, Chicago, Cleveland 3.40c 
Woven fence, 151%4 gage and heavier, per 

base column . d 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, column 70; twisted 
barbless wire, column 70. 


Pipe, Tubes 

Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
and coupled, to consumers about per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 


Chicago, Buf- 
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lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pitts- 
burgh base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
1 Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
%. 1 & 33 ; 24 3% 
%& %.. 59 40% 30 10 
EN 63% 51 1-1% 34 16 
66% 55 1 38 18% 
1-3 68%, 57% 2 37% 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel I 
In Bik. Galv. In Bik. Galv 
-. 61 49% 1% 23 3% 
2%-3 .. 64 52 1% 28% 10 
3%-6 .... 6 54% 2 . 3% 12 
T- -6 52% 2%, 3%.. 31% 14% 
9-19 ..... 64% 52 33% 18 
11-12 .... 63% 51 4 S cnn SD 17 


9-12 ..... B% 12 
Boiler Tubes: Net bare prices per 100 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
— Seamiess— Char- 
O. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
“4 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 ; . 
> 13 9.26 10.67 ‘ A 
1%” 13 19.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
| ya 13 «412.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
- 4 13. «(13.04 15.03 12.38 £19.35 
2%" --» 1 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%” 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 
2%” 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
3” 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%” 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
4” 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4%” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 i 
a : 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
6” 71.96 52.93 68.14 9s 


Rails, Supplies 
Standard rai over 60-Ib., 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 

"Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o0.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; do. heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates, $43 gross ton, base. 


f.o.b. mill, gross 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15. 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 
High Speed Tool Steels: 

Pitts. base 


Tung Chr Van Moly per Ib 
18.00 q 1 67.00¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
4 2 s 54.00c 
5.8 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.5 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


H.R. C.R 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302 24.00e 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 


303 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312 36.00 40.00 49.00 ‘ ; 
*316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
1321 25.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
t347 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403 21.50 24.50 29.50 , , 
**410 18.50 21.50 2650 17.00 22.00 
416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
+1420 21.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
t1430F. 19 50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A 24.00 278.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443 22.50 75.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CI.AD STEEL (20%) 
304 ; $818.00 19.00 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. ** Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. tiFree machining. $iIncludes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 





Extras mean additions or deductions from 

base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

vered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price,.plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the poini 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin, 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolied rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 5 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 

Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional! 

5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller 651, off 

63%, off 


Do., % and % x 6-in. and shorter ; 

Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 61 off 
1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 
Tire bolts 50 off 
Step bolts 56 off 
Piow bolts 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15.000 of 23-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


Nats ; 
Semifinished hex U.S.S Ss A E 
ye-inch and less 62 64 
%-1-inch 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger Sé 
Hexagen Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smalier “4 of 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller Tl off 
Headless, “4-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
. 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40 


. 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham 
Structural! 3. 7k 
¥-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nit, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1 $2.75-3.00 off 
Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace *6.50 


Connellsville, foundry 7.50- 8.00 
Connelisville prem. fdry 7.75- 8.10 
New River, foundry 8.50- 8.75 
Wise county, foundry 7.25- 7.75 
Wise cou&ty, furnace 6.75- 7.25 


By-Product Foursdry 


Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.90 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, delivered 13.75 
St. Louis, delivered +12.25 
Rirmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12.50 
Detroit, delivered 12 25 
Philadelphia, delivered 12.38 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1943 
+$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15. 00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 28.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 


Per Ib. f.0.b. works 


Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do., less than car lots 13. 25¢ 
Do. tank cars 11.50c 

Fastern Plants, per Ib. 

Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to job- 

bers : : 000 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.20 
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delivered price for the consumer. 





f ig Ir on 6.00-6.50 per cent (base) $29.50 Exceptions to Celling Prices: = 
Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50 $35.50 burgh Coke & Iron Co. ¢ - : 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 Pa. furnace only) and Struthers 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indieated in footnotes. Allocation 7'51-8.00.. 3250 10.01-10.50 37.50 Iron & Steel Co. may charge 50 
regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices —— a . > : ’ . i 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00 38.50 cents a ton in excess of basing point 
bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective 8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 prices for No. 2 Foundry, Basic 
Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. F.ob. Jackson county, O., per gross Bessemer and Malleable. Mystic 
No. 2 Mal ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.25 Iron Works, aoe = go P wag pea 
aban re higher. Prices subject to additional exceed basing point pi y per 
Foundry Basic* Bessemer leable charge of 50 cents a ton for each ton, effective May 20, 1943. Ches- 
Bethiehem, Pa., base 325.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 0.50% manganese in excess of ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
Newark, N. J., del 26.53 26.03 27.53 27.03 1.00%. & Iron Co. may exceed basing point 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del 27.50 : : 28.00 Bessemer licon prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
Birdsboro, Pa., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 Prices same as for high silicon sil- July 27, 1942. 
a momen i ao 119.00 . ty very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
B. — a » et. on. 4 : : (For higher silicon irons a diffe- Refractories 
Chis on, dei ao . oe ential over and above the price of 
UCAS, Gi. 24.22 —_ ’ base grades is charged as weil as Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices 
Cincinnati, del. ‘+ | ees == ; for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 Fire Clay Brick 
Cleveland, del. 24.12 23.24 aed ws d 6) Super Quality 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.15 het ive 60 
Pa., Mo., Ky. ...,-...«. 
Philadelphia, del 25.46 24.58 a ~ Charcoal Pig Iron First Quality 
St. Louis, del. 24.12 23.24 : . Northern ; Pa., Ill, Md., Mo., Ky. .... 51.30 
Buffalo, base 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 Lake Superior Furn. ........-$28.00 | 10). Georgia....... 51.30 
Boston, del 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 Chicago, del. .......... - 31.8 ow Jersey ZU. 56.00 
Rochester, del. 25.53 ‘ 26.53 26.03 Southern + the so, aeeaeee Sete 
Syracuse, del. 26.08 ; 27.08 26.58  Semi-cold blast, high phos., """"" Second Quality 
Chicago, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. . $28.50 Pa.. Ill, Md., Mo., Ky _ 46.55 
Milwaukee, del. 25.10 24.60 25.60 25.10  Semi-cold blast, low phos., Alabama, Georgia .......... 38.00 
Muskegon, Mich.. del. 27.19 - , 27.19 f.0.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 j7 0 Jersey 49.00 
© 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Gray Forge Ohio ee 36.00 
Akron, "Canton, O., del. 25.39 24.89 25.89 25.39 Neville Island, Pa. $23.50 ee. 
Detroit, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Valley, base . 23.50 Malleable Bung Brick ‘ 
Saginaw, Mich., del. 26.31 25.81 26.81 26.31 Low Phosphorus All bases .. ++ oo SO 
Duluth, base | .. 24.50 24.00 25.00 24.50 Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- Silica Brick —_ 
St. Paul, del. 26.63 26.13 27.13 26.63 ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 Pennsylvania "ea 90 
Erie, Pa., base .... 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 se; $30.74, delivered, Philadelphia. Joliet, E. Chicago =o 
mvesest, Maes. base ........ 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 Switching Charges: Basing point Birmingham, Ala. . 51.: 
Boston, del. ... 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 prices are subject to an additional Ladle Bric Mo.) 
Granite City, Mi., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 charge for delivery within the ing rae Milan eageae 
St. Louis, del. % 24.50 24.00 ve 24.50 switching limits of the respective Dry press "89, 00 
Saati, te Base 24.00 23.50 ; 24.00 districts. Wire cut Sass aa 29. Of 
neinnati, del. ... .. 24.44 24.61 25.11 Silicon Differentials: Basing point — wae 
Neville Island, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 prices are subject to an additional! Domestic dead-burned grains, 
§Pittsburgh, del. charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
No, & So, sides 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 for each 0.25 silicon in excess of | Wash., net ton, bulk <2. 
Provo, Utah, base 22.00 21.50 ' base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). net ton, bags =a 
Sharpsville, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Phosphorus Differential: Basing Basie Brick = 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 24.50 . point prices are subject to a reduc- Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, F lymouth 
Baltimore, del. ...... 25.99 . , tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Steelton, reg he base 24.50 , 25.50 us content of 0.70% and over. Chrome brick $54.00 
Swedeland, Pa., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 Manganese Differentials: Basing Chem. bonded chrome 34.00 
Philadelphia, del. 25.84 25.34 26.34 point prices subject to an additional Magnesite brick =~ 
, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 cherge not to exceed 50 cents a ton Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
: Mansfield, O., del. : 25.94 25.44 25.44 25.94 for each 0.50% manganese content 
Youngstown, ©., base . 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 in excess of 1.0%. Fluorspar 
‘ °B » : Ceiling Prices are the aggregate # 
asic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add 50c for each 0.25%. tFor phos- of «) governing basing point (2) Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill., Ky., 
phorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. tOver 0.70 phos. §For McKees Rocks, differentisls (3) transportation net ton, carloads, CaF? content, 
Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKees. charges frou. soverning basing point 70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
port, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monongahela City to point of delivery as customarily 70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
-97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11: Brackenridge 1,24, computed. Governing basing point $31; less than 60% $30. (After 
Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1.00%. is the one resulting in the lowest Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.) 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese (standard): 78-82%  22.50c, 0.50% 22c, 1.00% 21. 50c, Ib. to c.L, 9.95c; 75%, bulk, c.l., Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, eastern. 2.00% 20.50c: central, add .4c for 8.05c, 2000 Ib. to c.l, 9.05c; 50%, per lb. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
central and western zones, $135; bulk, c.l. and .65c for 2000 Ib. to bulk, « 6.65¢ and 2000 Ib. to c.l.; Ferrotitanium: 40-45%. f.o.b. Ni- 
add $6 for packed c.l., $10 for ton, c.l.; western, add 1c for bulk, c.l.  7.85c: pots 90-95%, bulk, c.l., pba Falls. N. Y., per ib. contained 
$10.50 less-ton; f.0.b. cars, New and 1.85¢ for 2000 lb. to c.l.; car- 11.20c, 2000 Ib. to cl, 12.80c we Bay, ton lots $1.23; less-ton 
Orleans, $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- load packed differential .45c; 'f.0.b. 80.90%. bulk, cl, 9.05¢, 2000 to lots $1.25. Svot up 5 cents per Ib 
tion contained manganese over 82% shipping point, freight allowed. c.l.. 10'45c: 75%. bulk, c.l.. 8.20c, (0% *1-49- Y 
or junder 78% ; delivered Pittsburgh es per Ib. contained Cr. 2000 Ib, to ¢.1., 9.65¢; 50% bulk, c.1., Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxt- 
erromanganese (low an quete: rome ; : t mum ; - P 
medium carbon): eastern zone, low Brt {39 Pag oy ae talk toc.., 9. 70c; western, tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 


Chi. 14.50c and 
15. doer ‘central, low ‘carbon, bulk, 
c.l., 23.30c, 2000 Ib. to c.1., 24.40c; 
medium, 14. 80c and 16. 20c ; "western. 
low carbon, _bulk, c.l., 24.50c, 2000 
Ib. to c.L, .40c; medium, '15.75c 
; £Lo.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed. 
Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36: 16- 
19%, $35. 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per lb. 37.6 cents. 
Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 
um, max. .50% carbon, eastern zone, 
bulk, c.l., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to e.L, 
80c ; central, Sle and 82.50c; west- 
ern, 82.25c and 84.75c; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 


Ferrecolumbiam: 50-60%, per ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, f.0.b. Niagara 
Fa Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
$2. $2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 


Ferrochrome: High carbon, eastern 
bulk, c.l, 18¢, 2000 a 


. to c.l., 
0.10% 23.50¢, 0.15% 
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er. 82 2-Ib 
8.25¢ per lb. of briquets, 2000 to 

8.75c; silicomanganese briquets, 
cothabatens exactly 2 Ib. manganese 
and \& Ib. silicon, bulk, c.l., 5.80c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., '6.30¢; ferrosilicon 
briquets, approximately 5 lb. and 
containing exactly 2 Ib. of silicon, 
or weighing approximately 2% Ib 
and ee exactly 1 Ib. of sili- 
con, bulk, c.l Ib. to c.L, 
3.800 ; central, ferrochrome, .3c for 
c.l. and .5¢ for 2000 Ib. to c.L; 
silicomanganese, add .25¢ for c.l., 
and ic for 2000 ib. to c.l.; ferro- 
silicon, add .15¢ for c.l. and .40c for 
2000 Ib. ferro- 


and .45¢ for 2000 to c.l.; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 


nace, any quantity 95.00c 

: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carioad f.o.b. sellers’ 
works, with et equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
pot $62.25. 
Ferrosilicen zone, 90-95%. 
bulk, c.L, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 


: Eastern 
11.05c, 
12.30¢ ; 80-90%, bulk c.1., 8.90c, 2000 


9.55c, 2000 ib. to c.l., 


75%, bulk, c.l, 8.75c, 3000 to e.1.. 
13.10c; 50%, bulk, c.L., 7.25¢, 2000 
to c.L, 8.75c; f.o.b. shipping point, 


freight allowed. Prices per Ib. con- 


tained silicon. 
Silicon Metal: Min. 97% and max. 
1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, c.l., 
12.90c, 2000 Ib. to ¢.l., 13.45c¢; cen- 
tral, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, 
13.85c and 16.80c; min. 97% and 
max. 2% iron, eastern, bulk, c.1., 
2000 Ib. to c.l.. 13.10c; cen- 
12.80¢ and 13.55c; western, 
; f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight ‘allowed. Prices per 
lb, contained silicon. 


Silicomanganese: Max. 1.50 carbon, 
bulk, c.l., eastern zone, 6.05c, 2000 
Ib. to c.l., 6.70c; central, add .25c 
and 1.00c; western, .55¢c and 2.00c; 
f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed ; all prices per pound of alloy. 


Manganrse Metal: 96 to 98% man- 
ganese, max. 2% iron, eastern zone, 
.60e, Ib. to c.L., 

" 39.85c and 4ic; west- 
nd 43.05c; 95 to 97% 
manganese, max. 2.50% iron, east- 
bulk, c.L, 35.60, 2000 ec.L., 

36c; central, ae and 37c; west- 
ern, 36.15¢ and 39.05c; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 


Ferrotungst«n: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 


$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher 
High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%. 
contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
ueers plant with usual 
allowances; open-hearth 
special grade $2.80 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Zirconium Alleys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 


$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 
Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, contract 


basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%4-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lets 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
of alloy; carlots 9.50c; ton lots 
10.00c, less ten lots, 10.50c. 


Boresii: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 49% 
si., $7 Ib. cont. Bo., f.0.b. Philo, O. 
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Pittsburgh (country) 
Cleveland (city) 
—— (country ) 


Sooke (city, delivered) 
Omaha (country, base) 
Cincinnati 

Youngstown, O.* 
Middletown, O.* 


New Orleans (city) 

New Orleans (country) 
Houston, Tex. 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco (city) 
San Francisco (country) 


*Basing point cities, with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. 
NOTE—All prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in amendments Nos. 10 to 16 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outside above 
cities computed in accordance with regulations. 


BASE QUANTITIES 


*—400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; 
*—300 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 3999 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; 
*—400 to 39,999 pounds; *—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; 
*—500 to 1499 pounds; '—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; “—150 to 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Old range bessemer ....... $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer . 4.45 
High phosphorus ............ 4.35 
Mesabi caves OD 
Old range nonbessemer wy 4.60 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, on E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 
63%, contract ...... 13.00 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 

55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. 
N. African low phos... . Nom. 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60%..... Nom 


ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
Baltimore 


Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 
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a = > mck ace 4 oh os ts) Zz Ze 
4.044" 3.912 $.912' 5.727' 3.774" 4.106' 5.106" 5.224% ° 4.744" 4.144" 4.715 7.762" 6.062" 
3.853 3.758' 3.768' 5.574" 3.590' 3.974" 3.974 5.010" 4.613" 4.1038" 4.774 
$.853' 3.747' 3.768 5.574* 3.590" 3.974" 3.974' 5.010" 4.613" 4.103" 4.774 : . 
3.822' 3.666' 3.605' 5.272' 3.518' 3.922' 4.272' 5.018% 4.872" 4.072" 4.772 7.566" 5.866" 


$.802' $.759' 3.594’ 5.252' 3.394' 3.902' 4.252' 4.894' 4.852" 4.052" 
3.941' 3.930' 3.796" 5.341' 3.596" 4.041' 4.391' 5.196" 4.841” 4.041" 
4.065' 4.002* 3.971' 5.465' 3.771' 4.165' 4.515' 5.371" 4.965" 4.165" 


$.35' 340° 3.63' 5.26' 3.35" 3.819' 3.819' 4.75% 440° 3.75" 4 7.385" 5.65" 
$.25' $30' 3$30' 490° 3.25' 3.81' 3.81' 4.65" 430° 3.65" 4.35 735" 5.65" 
$.35'° 340° 340 5.00' 3.35' 3.60' 3.60 4.75% 440% 3.75" 7.45" 5.75" 
3.25: 330° 3.30° 490' 3.25' 3.50' 3.50' 465" 4.30% 3.65" ; ; ; 
8.35' 3.588' 3.40' 5.188 3.35' 3.60' 3.60" 4.877" 440% 3.75" 4.45 7.556" 5.856" 
3.25! : 3.30" . 8.25' 3.50' 3.50' . 430" 3.65" 4.35" :; ° 
3.450' 3.661' 3.609' 5.281' 3.450' 3.700' 3.700' 5.000% 4.500" 3.800" 4.659 7.680" 5.980" 
4.115* 4.165' 4.165' 5.765' 3.865' 4.215* 4.215' 5.608" 5.443" 4.443" , . . 
4.015' 4.,065' 4.065' 5.665' 3.765' 4.115' 4.115' 5.508"° , , ; 
3.611' 3.691' 3$.661' 5.291' 3.425' 3.675' 9$.675' 4.825" 4.475" 4.011" 4.711 6.10 6.20 


. : : ; $.25' 350° 3.50' 4.65" : ‘ , 
$.50' 3.55: 3.55* 5.15' 3.25'  3.60° 3.60" 5.231" 4.20% 3.75" 4.65 5.75" 5.85" 
8.40'° 3.45' 3.45' 5.05' 3.15' 3$.50* $.50" 485" 4.10" 3.65" 4.55 5.75" 5.85” 
8.637! 3.687! 3.687! 5.287' 3.387' 3$.787' 3.737' 5.272" 4.337" 3.887" 4.787 5.987" 6.087" 
3.58' 3.63' 3.638‘ 5.23' 3.518' 3.768 3.765' 4.918" 4.568% 3.98" 4.78 6.08" 6.18" 
3.76 3.817 3.81% 541° 351° 3.86 8.867 5.257" 4.46% 4.361" 5.102 6.09" 6.19" 
3.647' 3.697! 3.697! 5.297' 3.397' 3.747' 3.747' 5.172" 4.347" 4.031" 4.931 6.131" 6.231" 


$.90° 3.95 3.955 5.71§ 3.85 4.108 4.10° 5.25" 4.66" 4.31" 

3.50° 3.55 3.555 5.88° 345° 3.70° 3.70 4.75" 4.78" 4.437 

340° 3.455 93.455 5.838° 3.355 3.60° 360° 4.75% 4.78" 4.48" , 

4.10 3.90 3.90 5.85 3.95 420° 420 5.25" 495" 4.60" 5.00 

4.00° 3.80 3.80 5.75 $.85* 4.10 4.10 5.15% 4.95” 4.60" ; 

3.753 425° 425° 5.50° 3.75° 430° 430° 5.25" 5.438" 4.50" . : . 
435 4.60 490 7.15 4.95 490° 6.7 5.95" 7.15° 5.70” , 9.55" 8.55™ 
$.95' 435° 4.65' 635" 455° 450° 450° 6.60" 7.55" 5.55" , 9.80° 8.80" 
3.85° 425° 4.55" 6.25" 445° 4.40° 440° 6.50" 7.45" £5.45” : , , 
4.20° 445° 4.75° 650° 465° 425° 545° 5.7 6.63" 5.75" , , 
420° 445° 4.75 650° 465° 435° 545° 5.7 6.63" 5.75" ' 8.00° 


2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; *—three to 24 bundles; “—450 
to 1499 pounds; *—one bundle to 1499 pounds; *"—one to nine bundles; 
‘one to six bundles; “—100 to 749 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; 
"1500 to 39,999 pounds; “—1500 to 1999 pounds; “1000 to 
39,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds; ™—1000 to 1999 pounds; 
*“—ynder 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base. 


—_ — (Transvaal) “— Manganese Ore Indian, 48% "3 8c 
Bo . : , 72 Gn 
: I i South African, 48% 73. 
45% no ratio ..... 28.30 Sasinding — ..- —_ not duty, South African, 46% 71.8¢ 
48% no ratio .... 31.00 per gross-ton unit, dry, f.0.b. 
50% no ratio 2299 «(are New Orleans and Mobile; 5 (Duty Free) 
Brazilian—nominal : cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, Cuban, 31% 86.5c 
44% 2.5:1 lump 33.65 Philadelphia, New York; adjustments Cuban, 48% &5.0c 
48% 3:1 lump 43.50 0% analysis variations, (Based om Cuban. 45% 82.0¢ 
Rhodesian ; OPA schedules.) Philippine, 50% 85.0c 
45% no ratio ... 28.30 Brazilian, 48% 73.8¢ . . 
pn = — “2 ao ee. pe 71.8¢ Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 100.0c 
3:1 lump ..... cea . aucasian, 51% 75.3¢ 
we se nearest rail) Caucasian, 50% 74.8¢ Molybdenum 
48% 3 52.80 Chilean, 48% 73.8c Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 
less "s? freight allowance Indian, 50% 74.8¢ mines $0.75 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


(Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


—_————_——-Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent — Bars Bars 

Desig- per Billets per Billets 

nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. WOlb. perGT 100lb. perGT 
NE 1330 .28-.33 1.60-1.90 .20-.35 . ; . $ 10 $2.00 P ‘ 
NE 8020 .18-.23 1.00-1.30 .20-.35 . ‘ .10-.20 45 9.00 $.95 $19.00 
NE 8442 .40-.45 1.30-1.60 .20-.35 ‘ ' .30-.40 90 18.00 1.40 28.00 
NE 8613 .. .12-.17 .70- .90 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.70 .15-.25 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
NE 8720 .13-.18 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.70 .20-.30 80 16.00 1.80 26.00 
NE 9255 .50-.60 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 ‘ ‘ : 40 8.00 
NE 9262 .55-.65 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 . ‘ .65 13.00 : : 
NE 9415 .13-.18 -80-1.10 40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.50 .08-.15 .80 16.00 1.80 26.00 
NE 9442 40-.45 1.00-1.30 .40-.60 .20-.40 -20-.50 08-.15 85 17.00 1.35 27.00 
NE 9537 . .35-.40 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 .40-.70 15-25 1.20 24.00 1.70 84.00 
NE 9630 .. 28-33 1.20-1.50 40-.60 40-.60 nae ‘ .80 16.00 1.30 26.00 
NE 9642 .40-.45 1.30-1.60 .40-.60 .40-.60 85 17.00 1.35 27.00 


Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per aitlah en, Gathet ita ll $54 per gross ton en 
semifinished steel] major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gress ten. No prices quoted 
on vanadium alloy. 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 


more, 12.00e less than 20,000 Ibs. 


Brass Ingot: Cariot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allowance; add ‘4c for 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 12.25¢; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
14.25c; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75¢c; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for carlots. For 20,000 Ibs. to <r, add 
0.15¢; 10,000-20,000 0.25c; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


lead: Common 6.35c, corroding or chemical, 
6.40c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 points 
for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Milwaukee- 
Kenosha districts; add 15 points for Cleveland- 
Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey, New York 
State, Texas, Pacific Coast, Richmond, In- 
dianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for Bir- 
mingham, Connecticut, Boston -Worcester- 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% pllus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00e del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 Ibs. and oer; add %ec 
2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less than 2000 | 


Secondary Aluminum: Al! grades 14.00c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low-grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 13.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 13.50¢; chemical warfare service 
ingot (921%4% plus) 13.50c; steel deoxidizers 
in notchbars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-97%%) 13.75c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 13.50c, 
Grade 3 (90-92%) 13.00c, Grade 4 (85-90%) 
12.50e; any other ingot containing over 1% 
iron, except PM 754 and hardeners, 13.50c. 
Above prices for 30,000 Ib. or more: add ec 
10,000-30,000 Ib.; %4c 1000-10,000 Ibs.; 1c less 
than 1000 Ibs. Prices include freight at carload 
rate up to 75 cents per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50c Ib.: add 
le for special shapes and sizes, including 3-Ib. 
ingot and 12-lb. round ingot; incendiary bomb 
alloy 23.40c, 50-50 magnesium-aluminum 23.75c, 
ASTM B80-41T No. 11 25.00c, ASTM B94-40T 

No. 13 25.00c, all others 23.00c. Prices for 
100 Ibs. or more; for 25-100 Ibs. add 10c; for 
less than 25 Ibs. 20c; incendiary bomb alloy 
f.0.b. plant any quantity; carload freight rate 
allowed all others for 500 Ibs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 1%c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Sjraits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.75-99.79% incl. 51462%c; Grade C, Cornish 
refined 51.621%4c; Grade D, 99.0-99.74% incl. 
51.12%4c; Grade E, below 99%, 51.00c. 


Antimony: American, bulk, cariots, f.o.b. 
Laredo, Tex., 99.0-99.8% grade 14.50c, 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; no other im- 
purity to exceed 0.1% 15.00c. Add %c for less- 
earlots to 10,000 Ibs.: %c for 9999-224 Ibs.; 
2c for 223 Ibs. and less. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.o.b. 
refinery 35.00c Ib.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; “‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mereury: Prices per 76-Ib. flask f.0.b. point of 
shipment or entry. Domestic produced in Calif., 
Oreg., Wash., Idaho, Nev., Ariz. $191; pro- 
duced in Texas, Ark. $193. Foreign, produced 
in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $15 Ib. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, irfots, pencils, pigs, plates. 
rods, slabs, sticks and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c Ib. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, ry Ib. ; 
on contract, $1.50 


Indium: 99.5%, $10 per troy ounce. 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


100 Ibs. or more 


August 9, 1948 


Silver: Open market, N. Y. 44.75c per ounce. 
Platinum: $36 per ounce. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ibs. or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 


24.50c; manganese bronze 
22.75c; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, 
on yellow brass 15.0ic; 


4 B 5% 36.50c ; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronze 
or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c ; Muntz metal 18.87e; nickel 
silver 5% 28.75c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c, Muntz 
metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angies and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; com- 
mercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 99% 29.78; red 
brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.0.b. Eastern mills, 
earlots 15.37%%c, less-carlots 15.87 

proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, car 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, cariots 
17.50c, 15,000 Ibs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s, flat, 
mill finish, base 30,000 Ibs. more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameters rad 


Sheets 
. T0e 
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Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 

9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 

8.50c Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 

oon 8.75¢, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
ton. 


Zine Products: Sheet f.0.b. mill, 13.15c; 36,000 
Ibs. and over deduct 7%. Ribbon and strip 
12.25¢c, 3000-lb. lots deduct 1%, 6000 Ibs. 2% 
9000 Ibs. 3%, 18,000 Ibs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 Ibs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 Ibs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c; electro-deposited 


17.37e. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu; 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-Ib. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


cast and 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; 
depolarized 


rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled, 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chioride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-Ib. bbis 


18.00c Ib., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c, del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystalis: 400 Ib. bbis. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-Ib. kegs 39.50c 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb. kegs or bbis. 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


33.00c, 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 Ibs. f.0.b. shipping point. Add %“e for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; 1c for 40,000 Ibs. or more. 


Rod Clean 
Ends Turnings 
10.250 9.500 


Clean 

Heavy 

Copper . 10.250 
Tinned Copper ...... 9%. 
Yellow Brass d 

Commercial 

Se é ves 


+i 


bronze 


Muntz metal 
Nickel me . 
Phos. br., B. 5%... 
Herculoy, oS or 

equivalent ‘ 
Naval brass ; 
Mang. bronze ....... 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add “Xe for 
shipment of 60,000 Ibs. of one group and %ec 
for 20,000 Ibs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 
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(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25¢; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 
metal 15.50c; babbitt-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 


(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 8.00c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.50c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00% -0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment, respectively for lots of less than 1000 
Ibs.; 1000-20,000 Ibs. and 20,000 Ibs. or more, 
plant scrap only. Segregated solids: S-type al- 
loys (2S, 3S, 17S, 18S, 24S, 32S, 52S) 9.00c, 
10.00c, 10.50c; All other high grade alloys 8.50c, 
9.50c, 10.00c; low grade alloys 8.00c, 9.00c, 
9.50c. Segregated borings and _ turnings: 
Wrought alloys (17S, 18S, 32S, 52S) 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00c; all other high grade alloys 7.00c, 
8.00c, 8.50c; low grade alloys 6.50c, 7.50c, 
8.00c. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00c; borings and turnings 5.50c, 6.50c, 
7.00c. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zinc Scrap: New clippings, old zinc 7.25c f.ob. 
point of shipment; add %4-cent for 10,000 Ibs. 
or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator grilles 
4.95c; add %c 20,000 or more. Unsweated zinc 
dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 

ment; add %c for 2000 Ibs. or more of nickel 
or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over sag 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel and 
copper 26.00c per ib. contained nickel, plus 
8.00c per Ib. contained copper; less than 90% 
combined nickel and copper 26.00c for contained 
nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip . . . 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 138 


Despite the fact that most sheet pro- 
ducers are now booked solidly four to 
five months ahead on hot and cold- 
rolled grades, they report that they 
still are in receipt of requests, duly ac- 
companied by allotment numbers, for 
tonnage for delivery within a few weeks. 
In New York several requests have been 
noted since the first of the month for 
tonnage for shipment in August; still 
others for delivery in September. What 
finally becomes of these requests, the 
sellers approached do not seem to know, 
but theoretically, at least, if an allotment 
number is issued to a claimant agency 
by Washington there is capacity for that 


tonnage somewhere in the country with- 
in at least a limited period beyond the 


month in which shipment is requested. 

It is considered probable, as has been 
the case only in recent weeks, that some 
of this tonnage, if not all, is worked in 
somewhere as a result of certain cutbacks 
or other readjustments in schedule. How- 
ever, over the past month or so, particu- 
larly the past fortnight, there have been 
little in the way of cutbacks or cancel- 
lations. 

At present deliveries have become 
particularly extended in cold-rolled 
sheets. Several producers have little or 
nothing to offer over the remainder of 
this year and in at least one instance. a 
midwest producer is booked up solidly 
into March. Incidentally, this producer 
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COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY 


Scaife Tanks, Cylinders and Pressure Vessels for 
gases, air and water are designed, built and tested 
with full knowledge of the responsibility placed upon 
them by manufacturers and users today. 

Designs are based upon years of experience with 
air receivers and pressure vessels of all types. They 
are built to required codes of construction by ex- 
perienced craftsmen, employing modern manufac- 


turing methods and equipment. 


Rigid tests and 


inspections check every step of manufacture. 


SCAIFE COMPANY 
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has no hot-rolled tonnage available be- 
fore January and most of that month’s 
production is scheduled. Certain other 
producers of hot-rolled sheets are in 
almost as tight a position, although it is 
still possible for a consumer to get ton- 
nage in December and perhaps by care- 
ful shopping around, in November. 

Galvanized sheet deliveries are still 
obtainable in October in some instances, 
although schedules on this material are 
also tightening. 

A new trend in war demand is met 
in the Cincinnati area, call for enamel- 
ing sheets increasing recently. This is 
not taken as an indication of relaxing 
controls on civilian goods but greater 
emphasis on certain war needs. Sheet- 
makers in that district are well sold for 
the remainder of the year, except for gal- 
vanized, which can be obtained for almost 
any delivery after September. 

Heavier gages lead sheet demand in 
New England and warehouse stocks are 
not as well balanced; galvanized is not 
active and some jobbers are well stocked, 
although the heavier warehouse load di- 
rective is effective for scattered Sep- 
tember deliveries. Some are not taking 
full advantage of the increase. Deliv- 
eries are extended into January on 
some grades, and, while demand in the 
northeast area is not unusually heavy, 
shipbuilding excepted, miscellaneous 
fabricators without long-range program 
contracts have difficulty in getting ton- 
nage before late fourth quarter. On 
the whole, warehouse replacement de- 
liveries are better than the average. 

With narrow cold strip mills in the 
East booked solid through the remain- 
der of the year and some into February 
and March, forward buying under CMP 
actually has extended into June, next 
year, although not all capacity is taken 
up to that period. This advance buying 
is causing some concern. Directives are 
also appearing for production of spe- 
cific _tonnages each month for definite 
use, one covering .50 caliber machine 
gun belt links which account for heavy 
strip tonnage. Production directives on 
high carbon are filed six months ahead 
with some mills. Substantial quantities 
are also taken for stop nut parts re- 
quired in large volume for aircraft as- 
sembly and for aircraft hardware. Car- 
bon steel strip has been substituted for 
stainless bars for one part which is 


| drawn and drilled, whereas the unit was 


formerly machined from bars. Saving 
in weight per 1000 units is 62% pounds, 
compared with 285 pounds, and scrap 
24% pounds, against 62% pounds. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 139 


The sold-up condition of plate mills is 
forcing heavier demands on _ jobbers. 
Most plate producers are booked up 
over the remainder of the year and this 
leaves fabricators in a bad spot for 
urgent tonnage, confronted with cer- 
tain shifts in their schedules and ship 
repair yards also affected, their require- 
ments fluctuating considerably from 
time to time. In certain of these cases 
jobbers are the only ones to which they 
may turn and the latter are not in as 
good a position to help that they were 
recently, as their stocks have been shrink- 
ing. 

Recently there has been an expansion 
in pontoon requirements; also in de- 
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mand for steel plates for “tank busters”. 
Locomotive builders are stepping up 
their specifications appreciably. 

Some plate mill capacity is tentatively 
reserved to meet revisions in the ship- 
building program involving the change 
from Liberty to Victory ships. The lat- 
ter will require new sizes, shapes and 
equipment, necessitating slight changes 
in plate requirements, which will Se 
heavy. To avoid delays in rolling ma- 
terial for the new, type, the Maritime 
Commission, now completing plans, will 
utilize reserved capacity on the earliest 
possible schedule. Meanwhile all mills 
are heavily engaged on other tonnage. 
The advent of Victory ship require- 
ments, however, will result in some 
changes in schedules for the mills re- 
served. In New England one large ship- 
yard has its Liberty ship schedule filled 
and is subletting heavily; 152 ships are 
involved. 


Pipe... 


Pizve Prices, Page 139 


Most merchant pipe sellers are booked 
up for the current quarter on lap weld, 
although they can still take some butt 
weld tonnage for shipment before the 
end of September. Lap weld shipments 
are the tighter of the two, it is said, 
not only -because of more limited produc- 
tion facilities but because of a continued 
good movement abroad. New York dis- 
tributors appear to be in a comfortable 
position on both grades, particularly butt 
weld. In fact, some have heavier stocks 
than they anticipated a month or so ago, 
as building construction and maintenance 
have not been up to their expectations. 

Demand for merchant pipe, butt and 
lap weld, from usual leading users is 
light, but for shipbuilding, prefabrica- 
tion and miscellaneous industrial require- 
ments substantial tonnages are needed. 
For the expanding high-octane gasoline 
and synthetic rubber facilities consider- 
able pipe and tubing is still bought, but 
the peak appears to have been passed 
for the current programs. Merchant pipe 
deliveries are mostly in October, although 
some capacity is open for September. 

Most distributors in the New England 
district, where shipyards demand leads, 
are within 90 days on inventories and 
there is some scattered shading of sec- 
ondary prices in the East. Of tubular 
products small-size cold-drawn seamless 
is the tightest; most production is booked 
far ahead for aircraft and a leading pro- 
ducer has orders into March. Aircraft 
sizes of electric welded tubing are also 
tight. a. @! 

Plumbing and heating jobbers 
taking little volume. In prefabrication 
of pipe there is more cold bending of 
larger sizes than is the usual practice. 
Wrought pipe buying is slower and dis- 
tributors in some instances are not 
specifying full quotas. In salt water 
lines on Liberty ships about five tons 
of wrought pipe are required per ship. 


Wire... : 


Wire Prices, Page 139 


Wire mill schedules on some products 
are being revised and adjusted to meet 
stop orders on deliveries ranging up to 
three months or more where inventories 
have been found excessive. This is 
opening some capacity for shipment 
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earlier than first scheduled. More ex- 
cessive inventories have been discov- 
ered than eee. Included are some 
stocks of bullet core steel and new de- 
liveries will be halted in some cases 
until inventories are reduced to under 
90 days. 

Directives on bare welding wire for 
September are down also, but this is 
due to vacations in processing shops 
rather than a cut-back. Demand for 
welding wire continues heavy and pro- 
duction this year will set another record, 
around 550,000 tons. The trend toward 
use of heavier coated material with more 
base metal is pronounced; also the 
shielded arc type. 

Distribution of rods covers a wide 





ON TACT 


range of consumers; demand for heavier 
stock for nuts and bolts is substantial. 
Screw manufacturers are buying both 
rods and finished wire. Deliveries on 
low-carbon coarse wire have length- 
ened with some mills, into late Septem- 
ber. Demand for specialties is heavy 
and galvanized fine wire has also tight- 
ened. Buying of brush wire has flat- 
tened with some cancellations. 

Rope mills continue to take large ton- 
nages of high-carbon wire and are sold 
well into next year, with large additional 
contracts recently placed. For the most 
part excess inventories of wire products 
center in ordnance producing plants. 
service procurements and other users 


heavily engaged on war equipment. 





FOR ACCURACY TO 1/1000 INCH 


* It’s precision plus for all Horsburgh & Scott Worms and Worm 
Gears . . . glass-hard thread surfaces of the worms are ground all 
over on our exclusive precision grinders to an unexcelled accuracy 
of less than .001”" on both indexing and lead...gears are 
generated by a cutter that is an exact duplicate of the mating worm 
. .. and then precision inspection. H & S worms and worm gears 


are the finest obtainable. 
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Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate j'rices, Page 139 


Tin plate producers are now vir- 
tually booked up to the end of this 
quarter, and anticipate substantially bet- 
ter fourth quarter ‘business than in the 
corresponding period last year. In fourth 
quarter of 1942, due to various govern- 
mental restrictions on use of steel for 
tin plate, some producers had practical- 
ly to close down for several weeks and 
tin plate production generally did not 
average much over 20 per cent during 
that period, it is said. As a result, pro- 
ducers had difficulty keeping their or- 
ganizations intact. 

This year the government is provid- 
ing for better operating schedules in 
fourth quarter and as one measure will 
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On-the-move every hour 
every day, PSC Cars speed 
war materials along your 
production lines. Every 

Car is engineered to 
do a specific job efficiently 


AIR DUMP CARS 
From 1 2to 50 cubic yards 
capacity, PSC Air Dump 
Cars are designed to 
carry bigger loads more 
easily. 


it “ARS 


PROVIDE CONTINUOUS 
TROUBLE -FREE 
SERVICE 


“Ap 1H. 


LADLE CARS 
PSC Ladle Cars are 
available with one, two 
or three ladles, to fit your 
needs. Sturdy, easy-to- 
operate, efficient. - 
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permit rolling of more tonnage for lend- 
lease. According to latest information, 
although it may not be final, approxi- 
mately 40,000 tons of tin plate will be 
rolled for shipment abroad, principally to 
the United Kingdom but with a fair por- 
tion for South America. Such a figure 
would compare with about 25,000 tons 
in the current quarter. 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 139 


While two freight car awards were 
reported in July, both of these had ac- 
tually been placed earlier in ‘the year, 
50 for the Pittsburgh & Shawmut having 
been closed in June and 500 for the Chi- 
cago & Alton in May. Consequently 
actual awards in July were lacking so 


“ 





and dependably! Write for 
Bulletin 71! 


A PSC CAR FOR EVERY NEED! 


OTHER CARS 
Whatever your need, 
there is a PSC Car that 
will do a good job de- 
pendably. 


“DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF RAILWAY CARS SINCE 1898” 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


DIVISION 





far as can be ascertained at present 

Better business in August may develo; 
should the War Production Board decid 
to allot steel for fourth quarter for sev 
eral thousand cars. Decision in th 
matter may be announced within th 
next few days. 

Due to revisions, domestic freight ca 
awards in the first seven months amoun 
ed to 12,670, as compared with 24,03)) 
in the corresponding period of last yea:, 
101,234 in the same period of 194! 
and 21,019 in the’ first seven months of 


1940. Further comparisons follow: 
1943 1942 1941 1940) 
Jan. 8,365 4,253 15,169 360 
Feb. 350 11,725 5,508 1,14 
March 1,935 4,080 8,074 3,104 
April 1,000 2,125 14,645 2,07 
May 870 822 18,630 2,019 
June 50 0 $32,749 T,A75 
, July 0 1,025 6,459 5,846 
7 mos, 12,670 24,030 101,234 21,019 
Aug. , 0 2,668 7,525 
Sept. , 1,863 4,470 9,735 
Oct. ; 0 2,499 12,195 
| Nov. 0 2.222 8,234 
Dec. 135 8,406 7,181 
Total 26,028 121,519 65,889 
Pig Iron... 


Piz tron Prices, Page 140 


With some clarification with respect 
to barge rates and somewhat more barge 
capacity now available, at least tem- 
porarily, pig iron has recently been re- 
ceived at tidewater by way of barge 
from the Buffalo area. The tonnage 
moved thus far has been relatively small, 
however, and there is no effort to stock 
iron at tidewater as has been the case 
in normal times. In fact, one drawback 
has been the difficulty of accumulating 
enough extra iron at the furnaces to 
make barge shipments and the difficulty 
at the other end in having to wait for 
such iron. Even though some shipments 
are now finally being made, the New 
York trade does not anticipate any great 
movement this year through the canal 

Meanwhile, there has been a leveling 
off in the downward trend in consump- 
tion of pig iron in the New York area, 
noticeable for at least three months. In 
fact, August consumption will in all 
probability be heavier than during July, 
at which time the melt was affected by 
suspensions during the July 4 holiday 
week, for vacations and inventory tak- 
ing. 


MRC Helps Mystic Meet 
Added Pig Iron Costs 


The $2 premium permitted Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., and ab- 
sorbed by consumers, far from covers 
increased production costs burdening 
that furnace under war economy. That 
OPA recognizes this is indicated by fur- 
ther provision for compensation to be 
recovered through the Metals Reserve 
Co., reported to be $1 per ton addi- 
tional. In effect Mystic’s production will 
be purchased by MRC, the iron com- 
pany acting as agent, with distribution 
allocated through the usual channels. 
Costs have increased upwards of $10 
a ton, ore purchased at Buffalo approach- 
ing $4.16 a ton higher than its norma! 


| supply, because of freight. 


Foundries in New England are also 
confronted with rising costs other than 
on pig iron and some pressure against 
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her iron price is evidenced by in- 
reased applications for Buffalo iron. 
i 'nder the present setup, however, WPB 

not likely to permit the Everett fur- 
ice to produce iron for stockpile and 
urrent production is beimg distributed 
lespite some resistance to price. Foun- 
dries are selling their castings at ceiling 
prices, but may ask individual relief; 
precedent bearing on procedure would 
be created should a consumer refuse 
delivery on higher priced iron and hold 


out for material at regular base quota- 
tions. 
Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 142 


In general the situation in steel and 
iron scrap is easy as to current sup- 
ply, a few allocations serving to dis- 
tribute tonnage where most needed. 
Collections are tight and preparation in 
commercial yards is handicapped by la- 
bor shortage but industrial supply is 
steady. Concern continues in some areas 
as to supply later in the year and in some 
cases reserves built up last spring are 
being reduced. 

Movement of scrap in the Chicago dis- 
trict continues on the down grade in 
spite of all efforts to arrest the trend. 
While some consumers may be laying 
down inventory, tonnage cannot be 
large. Even industrial scrap, which up 
to now has remained fairly steady, is 
declining, indicative of completed or 
curtailed war contracts. Turnings and 
borings, for example, constitute no- 
where near the problem of recent 
months. Railroad material is falling off, 
and dealers supplies are meager. Al- 
though WPB officials met with auto 
wreckers in Chicago a few days ago to 
produce a better understanding of order 
M-311 forbidding sale of usable parts, 
but little was accomplished. 

Shipyard and plant scrap make up 
most of open-hearth steel moved in New 
England with tonnage reaching dealer 
yards below normal. Shipbuilding ma- 
terial and carbon grades are absorbed 
as produced, considerable by allocation 
to outside furnaces and some to points 
where the delivered price is slightly over 
the ceiling. Demand for low phos has 
slackened slightly, but the main prob- 
lem is d'sposal of mixed alloy turnings 

and borings, which are accumulating at 
some plants. Numerous metalworking 
shops are producing these in larger quan- 
tities than ever before. Railroad offerings 
are light and what comes out is allo- 
cated. Supplies of automobile scrap are 
dwindling, although unsold tonnage of 
unstripped motor blocks is substantial. 

Open-hearth scrap, including low phos 
grade, again is being allocated from the 
New York district for delivery in the 
Youngstown area. For several months 
little material has been moved to the 
Valley, where delivered prices are over 
the ceiling because of freight charges 
from the eastern seaboard. Heavy melt- 
ing steel and low phos are moving to 
Canada by barge to Buffalo or Fort Erie, 
Ont. and thence by rail to Hamilton. 
Much shipyard scrap is returned direct 
to the supplying steel mill, by allocation. 

In the East some customers have held up 
delivery of low phos. 

St. Louis district consumers continue 
to cut deeply into reserves and consid- 
erable anxiety is felt about late summer 
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and fall supply. Labor shortage is felt 
sharply by commercial yards and country 
dealers. 

Collection of scrap other than indus- 
trial in the Cincinnati district is taper- 
ing, dealers receiving less than normal 


and processing less because of labor 
shortage. Shipments meet immediate 
needs of melters and little fear is ex- 
pressed over future supply. 
July Ore Sets Record 
But Season Total Short 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 141 

Shipments of iron ore by the Great 

Lakes made a new high monthly rec- 


A DETROIT ELECTRIC agg SPOILS 


THE FUN OF THE 


REDUCES METAL LOSSES. 1 


SAVES LABOR. 


SAVES FLOOR SPACE 


ord in July, with 18,588,814 gross tons 
according to the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Association, Cleveland. This com- 
pares with 13,405,506 tons moved in 
July, 1942, a gain of 183,308 tons. In 
June tonnage moved totaled 11,864.40) 
tons, 

In spite of this gain, tonnage shipped 
for the season to August 1 was still 
8.974.968 tons short of the total to the 
same date in 1942. Cumulative total 
for this year to August 1 was 38,382,704 
tons, compared with 47,357,672 tons 
to the same date in 1942 

July shipments were hampered by 
fogs at the Soo, slowing progress of 
cargoes, and the month’s total was about 
500,000 tons less than had been ex- 
pect d However, July was the first 
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HEAT TREATING... MAKES STRONGER THE 





STEEL SINEWS OF WAR! 
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ll in. bore x 6 ft. Hannifin 
hydraulic cylinder designed for 
use in a steel mill. Maximum 
working pressure 2000 Ibs. sq. in. 


PRECISION CYLINDERS 


Big or little, Hannifin cylinders all present the 
same advantages of no-tie-rod design and pre- 
cision construction with mirror-finish honed 
cylinder bores. Honing produces a straight, 
round, perfectly finished cylinder interior, for 
high efficiency piston seal with minimum fluid 
slip and maximum power. 

Whether you need unusually large cylinders 
or small sizes, Hannifin precision construction 
can help you make the most of hydraulic power 
advantages. Hannifin cylinders are built in 
seven standard mounting types, with or with- 








month in which the movement exceeded 
the en month last year. Au- 
gust usually is the peak for the season 
and addition of more carriers during the 
latter part of the season gives promise 


of a heavier movement from now to the 
end of navigation. 








Details of July loadings are as fol- 

s: 
July, 1943 July, 1942 
Escanaba 905,509 740,256 
Marquette 643,756 548,019 
Ashland 881,695 919,777 
Superior 4,577,711 4,895,737 
Duluth 3,357,291 3,559,143 
Two Harbors 3,157,351 2,675,917 
Total, U.S. 13,523,313 13,388,849 
Michipicoten 65,501 71,657 
Grand Total 13,588,814 13,405,506 


Increase over year ago, 183,308 tons. 
Cumulative loadings to August 1 are as 
follows: 


To Aug. 1, To Aug. 1, 
1943 1942 

Escanaba 2,910,170 3,330,195 
Marquette 1,896,145 2,610,753 
Ashland 2,659,748 $3,615,722 
Superior 13,175,636 16,994,052 
Duluth 9,052,979 11,597,480 
Two Harbors 8,505,387 8,947,362 
Total, U.S. $8,200,065 47,095,564 
Michipicoten 182,639 262,108 
Grand total 38,382,704 7,357,672 


Decrease from year ago, 8,974,968 tons. 


Domestic Iron Ore Output 
118,189,336 Tons in 1942 


Production of usable iron ore in the 
United States in 1942 totaled 118,189,- 
336 net tons, according to the Bureau 
of Mines. Output of crude ore was 
141,710,416 tons and shipments were 
142,010,365 tons. Of this quantity 49,- 
936,613 tons were shipped to beneficia- 
tion plants and 92,073,752 tons direct to 
consumers. A total of 25,917,959 tons 
of beneficiated ore was produced at mill- 
ing plants, in addition to 720,172 tons 


| of byproduct cinder and sinter from the 


out cushion. All sizes, any length of stroke, for | 


working pressures up to 1000 and 1500 psi. 
Special cylinders built to order. Write for Bul- 


letin 35-S giving complete specifications. 
HANNIFIN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 South Kolmar Aveaue « Chicago 24, lilinois 
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pyrite industry, Output in 1942 came 
from 252 mines, of which 85 mined 
over 1,000,000 tons of crude ore each. 
Seventeen states were active producers 
in 1942, compared with 20 in 1941. 
Minnesota, with 82,809,939 tons, pro- 
vided 70 per cent of the usable ore and 
Michigan, with 17,499,060 tons, was 
second, with 15 per cent. The Lake 
Superior area provided 86 per cent of 
the domestic output. About three-fourths 
of ore mined in 1942 was from open-pit 
mines. 

Shipments of usable ore from mines 
totaled 118,707,133 net tons, 91,972,925 
tons, 77 per cent, being direct shipping 
ore for iron and steel furnaces. Cement 
manufacturers received 74,036 tons, 
paint manufacturers 29,424 tons and mis- 
cellaneous users 34,842 tons. 


Refractories .. . 


Refractories Prices, Page 140 


Refractory manufacturers are able to 
maintain shipments both for new con- 
struction programs and maintenance 
work without difficulty. A consider- 
able amount of material for the new 
plants already has been shipped al- 
though some is still pending for western 
units. 

Furnace operators anticipate require- 
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WAR PRODUCTION 
PLANNING demands 


mass production 
cleaning 


. and because production cleaning jobs seldom 
are alike, extreme care must be taken in selecting 
the exact methods and machinery needed for maxi- 
mum efficiency. For this reason, leading war plants 
depend on HOWARD for their metal cleaning and 
finishing machinery—to meet or beat production 
schedules—to conserve vital man-power—to meet stiff 
military standards for quality and cost. 


For analysis and solution of your metal cleaning 
problem, write HOWARD—there is no cost or obliga- 
tion. CATALOG ON REQUEST. 


Ilustrated is HOWARD Conveyor-Type Pickling 
Machine, engineered to pickle 2000, 40 mm. shell 
cases per hour. 


HOWARD Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


1052 HULBERT CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
Metal Cleaning and Finishing Machinery 


HOWARD 


PRODUCTION CLEANING 
AND FINISHING 
MACHINERY 

For Metal Parts of Guns, 


SHELLS, TORPEDOES, 
TANKS, AIRCRAFT, ETC. 








*»PICKLING TANKS 
*ePLATING TANKS (G" 
*ANODIZE TANKS 


C FOR 1Cl]D / 2a 


HEIL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ELMWOOD AVE on ee ee OoHIO 





Have It Galvanized by— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizser 
Galvanized Products Furnished 














ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST, BEST KNOWN 
GALVANIZING PLANTS—PLANNED AND MANNED 


to turn out your work 


within24hours! 





“To Economize—Galvanize at 


Enterprise!” 


ENTERPRISE 


GALVANIZING COMPANY 


2525 E CUMBERLAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 











SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 








WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO, U. &. A. 
wis Sota neers 
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1903-1943 


FORTY YEARS OF 
BETTER 


STAMPINGS 


Literature on Request 


es. WHITEHEAD 
STAMPING CO. 





EST. 1903 





1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit 16, Mich. 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY e. 
Dept. 30, Sandusky, Ohio | 
Please send me the Industrial Crayon 

Guide 
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City... . State 
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ments several months in advance. This 
factor and effective mobilization of man- 
power have contrizuted to the recent 
time records in relining jobs. 

Refractory manufacturing capacity has 
been increased about 20 per cent since 
the start of the war, although there has 
been no shortage at any time. 

Export market is as active as shipping 
conditions permit, with substantial quan- 
tities going to South America and some 
to the Middle East. Manufacturers be- 
lieve demand from foreign countries will 
increase considerably after the war. 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 141 


Sales of steel by warehouses are hold- 
ing at a substantial level, intake of ma- 
terial is satisfactory, and stocks are bet- 
ter balanced. Probably it will be im- 
possible to obtain complete balance un- 
der current conditions, but the situation 
is far better than the scarcity which 
existed a few months ago. Distributors 
see a gradual shift in demand away 
from ordnance to aircraft and ships. 
This trend is in keeping with the new 
emphasis which is developing generally 
as the war progresses to invasion activi- 
ties. 


Steel in Europe ... 
London — ( By Radio) — Demand for 


special steels for aircraft and munitions 
works is increasing in Great Britain as 
war output is expanded. Semifinished 
supplies to rerollers are sufficient and 
include some material from the United 
States. Supply of heavy structurals is 
easier but plates are tight as shipbuild- 
ing and other war demand is undimin- 


ished 


Pacific Coast... 


Seattle — Three Oregon and Wash- 
ington shipbuilding firms are reported 
to have been awarded additional navy 
contracts for construction of more than 
200 small fighting craft, involving ap- 
proximately 150,000 tons of steel. These 
craft include sub chasers, mine sweepers, 
PT boats and AVT subchasers. They 
are intended both for the U. S. Navy 
and Allied Nations under lend-lease ar- 
rangements. The building firms par- 
ticipating are the Albina Engine & Ma- 
chine Works and Willamette Iron & 
Steel Co., Portland, Oreg., and the As- 
sociated Shipbuilders, Seattle. These 
yards have been engaged almost exclu- 
sively in war work for the past two 
years. 

A government plant to be built in 
Washington state by du Pont for war 
work is reported to require about 15,000 
tons of steel, which has been awarded 
to a Mid-West interest. 

The Renton plant of the Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co. has been ordered to 
cease building army tanks by Jan. 1 in 
order to turn its production to other war 
production of a secret nature. This 
plant has been converted and greatly 
enlarged to turn out the General Sher- 
man 32-ton tanks, which fact was re- 
cently released by army officials. The 
nature of the new operations was not 
revealed in the statement by President 
Paul Pigott and Col. K. B. Harmon, 
ordnance chief for the western states. 

Boeing Aircraft Co. has purchased the 
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“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


is @ questionnaire placed in 
Roosevelt rooms. Responses en- 
able us to improve our service. 



































is the answer we 
get most often 
ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25%, Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 


HOTEL 


























ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., 
NEW YORK 


BERNAM G. HINES, 
Managing Director 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 





















































E have some tapping opera- 

tions at this plant which are 
correctly termed as “tough”. To meet 
production requirements we had to 
make our own taps for the DIFFICULT 
tapping jobs. 


That’s what put us in the tap business. 


We offer our service to the industry 
on the basis of EXPERIENCE. 











AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
A Complete Manufacturing Plant 











STAMPINGS a 
ab*.- et 


Suan metal stampings, 
made to user's specifications 
Or to fit given conditions, are 
manufactured by Hubbard. 
They can be furnished in 
steel, brass, bronze, other 
metals and alloys, and in any 
quantity; heat treated and 
made up into spot welded 
and tapped assemblies when 
required; also manufacturers 
of Springs, Spring Parts, and 
Wire Forms. Send your in- 
quiries and requests for 
further information to 


M. D. HUBBARD 
SPRING COMPANY 


708 Central Avenue 
Pontiac, Mich. 


HUBBARD 


SPRINGS « STAMPINGS « WIRE 
FORMS «+ WASHERS « COTTERS 
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D.O.James Gear Speed Re- 
ducers are produced to meet 
any Power Saving Problem 
and are made in an extensive 
range of sizes and ratios. 












obligations 
and 

opportunities 
of tomorrow! 


The experience 
derived from 
=the successful 
handling of in- 
dustry’s vast war-time gear and 
gear speed reducer require- 
ments by our organization 
gives us an initiative that will 
prove invaluable to our capa- 
bility of meeting the obliga- 
tions and opportunities of 
industry’s post-war gear and 
gear reducer requirements. 
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MAKING ALL TYPES OF GEARS AND GEAR REDUCERS 
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@ Eliott makes the pre- 
cision tools that help to 
turn out the bombs and 
bullets for our armed 
forces. Write for our 
new catalog describing 
our full activities. 


WE SOLICIT IDEAS 
FOR POST-WAR 
DEVELOPMENT 


, oii ON TIME 


ELLIOTT 
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NORMALLY 
CARRIED 
IN STOCK 


N. E. Steels 
and Standard 
S.A.E. Steels, 
both Carbon 
and Alloy, 
Hot Rolled and 
Cold Drawn 
7 
Chisel Steels 
* 


Cumberland 
Ground Shafts 


a 
Drill Rod 
* 


The “B” stands for Bissett, of course, for it was Mies thee 
Bissett service which made possible the prompt * 
delivery of the bored shafts shown above. These Shim Steels 
9 shafts—14 feet long with 744"' O.D. and 4" L.D. * 
—were supplied to a war plant completely ma- such has 
chined, heat treated and ready for use. vs “i 


Would service like this simplify your buying? roo) stect Tubing 
Get in touch with us. * 


BUY WAR BONDS! me, Fas 
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government's interest in Plant No. 2 
and the administration building for « 
sum reported as $7,767,368. No. ° 
plant was financed by the governmen 
during the early war period and thu 
it obtained about a half interest by pro 
gressive investments. This developmen 
indicates Boeing’s intention to prepar 
for permanent production following th: 
war, planning to expand its manufactur 
ing lines possibly to include variou 
items from kitchen cabinets to automo 
biles, with complete facilities for meet 
ing the demand for modern planes. 

Tacoma is considering bids for fur 
nishing two new diesel locomotives fo: 
the tideland railroad lines, delivery be 
ing an important factor. General Elec- 
tric, bidding $55,784, offered the quick 
est delivery, 80-85 days. 

Under a federal appropriation bill, 
it is expected that $100,000 will be al- 
located for exploration of potential iron 
deposits in Oregon. Several! likely areas 
are awaiting survey, as well as the Ore- 
gon beach fields, reported rich in cer- 
tain minerals. 


Lend-Lease Shipments 
Heavier in Second Half 


Lend-lease shipments of steel are ex- 
pected to increase in the current half, 
as activities increase further in the 
European zone in particular and as the 
shipping situation becomes easier. 

Ingot and semifinished stee] shipments 
will be up substantially in third quarter 
and should at least be sustained in the 
fourth, according to leading trade opin- 
ion. In the first quarter semifinished 
shipment were practically negligible, but 
in the second quarter there was a spurt 
which has continued through and will 
account for a heavier movement dur- 
ing the current three months. 

However, it is pointed out, the move- 
ment of finished steel products, which 
has been well sustained, will account for 
twice as much tonnage in third quarter 
as ingots and semifinished. This fin- 
ished steel includes notably pipe, cold- 
finished bars and wire. 

Shipments to South America have 
increased appreciably this year, after a 
slow start. With the improvement in 
ocean shipping there should be further 
gain over the remainder of the year. 
According to some trade estimates, South 
American shipments will range this year 
between 750,000 and 1,000,000 tons. 
South American shipments are mainly 
finished products, especially tin plate, 
pipe and wire. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — While the volume 
of steel orders placed in July fell be- 
low the record of the two or three 
months preceding, bookings as a whole 
were at a steady rate, and on such ma- 
terials as plates, sheets and bars ex- 
ceeded production tonnage, thus extend- 
ing mill backlogs. Actual consumption 
of steel in first half, however, was be- 
low the high record of the preceding 
six months, largely the reflection of 
change-over in war materials produc- 
tion and curtailment in shel! and certain 
type of gun output. C. D. Howe, minis- 
ter of munitions and supply, stated that 
the war is 80 per cent over, which 
might be taken to indicate that this 
country, in the remaining 20 per cent 
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x Concentration of Man Power plus Machine 
Efficiency will win the War. Undoubtedly your 
production operations can be accelerated by using 
HILL “Open Side” Hydraulic Surface Grinders. HILL 
Heavy Duty Grinders are ideal for production oper- 18” x 18" x 60” HILL 
ations— incorporating the two vital characteristics Bg ie wip me ye 
of speed and accuracy. They are built to FINISH 12" x 48” HILL Recta- 
THE JOB! Our experienced staff will assist you in ¥ Ws may sage Ramen 
selecting the correct type of HILL “Open Side” Hy- munitions plant. 
draulic Surface Grinder best suited to your increased 


production needs. 


THE PUNCH-LOK METHOD 


HOSE CLAMPS & 
FITTINGS 


Jobbers in Principal Cities 


@ STOP COSTLY LEAKS IN RUBBER HOSE 
e SPLICE FLEXIBLE WELDING CABLE 
e SOLVE MANY OTHER REPAIR JOBS 

THE KEYS TO PROFIT 


Descriptive Catalog on Request-—" 
PUNCH-LOK COMPANY AND PRESTIGE 


321 N. JUSTINE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ACH NATIONAL ROLL is 
formulated and processed to 
deliver reasonable range of output 
= Be eee: ee , of a quality that will reflect credit 
sh a c N D R | = Kw - *. ee OO on the issuing mill. 
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a eee © © © © | And in all normal situations, we 
consider the quality of output as 


; PERFO RATED METALS eee important as tonnage excess, for 
- the prestige the former creates. 
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cate small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting material. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Please Consult Telephone Directory 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Stee! Plate Construction 
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of the fighting period, will center pro- 
duction on more specialized types of 
war supplies. 

Plate mills are at maximum capacity, 
with backlogs to the end of the year. 
While plate orders have been in suffi- 
cient volume to extend well into 1944, 
it is stated that much of the business 
is 7 - held up by the steel controller 
and is being placed from time to time so 
as not to cause too great a load of un- 
filled tonnage. In addition to the steady 
flow of plates for shipbuilding and 
armor plate for tank builders, supplies 
continue to be made available in increas- 
ing tonnage to essential civilian users. 

Bar sales are fairly steady but the 
market lacked much of the interest that 
prevailed earlier in the year. Mill rep- 
resentatives state that demand is ab- 
sorbing all output of both carbon and 
alloy bars, and while the heavy buyers 
of the first quarter have been replaced 
by another group of war consumers for 
quick delivery and big tonnages, there 
has been no decline in over-all demand. 

Scrap iron and steel receipts have 
declined and a number of dealers now 
are almost cleaned out of yard stocks. 
However, there has been no severe drop 
in deliveries to consumers, although there 
may be soon unless there is speedy bet- 
terment in new offerings from war 
plants and outside points. Supply of 
cast scrap and stove plate has fallen 
below consumers’ requirements and 
some melters report difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies. Turnings and borings are 
in re supply, but there is no surplus 
of heavier steel materials. 


Nonferrous Metals .. . 


Nonferrous Prices, Page 143 


New York — With the view of mini- 
mizing interference with war production 
schedules, copper and copper-base alloy 
products uncovered by the Copper Re- 
covery Corp. are made available to manu- 
facturers producing essential civilian 
goods. Disposal of this scrap to war 
plants might tend to delay some sched- 
ules with labor shortages a factor in re- 
fineries and brass mills. Some of the 
scrap may relieve the pinch with utili- 
ties. 

Routing of idle or excess material into 
civilian channels is a temporary pro- 
cedure for the expeditious disposal of 
the scrap and indicates no relaxation in 
the overall tight controls on the use of 
copper and its alloys. Approximately 
5000 tons of brass and copper are avail- 
able for manufacture of household ware, 
clocks and a limited list of permitted 
civilian goods. 

Some of the stocks are usable in pres- 
ent form, but a substantial volume is 
likely to be remelted. The material 
will be purchased from the owners, the 
CRC acting as agent in disposal. For 
September allocations of copper, brass 
and wire mills will file a new form; 
while more detailed breakdown is re- 
quired, the form is simplified in many 
respects and consolidates three used 
previously. The deadline was extended 
to Aug. 10 for filing; this was done pre- 
viously on the fifth of each month, but 
some of the larger consumers have been 
late in filing. Under the new policy 
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POSITIONERS 


Cut Welding Time down”, hand welding method permits use 

of larger rods, hence requires fewer passes 

Reduce Welding and gives stronger, smoother, more uni- 
Cost formly flawless seams and joints. 

3 C-F Positioners, pedestal mounted and ad- 

Improve Welding justable for height, en>me in 6 capacities— 

" from 1200 Ibs. tr “ Ibs. Manual, 

Quality motorized or motc vuriable speed 


operation. 






Write for Bulletin 
WP.-22 
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@ All sides, top and bottom, are welded 
downhand with one set-up. No waiting 
for the crane, no “handling” crew needed, 
for the welder himself rotates (360°) and 
tilts weldment (to 135° beyond horizontal) 
with a push button control. 


“ 
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allocations will continue to be made 
around the 15th of each month. 

Claimant agencies have filed for more 
copper than is available for fourth quar- 
ter and applications will be trimmed 
down to fit prospective production. This 
was the case this quarter. More con- 
sumers with large scrap holdings are 
getting less new copper each month, 
some half that obtained earlier in the 
year. Despite the large volume of scrap 
available, which is a mounting factor 
in allocations, the overall distribution 
of metal each month holds, indicating 
the end use of copper and copper-base 
alloys for war work is broadening. How- 
ever, production at the mines is hampered 
by labor shortages which also adversely 
affects mills and fabricators. In Con- 
necticut a manpower campaign for 15,- 
000 more workers in the valley is pro- 
jected. 

There is little pressure for zinc with 
all essential war requirements easily met. 
Prime western production is well! taken 
up, although tonnages, notably high 
grade, are available for the reserve sup- 
ply. Zine scrap is also in good supply. 
Endorsed allocations thus far this month 
are below those for July. Manpower 
shortages at the mines continue to keep 
the ore supply tight. 

Sellers of aluminum scrap under con- 
tracts entered into before June 23 have 
been given an additional 30 days in 
which to deliver material under the con- 
tracts at the old higher maximum prices 
in effect before that date. On June 25 
maximum prices for aluminum scrap and 
secondary alumium ingot were reduced 
approximately one cent a pound. Sellers 
of scrap under contracts entered into 
before .that date, however, were permit- 
ted to continue to make deliveries under 
the contracts until July 23. Congested 
conditions at the smelter’s plants have 
made it difficult for dealers to complete 
shipments in the time previously allotted 
and, therefore, OPA authorized scrap 
sellers to continue to make deliveries 
until] Aug. 23, under contracts made prior 
to June 23 at former prices. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


100 tons or more, six bridge cranes, ordnance 


plant, Pocatello, Idaho, to Hamischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, $189,950, and Judson Pa- 
cific Co., San Francisco, $76,000, spec 


11518 Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy De- 
partment. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING STEEL PLACED 

625 tons, superstructure, low-lift pumping sta- 
tion and chemical building, South district 
filtration plant, Chicago, for department of 
public works, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; S. N. Nielsen Co., Chicago, con- 
tractor; bids May 12. 

250 tons, airplane propeller plant, A. O. Smith 


Corp., Milwaukee, to Worden-Allen Co., 
Milwaukee; Huntzinger Construction Co., 
Milwaukee, contractor; bids July 22. 


RAILS CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Louisville & Nashville, six freight locomotives, 
to Baldwin Locomotive works, Philadelphia. 
Northern Pacific, eight steam locomotives, to 
American Locomotive Co., New York. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, two steam loco- 
motives, to American Locomotive Co., New 
York. 
Erie, six 5400-horsepower electric locomotives, 
to Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, Il. 
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@ A problem presented — studied — 
solved! It’s the firm policy of BAYARD 
| to follow through every assignment 







in the designing, engineering and 






creating of machinery for a specific 






purpose with ingenuity and skill born 






A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


LOUIS. W 


of long years of experience. 
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. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC 
SIMONDS! FRONT AND CENTER! HOISTING MACHINERY 
FOR HONEST SERVICE, QUALITY WORK AND DEPEND. CRANES 


ABLE PRODUCTS, EXTENDED TO THE GEAR, CHAIN 
DRIVE AND COUPLING USERS OVER A PERIOD OF 

HALF A CENTURY, ACCEPT THE APPRECIATION AND 2 phate ielisaainn medias s | 
ESTEEM OF YOUR CUSTOMERS, PAST AND PRESENT. : 


MAY YOUR NEXT 50 YEARS BE AS USEFUL AS THE potioses: seuaciee, geiemanse Siist Sn Neha Gite 
PAST 50! to the low side, independent of which side o 


‘SIGNED) the system happens to have excessive pressure. 


Corsumoss of Senne gear, cites eoyslengs 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA 








TAYLOR-WILSON 


Rotary Type 
CUTTING-OFF 
MACHINES 


for Rounds 
1" to 24" Dia. 





The coveted Navy “E” Pennant—eaworded to 
Bayard for excellence in fulfilling Naval contracts 





TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. CO. 
15 Thomson Ave. Pittsburgh Dist. ~ | MocKees Rocks, Pa. M.L. BAYARD & CO., inc. - ENGINEERS - MACHINISTS - PHILADELPHIA 
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Production Engineers Turn 
Energies to Postwar Problems 


Research aimed at high production and low cost. . : New 
metals and materials pose problems. . . Aircraft continues 
largest buyer. . . Tool builders doing more war subcontracting 


Boston—With pressure for production 
easing, engineering staffs are resuming 
more normal functions in the machine 
tool industry. Here and there engineers 
are compiling factual data accumulated 
from war production experiences, pio- 
neering new designs for tools cutting 
new metals and materials, with high 
production and low cost the ultimate 
goal. While this postwar thinking is re- 
tarded by uncertainties surrounding the 
industry, the trend grows and a few 
machine builders have engineers em- 
barked on designs for new tools for post- 
war production. Too often overlooked 
is the fact rapid and efficient tooling for 
war in the space of 18 months was 
made possible by engineering progress 
made in the lean pre-war years in re- 
search and experimental development 
which did not halt during the dull years. 

The aircraft industry continues to sup- 
ply most new orders, notably special- 
purpose tools, some of which are still 
tight, including gear cutters and grinders. 
In other directions orders are for one or 
two machines, placed after the inquiry 
is passed by the regional office of the 
WPB, which first attempts to find a suit- 


yet 


able tool to do the job within 10 days 
after the inquiry. Shipments are falling 
at an accelerated rate, reflecting declin- 
ing backlogs. 


More Subcontracts Taken 


Meanwhile, more subcontracts for mis- 
cellaneous work are partially filling ma- 
chine shop capacity, but not without 
some backing and filling growing out 
of revisions in production programs. 
Bottlenecks developing for certain parts 
and products are frequently eased by 
awards to machine tool builders. New 
England shops are now engaged on tur- 
bines, torpedoes, gear blanks and air- 
craft engine parts. A contract is some- 
times lost or revised after much en- 
gineering detail is given the project for 
a basis of quotations, but the broadening 
range of work available is apparent. At 
this stage, however, work that will fit into 
present capacity is the more desirable, 
rather than that which requires addi- 
tional tooling or radically new practice. 
To mesh into fast-moving and changing 
production schedules, time is too short 
for more tooling and new practices. 

Although cutting tools and grinding 


4° mALLEABLE » Ferro-sitice™, 
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wheels are tight, deliveries on some of 
the former are slightly improved with 
demand heavy and sustained. While seme 
producers of high-speed end mill cutters 
with tang end now quote 60 to 90 days, 
deliveries by New England shops range 
from three to six months; high 

steel chasers, 155 days; taper 
countersinks, 10 months; ground thread 
high-speed steel hand taps, 48 days. 
These are for New England shops; de- 
liveries by producers in most other areas 
are somewhat better. National Twist 
Drill & Tool Co., Rochester, Mich., has 
been awarded substantial contracts, navy 
purchasing, New York, for cutters, chuck- 
ing reamers, drills, counter-bores and 
other cutting tools. 

New York—As machine tool orders 
and shipments continue to skid, the lat- 
ter at a more rapid rate, with backlogs 
dwindling, the industry’s future becomes 
more confused with the matter of re- 
negotiation of contracts, final disposal 
of government-owned tools and DPC 
capacity in the foreground. Until these 
important problems are settled or more 
progress made in clarifying them, the 
outlook will continue murky, tinged with 
growing pessimism. New orders began 
declining late last year, but shipments 
held up during first half; now both are 
falling, while backlogs of some types of 
general purpose tools are nearly de- 
pleted. 


DPC Investment Large 


Investment of the Defense Plant Corp. 
in machine tool capacity is estimated at 
close to 50 per cent, but government- 
owned facilities for the production of 
some tools are much larger than others; 
in lathes and milling machines govern- 
ment capacity is great, but much less 
and limited for internal grinders, surface 


| grinders, gear-cutters, automatic screw 


| machinery. 


machines and numerous other types of 
First expansions in the war 


| effort were usually privately financed by 


| 
| 
| 
| 





the machine builders, aided in a few in- 
stances by British funds. 
Some capacity financed later by the 


| DPC got into production too late for 


complete and sustained utilization of the 
plant and equipment; necessary revisions 
in the war program and other unforeseen 
factors account for some of this slack. 
An addition to a plant for the production 
of large lathes, 42-inch, got into opera- 
tion only a few months before the de- 
mand for such units declined. Expansion 
in capacity for horizontal boring mills 
by one plant is another case in point. 
The end of the war, however, will find 
a substantial part of government-owned 
capacity centered in lathes and milling 
machines, although large enough for the 
production of other machine tools to 
cause concern as to final utilization. 
Option is given private operators to 
purchase the new facilities under DPC 
contracts, but in many instances uncer- 
tain factors ahead breed caution in 
taking title to the new plants. 

Ordnance lists of tools are appearing 
frequently, containing machines available 
for current production needs. Relatively 
few can be worked in aircraft lines, 
which for the moment are hatching most 
new volume. Enough machines offered 
can, however, find an open spot to re- * 
tard new buying and there is consider- 
able shifting from plant to plant. 
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Mechanical and Aircraft STEELS 


SPRING COTTERS oe vy DIFFERENTIAL 


SCREW EYES, HOOKS = STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


and WIRE SHAPES pas ai a ne Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
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"A ee line of non-lubricated flexible ros soa size and type for 
y er purpose. Sales ices in principal industrial centers. ee 
~~ nn Ne nie er write main office and factory for engineering a 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING Co., 4973 West Loke St. Chicave 44, 1. 
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- NEW BUSINESS 








FINANCIAL 


(Concluded from Page 79) 


058, or $3.84 a share on the preferred 
stock. 

Company states reduced earnings were 
due in large part to increased wage rates 
and higher costs of materials and sup- 
plies, while ore prices have remained 
frozen at the 1940 level. Late opening 
of navigation was also an important fac- 
tor. 


Pittsburgh Steel Earns 
$1,021,524 in First Half 


First half net profit reported by Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, amounts to 
$1,021,524, equal to $6.28 a share on 
combined preferred stock. Profit for 
same 1942 period amounted to $1,377,- 
175, or $8.51 a share. 

June quarter net income totaled $421,- 
403, compared with $600,121 in the ini- 
tial three months and $731,840 for the 
June, 1942, quarter. 


Eastern Rolling Mill 
Has Profit of $171,384 


Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, 
earned $48,158 in the June quarter, com- 


LEWIN-MATHES 





They had a job of pointing heavy- 
walled copper tubing, and wanted 
to speed up the operation. Just 
how to do it didn't appear on the 
horizon, and so Lewin-Mathes did 


the safe and logical thing—they 
put their swaging job up to Etna. 


The answer to that problem is illustrated 
on this page. It's a modern Etna Swaging 
Machine that points more copper tubes 
per hour in less time at less cost. If you 
have a problem involving tapering or re- 
ducing tubing and solid rounds—ask Etna 
about it. 


Etna has the swaging machines from ¥" 
to 4" and the experience to help you get 
the most out of this type of machine. 


(Ir iis A QUESTION OF TAPERING, 
SIZING OR REDUCING 


Of ROUND SOUDS 
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pared with $123,226 in the first period 
and $36,478 in the second quarter last 
year. 

For the first half the company reports 
net profit of $171,384, equal to 81 cents 
on capital stock. In like 1942 period 
earnings were $175,405, or 83 cents a 
share. Profit for the 12 months period 
ended June 30 aggregated $469,141, 
against $400,423 in the preceding year. 


Follansbee Steel Earns 
$442,936 in First Half 


Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, re- 
ports first half net income of $442,936, 
equal to $1.74 a common share. In like 
1942 period company earned $202,976, 
or 64 cents a share. 

Indicated second quarter earnings were 
$255,803, compared with $187,133 in 
the initial three months and $37,668 in 
corresponding quarter last year. 


Magnesium Sellers Asked 
To Submit Price Proposals 


Office of Price Aministration has asked 
sellers of magnesium or magnesium alloy 
ingot in special shapes to submit their 
proposed prices for approval where they 
cannot be produced at 1 cent per pound 
premium for non-standard shapes. Recent 
war demands have increased the need of 
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special shapes which may require high 
premiums. 


DPC Authorizes Plant 
Expansion, Equipment 


Defense Plant Corp. has authoriz« 
the following expansions and equipme: 
purchases (figures are approximate ) : 

Ameriean Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp 
Pittsburgh, $40,000 for additional facilities 
a plant in Kentucky, making overall commit 
ment $560,000. 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn,, Mich., $50,000 
for additional facilities at a plant in Michiga: 
making overall commitment $86,850,000. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, $860,000 f 
additional facilities at plants in New Jerse 
making overall commitment $8,000,000. 

Whitney Blake Co., New Haven, Conn 
$75,000 for additional facilities at a plant i 
Connecticut, making overall commitment 
$275,000. 

Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., $260 
000 for additional facilities at a plant in Mas 
sachusetts, making overall commitment $1, 
700,000. 

Brunswick Balke Collender Co., Chicago, for 
plant facilities in Michigan, $500,000. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Baltimore, increas: 
of $60,000 for facilities in Maryland, making 
overall commitment $660,000. 

Jensen Machinery Co. Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., 
increase in contract $40,000 for additional 
equipment at plants in New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia, making overall commitment $185,000 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit, increase in contract 
$900,000 for additional equipment at plant in 
Michigan, making overall commitment $1,500,- 
000. 

Higgins Aircraft Inc., New Orleans, increase 
in contract $2,300,000 for additional equipment 
at plant in Louisiana, making overall commit- 
ment $26,000,000. 

Transportation commission of city of Seattle, 
Wash., increase in contract $420,000 for addi- 
tional transportat‘on equipment, making overall 
commitment $550,000. 

Ancor Corp., New York, $2,650,000 for plant 
facilities in South Carolina. 

Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles, 
$3,900,000 for plant facilities in Wyoming. 

Western Electrochemical Co., Los Angeles, 
$300,000 for facilities in California. 

Wickwire Spencer Stee] Co., New York, $85,- 
000 for equipment at a plant in Massachusetts 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, increase in 
contract $1,660,000 for facilities in Michigan, 
making overall commitment $34,000,000. 

Reichhold Chemicals Inc., Detroit, 0450,- 
000 for plant facilities in Michigan. 

Andover Motors Corp., Elmira, N. Y., $70,- 
000 for additional facilities for a plant in New 
York. 

Singer Mfg. Co., New York, $1,125,000 for 
equipment at a plant in New Jersey. 

United Electronics Co., Newark, N. J., in- 
crease of contract by $95,000 for additional 
facilities at a plant in New Jersey, making 
overall commitment $200,000. 

Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. LI. 
increase in contract by $25,000 for additional 
facilities at a plant in Rhode Island, making 
overall commitment $550,000 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND—Lester Engineering Co., 2711 
Church street, manufacturer of precision ma- 
chines, is negotiating for lease of property 
at 3834 Prospect avenue, which will be al- 
tered for manufacturing purposes if zoning 
authorities permit. 


CLEVELAND —Aircraft Fittings Co., 1390 East 
Thirtieth street, Arthur L. Bigelow, presi- 
dent, will build a chip house, 25 x 50 feet, 
to cost about $3500. 


STEEL 
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q Immediate Shipments of 


BARS-PLATES 
SHAPES-SHEETS 


From Stock 


We Also Offer 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OF FLAME CUT PLATES 
IN IRREGULAR SHAPES, CIRCLES, Discs, ETC. 


. DAVID SMITH 
STEEL CO:r< 



















WE WANT 
TO HELP 
You 


Call us for— 


ie 


Tool Steels As Rolled, Annealed and Heat 


High Speed Stee! Treated Machinery Steels 
Drill Rod Alloy and Carbon Grades 


Too! Bits Cold Finished and Hot Rolled 


Simonds Fiat Ground Stock Structurals and Bar Shapes 
Welding Wire Special Plates... 


BENEDICT-MILLER, INC. 


N. J. Phone: MArket 3-6400 N. Y. Phone: REctor 2-2732 
216 CLIFFORD ST. 





Flame Cutting 





NEWARK 5, N. J. 











[QUALITY STEELS 


TOOL STEELS—TOOL STEEL TUBING—DRILL ROD 
FINE SPRING STEELS—BAND SAW STEELS 
STEEL CONVEYOR BELTING STEEL SPECIALTIES 


—______ SANDVIK STEEL, INC.._ 
NEW YORK — CLEVELAND — CHICAGO —LOS ANGELES 
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Fisrth-Sterling 


Sy 27 >) FD 010) 8 8 


TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. 











ELMONT R ON ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
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REEVES STEEL & MANUFACTURING CO. 


ee i ee ee ee ee i 


Dover, 


Ohio 


SHEET STEEL AND SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR WAR NEEDS 


ST. LOUIS BUTTON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
EMPLOYEE IDENTIFICATION BADGES 
IDENTIFICATION PASS CASES 
TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 
LIGHT METAL STAMPINGS 
LIGHT ASSEMBLIES 

















416 LUCAS AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


ugust 9, 1943 





RAR GN 7772 2777 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skul)] cracker pit service. 


All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 
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NEW BUSINESS 


CLEVELAND—Central Plastics Products Corp FLORIDA 
has been incorporated to manufacture plastic 
ey, materials by M. W. Johnson, 1012 Citizens JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Bureau of Yards and 
building, as statutory agent. Docks, Navy Department, care Lieut. Claud: 


B. Friday, naval air station, Jacksonville 


CLEVELAND—National Advisery Committee : : 
POnTT CLEVELAND on Aeronautics, care Edward R. Sharpe, ad- ~ vz ene ening A. te ggg oo 
ministration manager, Cleveland Airport, is at Deland, Sanford and Lake City, Fla., a 


including a one-story 68 x 248-foot research 000 
building, office 30 x 300 feet and one-story $49, : Robert & Co., A. J. Cooper, man 
ager, naval air station, engineers. 


barrel storage building 40 x 130 feet, in 































































its expansion program. ' JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—United States en 
CLEVELAND—Rod Cutting Co., Frank Maw- gineers’ office has let contract to Cleary Bros 
cind, president, M. Caycy in charge of al- Construction Co., West Palm Beach, Fla 
terations, 9205 Detroit avenue, has leased for construction of magazines and othe 
a one-story building, 50 x 200 feet, at 1444 structures in Saint Lucie county, Florida 


«tim; o 50.( 
Hamilton avenue, and will alter for use as estimated to cost about $50,000. 


a machine shop. IDAHO 
CLEVELAND—Meters & Pumps Inc., Charles 
J. Bellar, president, 10700 Broadway, has POCATELLO, IDAHO—Contract for a $1, 











been given permit for one-story factory 144,000 power and proof shop ordnanc« 
building 26 x 59 and 18 x 19 feet, to cost plant for the Navy has been awarded t 
about $4000. C. F. Haglin & Sons, Missouri Valley Bridg: 
& Iron Co., Sollitt Construction Co. and 
PENNSYLVANIA Winston Bros., Minneapolis. 
ERIE, PA.—American Sterilizer Co., 1230 Plum OREGON 
street, plans an addition to plant to cost 
about $10,000. LEBANON, OREG.—Construction has been 
started on a dehydrating plant to be operated 
MICHIGAN by Spencer Packing Co., C. B. Spencer, 
president, an existing building being re 
: ed | DETROIT—Utica Plastic Products Corp., 1006 modeled for its occupancy. 
Off your train, through acovered pas | “Lafayette building, has been incorporated PORTLAND, OREG.—G. L. Williams pur 
sage—and you're in Hotel Cleveland. with $10,000 capital to manufacture dies chasing agent, Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
and molds for plastic products, by Adrien railroad, has called bids for August 16 for 
Burtharme, 1661 Beaconsfield, Grosse Pointe 18 bay-windew cabooses. 
Park, Mich. ’ 
TECUMSEH, MICH.—Bruse Casting Co. has WASHINGTON 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
operate a foundry. business, by William J. SEATTLE—Plant of American Foundry Co., 
Bruce, Tecumseh. 2944 First avenue South, was damaged by 
fire with loss of about $4000. — 
ILLINOIS SEATTLE—Time Oil Co. plans oil storage 
plant at 2747 Commodore Way, including r 
CHICAGO—Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought five 11,000-barrel steel tanks, three of 5225 
for future use a tract 300 x 345 feet on barrels and two of 7851 barrels. Contract has 
Gay dance bands in two colorful Eighty-third street 325 feet west of Went- been given to Ray & Earley 
worth avenue, adjoining its plant at 8301 
restaurants. South Stewart avenue. CANADA 


CHICAGO—Sun Mfg. Co., 6323 North Avon- 
dale avenue, manufacturer of automotive NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—Lionite Abrasives 


testing equipment, is expanding its plant Ltd., Stamford street, is receiving tenders 
to provide facilities for manufacture of through A. J. Burnell, 1280 Portage road, 
electric meters for war purposes. for construction of one-story, 40 x 60 foot 


addition to furnace building. 
CHICAGO—Cuneo Press Inc., 2240 South ' ; 3 : : 
Grove street, printing house, has branched OSHAWA, ONT.—Fiberglas Canada Ltd., 


into ordnance work, altering a portion of its First avenue, plans plant addition and in- 
plant for changeover for large munitions stallation of new equipment to cost about 








output. $35,000. 

| CHICAGO—Clearing Machine Corp., 6944 ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—Packard Electric 

. ’ . | West Sixty-fifth street, manufacturer ot Co., 13 Race street, has given contract to = 
A maitre d’ who is a past master at | heavy stamping and forging presses, has Standard Steel Construction Co., Port Rob- 
" ‘ i. t : , : : inson, for steel work, and Herbert Morris 
assurin the success of convention under way its third major expansion since cox ‘ ’ “ 
8 : . beginning of defense program. A new type Crane & Hoist Co. Ltd., Stanley street, Ni- 
banquets ... Sales dinners... private of forging machine is in heavy demand by agara Falls, crane contract, in connection 
' , with proposed addition to cost about $15,- 


ordnance manufacturers 


parties. 4 000. 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL.—Victor Chemical a ee Fr 
Works is building additional plant capac- TORONTO, ONT.—John Inglis Co. Ltd., 14 
Strachan avenue, has given further contract 


ity to increase its war production. 
; - to A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 Bloor street 











MARYLAND West, for addition to plant to cost $40,000 ‘Be 
WELLAND, ONT.—Electro-Metallurgical Co 

BALTIMORE—Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., of Canada Ltd., has had plans prepared for ~~ 
Chicago, has contract for a butane sphere plant addition to cost about $10.000, and H 
at Clinton and Cardiff streets for Standard plans further extensions to cost, with equip- DI 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, to cost $10,000. ment, $26,500. My 
| WESTON, ONT.—Moffatts Limited, 23 Den- = 
TENNESSEE ison road East, stoves, etc., has received 8ST 
tenders and will let contracts soon for plant ce 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Combustion Engi- addition to cost about $25,000. Prack & TU 
neering Co. is taking bids for a plant addi- Prack, 36 James street South, Hamilton, Ont., TU 
For your convenience tion to cost about $100,000. are architects. -_ 
a miniature city of : 2 MONTREAL, QUE.—Montreal Bronze Ltd.. . 
shons. i } H ] SOUTH CAROLINA 999 Delorimer avenue, has given general = 
shops, in the otel. | rT: : . - contract to Sutherland Construction Co. Ltd., S 
| HARLEYVILLE, $. C.—Ancor Cosp., $90 Park 1440 St. Catharine street West, for addition 7 

avenue, New York, is building a plant as to No. 2 foundry, to cost about $25,000. 


agent for Defense Plant Corp. and will op- 
erate it. Plans call for production of 50 tons MONTREAL, QUE.—Harrington Tool & Die 





of calcined aluminum oxide per day, using Co. Ltd., is receiving tenders through Grat 
process developed by associates of company tan D. Thompson, architect, 2049 McGill 

x L Ss V = U Q N 0 from high alumina clay and limestone. Cost, College avenue, for construction of plant 
including six miles of single railroad track, is addition at Lachine works to cost about o 
estimated at $2,642,553. $30,000. ——— 


STEEL 












—USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT— 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Direct from Manufacturer 


One—Southwark Hydraulic Blanking Press, 
500 ton, line. 

One—Etma Rotary Swager, 3” diam. x 6”, 
M.D. 

Three—7%”" x 27” Libby Type C Turret 
Lathes, M.D. 

One—5%”" x 28” Foster Type 3B Turret 
Lathe, M.D. 

Two—4%”" x 22” Libby Type B Turret 
Lathes, M.D. 

One—7%" x 35” Gisholt Type K Turret 
Lathe, M.D. 

Write Box 969 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To Industries Requiring 


BILLET CONVERSION 
OF CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS 
—INTO— 
ROUNDS—SQUARES AND FORGING STEELS 








Roane capacity is now available and our 

speciclized experience in handlin 

prectcall all grades «i SAE, AIS! and N 

is is your assurance of a satisfactory 
conversion service. 


Write—Phone—W ire 


JERSEY SHORE STEEL COMPANY 
Jersey Shore, Penna. Phone 655 


AVAILABLE FOR 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


75—50-Ton Composite Gondola Cars, 36° and 40°, drop bottom. 


Some with 16 drop doors. 


. 33—50-Ton. 40° Composite Ballast Cars. 
50—50-Ton. All Steel 36° Gondola Cars, solid bottom, $1050.00 each. 
45—50-Ton All Steel Side Discharge Hopper Cars. $1500.00 each. 
50—50-Ton All Steel Double Hopper Cars, in varying condition. 


$1000.00-1500.00 each. 


30—8000-Gallon Class II] Tank Cars, 40-Ton Trucks. 





IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


INC. 


38 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


13462 S. Brainard Avenue 


Chicago 33 (Hegewisch), Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 














FOR SALE BY OWNER 
Allen Horseshoe Type 


PNEUMATIC JAW 
RIVETER 


40” Reach—22” Gap 
Good Condition—$400.00 








SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


1608 Wainut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
WIDE FLANGE BEAMS 


80—14” CB-146 Wide Flange Beams @ 158+ 26° 8” long. 


Dimensions:—15” Deep, 1542" width flange, 1-3/16" Thickness of Flange. 
¥," Web Thickness 


Rolled by United States Stee! Corporation during Dec. 1942 and January 1943 


Submit Offer to 
THE TORONTO IRON WORKS LIMITED 


629 Eastern Avenue 


Toronto, Canada 














Boring Mills: 36”, 42”, 54”, 60”, 10° 
Roll Grinder: Norton 50” x 28’, M.D. 
Lathe: 24” x 12’ Bove & Emmes 
Lathe: Niles 48” x 26’ 

Punch, Peles 6’ Throat, 14” through 1” 
Turret Lathe, 24” Gisholt, 6%” hole 
Turret Lathes: 21”, 28” Gisholt 


AARON MACHINERY Co. 
45 Crosby St. New York 12, N. Y. 








BORING MILL, 84” N-B-P, R.P.T., M.D 
BORING MILL. 42” Bullard, 2 heads, M.D 
DRILL, Radia! 3-1/2’ C ineinnati-Bicktord, M.D 
GEAR PLANERS, Bevel 36” & 54” Gleason, M.D. 
HAMMER, Steam Forging 1100 ib. N-B-P. 
SHEARS, Pilate 44” & 54” x 3/16” M.D 


jes No. 4 Cleve. 6°x6"x1", M.D. 


SHEAR 
STRAIGHTENER. Wire Shuster, cap. 5/8” 
STRA 


IGHTENER, Tube Torrington 1/4”-5/8" O.D. 


STRAIGHTENER, Plate {2-roll H&J, 84” x 1/4”. 
TURR LATE 


Gisholt, H.S.-1/4", M.D. 


ET 1E, 34” 
TURRET LATHE, 26” Libby, 4.8. 7-1/2": S.P.D. 


yy | Merny COMPANY 


2th Street & Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BLOWERS | REBUILT 
FANS AND 
EXHAUSTERS || GUARANTEED 


Large Stocks—Prompt Shipments 
All Types—For All Services 


Positive pressure and centrifugal blowers. 
Exhausters for sand blast, grinders, dust. 


Ventilating fans.—Roof ventilators. 





We Buy, Sell and Exchange 
GENERAL BLOWER COMPANY 
404 N. Peoria St. Monroe 0244 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — Super-quality machine 
reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 
NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Trogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all other 
Track Accessories. 
Although our tonnages are not as large as here- 
tofore. must sizes are usually available from ware- 
house stocks 
Every effort made to take care of emergency 
requirements. hone, Write or Wire 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 


We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
bars, locomotives, cranes and other railway 
material. 


Write, wire or phone for prices. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, 


RAIL-ACCESSORIES 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


. BOUGHT . SOLD . 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
414 First Ave., So. 2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Seattie, Wash. New York, N. Y. 














August 9, 1943 


SELLERS—BU YERS—TRADERS 


IRON & STEEL 
More 38 
PRODUCTS Yeors’ 











FOR SALE—SHERADIZED 


SEAMLESS TUBING 








RELAYING RAIL 


Practically all weights—Anv quantity. Im- 


" mediate shipment, strictly first quality re- 
- he INC. anne Approximately « Carlood conditioned Relaying Rail and Accessories. 
whim SIZES FROM 1% TO 3% INCHES Write, Wire, or Phone 
* Chicage 33, Iilinots oJ Write for prices and quantity desired. MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” Address Box 931, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland Charieston, W. Va. 
eeeeteeeeeetaeeee 
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—USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








YOU PRODUCERS OF 


ALLOY STEEL SCRAP: 


FULL OPA ALLOY and PHYSICAL PREMIUMS 
and REMOTE PRICES — if ‘‘Remotely located”’ : 





If YOU are not obtaining FULL OPA Returns—TRY US! 





Feel perfectly free to write us for “checking” or any 
Scrap help, without obligation. 





38 YEARS’ 


Industry and Interests: 


13462 S. Brainard Avenue 


References: 


cago; Pullman 


Texas and Other 





EXPERIENCE! 


Non-Exporters of Scrap out of Our Own Continent; 
“FIRST—-LAST—and 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Frank, John and Will Parker, Albert Bladholm and Associates.) 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Coutinental Illinois National Bank & Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank, 605 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
Trust & Savings 
Dun & Bradstreet, Chicago; Steel, Oil, Mining, Engineering, Fabricat- 

ing, Railroad, Defense Plant Corporations, U. S. A., 


Remotely Situated PRODUCERS: Please read especially! 


American ‘YOUR) 
ALWAYS”! 


Chicago 33 (Hegewisch), Illinois 


Bank, 400 E. lllth Street, Chicago; 


Et Cetera. 














new 


gibles. 





“Doc” Hets, 
“The Factory Mortician” 





Confidential Inspections & Proposals 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO., WARREN, OHIO 


Engineered Liquidation for Industry Since 1020 


Comprehensive 


Without Obligation 





CLASSIFIED 


ENGINEERED LIQUIDATION 


Bringing to liquidation, the same 
thoroughness used in launching a 
industry. 
services, including land, buildings, 
equipment, inventories and intan- 





FOR SALE 


BOILER 


857 h.p. Heine box header straight tube, 
excellent condition 150 pounds pressure 
rmitted including engine driven Riley 
our retort rear dump stoker and fap. 
QUEEN CITY WAREHOUSE CO. 
Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








WANTED 
BRACKELSBURG FURNACE 
TEN TON CAPACITY 


Address Box 975 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
AND TANKS 
PIPE AND BOILER TUBES 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yds., Illinois 








BORING MILL, 72” Niles, B.D 

GRINDER, Rol! 30°x76" Farrel, M.D 
KEYSEATERS, No. 2 M. & M. & No. 2 Baker 
LATHE, 26’x14’ Bridgeford, Grd. Hd 
SHAPER, 36° Morton Draw Cut 

SH “48, Rotary 3/4” Newbold, 50° gap 
SHEAR, 44°x3/16" American, B.D 

SHt#ARKS, Alligator, 1"-4” 

SLOTTER, 12” Putnam, 33” table, B.D 
STRAIGHTENER, 48*—17 rolis—4” dia 


WEST PENN MACHINERY CO. 
1208 House Bidg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











Melp Webted 





HELP WANTED 
STRUCTURAL STEEL DESIGNER 


For large southern fabricating plant, ex- 
perienced in riveted and welded design. 
Must be capable of developing new designs 
and have cooperative spirit. State salary 
expected and give three references. 


Address Box 965 








STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 








METALLURGIST wanted for steel and mal- 
leable iren foundry. Excellent opportunity for 
man with proper technical and practical back- 
ground. Permanent position with desirable post- 
war possibilities. 100% war work at present time 
State education, experience, age, draft status, 
and other particulars including recent photograph 
in first letter. 

Address Box 970, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 





Positions Wanted 





CERAMIC — METALLURGICAL ENGINEER 
experienced in steel mill refractory production 
and service, with wide and varied experience in 
other phases of ceramics, desires responsible po- 
sition with progressive organization engaged in 
war work. Reply Box 974, STEEL, Penton Blidg., 
Cleveland 153. 





Employment Service | 





| 


} 





Positions Wanted 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEER 

Desires Permanent Position. Have wide, varied, 
thorough experience in management 
ing, production control, cost reduction, budget- 
ary controls, methods, incentive, surveys and in- 
vestigations. Efficient, aggressive organizer, age 
45, married. Reply Box 972 STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland 15. 


ROLLER AND ROLL DESIGNER. EXPERI- 
enced with modern methods rolling alloy tool 


engineer- 
| Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Experience in wire drawing machinery desirable 
Must be capable of assuming full charge of 
plant equipment development program in co- 
operation with operating organization. In reply 
give all essential facts required for prompt ac- 
tion. Revly Box 971, STEEL, Penton Bildg., 


WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
or field sales experience by large reputable manu- 





| facturer of seamless and electric welded tubing, 
| alloy and carbon steels. Please apply giving full 


steel, mild steel rods and shapes. Also rolling | 


electric steel ingots direct. Interested in propo- 
sitions in Mexico and South American countries. 
Box 967, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


information, expefience, etc., to Box 894, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 








YOUNG OR MIDDLE AGE MAN, TECHNICAL 
training preferred, capable of introducing speed 
and efficiency in medium size machine shop with 
large and small machine tools. Permanent posi- 
tion if you can produce results. Reply Box 968, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


STEEL 







































CONTRACT WORK. _ 


LARGE 


CYLINDERS 








SUB - CONTRACTING 
WORK 





For hydraulic or other applications WELDED and RIVETED 
Designed ASSEMBLIES 
Bored and Honed to precision limits We aw See ee eee 
tion of engineering, designing and 
and superior finish fabricating skill, ability, experience 
. and facilities for Welded and Riveted 
up to and including Assemblies of all types and sizes. 
40" inside diameter—44 feet in length Your inquiries are invited on weld- 


ments for all types of products. We 
can assure high quality, accurate 
work, and prompt delivery. 





We will have some open capacity for turning, 
boring or honing of work of comparable size send blueprints for estimate, or 
write telling us your problems. 











McKIERNAN-TERRY CORPORATION WORDEN-ALLEN CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers 
HARRISON, N. J. 





“Over 40 Years Dependable 
Service in Structural Steel 
Fabrication”’ 

















MALLEABLE IRON 





Wanted to contact large midwest consumer SHEET STEEL FABRICATORS 
of malleable castings who will consider 
purchase of interest in old established mal- 


Welded or Riveted Construction. Can 
handle No. 10 gauge and _ lighter. 


leable foundry to insure casting supply 


Address Box 961 











Send us vour inquiries for estimates. 
STEEL. Penton Bidg., Cleveland THE HAINES COMPANY 
1931 W. Lake St. Chicago, tl. 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK : 
to the Castings 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, ae > 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


desi KING FOUNDRIES. INC., NORTH WALES. 
ae Fy as Gin Pa Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling alloyed with Nickel, Chrome. and Molybdenum. 
Wood. Iron. Brass. and Aluminum Pattern work. 


: _CLASSIFIED. 





























CLASSIFIED RATES BRoeraunte Wanted * "Ttamted 
Ail classifications other than “Positions Wantec 
E set solid, minimum 50 words, 5.00, each ad ” DI 
= tional word .10; all capitals, minimum 50 wo: 
6.50, each additional word .13; all capit 
g. leaded, minimum 50 words 7.50, each additii 
ull word .15. “Positions Wanted,” set solid, mY 
mum 25 words 1.25, each additional word . 


all capitals, minimum 25 words 1.75, er 
additional word .07; ali capitals, leaded, minim: 
— 25 words 2.50, each additional word .i0. Key 


L address takes seven words. Cash with or 
od necessary on “Positions Wanted” advertisemen 
th forwarded without charge. 

‘i- Uwptayed classihed rates un request 

8, Address vour copy and instructions ‘to STEEL, 


Penton Blidg., Cleveland. 


August 9, 1943 





CAST-IN-PLACE ROOF ARCH 
OF REFRACTORY CONCRETE 
FOR A 14’ x 37’ KILN 


(@16HT) Roof arch of an end-fired, 
down-draft, periodic kiln in process 
of construction at the Eureka Fire 
Brick Works, Mount Braddock, 
Pennsylvania. Placing Refractory 
Concrete at crown of center section. 





Heat loss and air infiltration reduced toa 
minimum in periodic kilns with help of 
Refractory Concrete made with LUMNITE 


VER TWO YEARS AGO, Eureka 
Fire Brick Works first used 
LUMNITE Refractory Concrete in 
the construction of periodic kilns. 
So successful was the installation 
that others followed. Pictures 
show roof arch of Refractory Con- 
crete, made with LUMNITE, being 
placed on a kiln recently erected. 
These sprung arches eliminate 
numerous joints and small con- 
struction units, T’ ~*~ * 
easily 


formed to the exact shape required 
for structural stability and proper 
heat distribution. 

LUMNITE is available for es- 
sential war purposes. It can be ob- 
tained from building supply deal- 
ers in all industrial centers. 

For more information, write 
Dept. S, The Atlas Lumnite Ce- 
ment Company (United States 
Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 
Chrysler Building, New V>-! 17 

"~~ York. 


@art) Center board removed. Note 
key left by cleat on center strip at 
top of arch. The only joints in this 
arch are the two construction joints 
at the third points and one length- 
wise at the crown. 


mS Refractory Concrete roof arch, 
made with LUMNITE, has been in 
use at the Eureka plant for two years. 
Span 14 ft., length 37 ft., rise 5 ft., 
thickness at crown 9”. 













ADVERTISING 





INDEX 








Where-To-Buy Products Index carried quarterty. 








Allis. Mfg. Co. 
Metal Abrasive Co 
Alrose Chemical they 
Agile - 4 PE 
American Air Filter , Inc 
American Brake Co. 
———- Bride (RE Cae PE  ? Ra ge 
OSCR ES 2 aS ec 
Broach & Machine Co. 


American 

American — potter of American Chain 

& Cable Co., 

American Chain ry Cable Co., inc., Ameri- 
can Cable Division . 

American Chain & Cable Co., inc., Ame:i- 

can Chain Division 


Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Page 
Steel & Wire Division 
American Chain & Cable Co., inc., Wright 
Manufacturing Division 


American Chain Division of American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. ... eis 3 


American Foundry y t Co. 
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From baking an apple pie to building a bomber is quite a step but American women 
have made it look easy. Thousands of industrial plants are finding that women efficiently 
fill the gap caused by the shortage of manpower. This has proven to be true in many 
types of civilian work and their voluntary service in the military field has released many 
men for combat duty. 

In the reconstruction period that follows, these same women will again take their 
places in maintaining the American Home—the foundation of 
everything for which we fight. 


The AETNA VERTICAL 
STRAIGHTENING PRESS 
for round or square bars. 
Available in various ca- 
pacities, clutch operated 
to strike intermittently 
or continuously. 
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No. 12 in a@ series on “Keeping ‘em Turning” 
by Charles Carr, 37 years at LeBlond. 


“We old-timers have been passing along the tips on ‘Keeping 
‘em Turning’ and we've given you about every important 
point in the book. But no matter how good a job of turning 
you've done, it’s pretty tough to get a finish smooth enough 
to be used directly in service. You won't always have a 
grinding machine available and that’s where filing and 
polishing come in. This is the way an old-timer does it...” 


With work set up on headstock cen- 
ter, run tail center up tight, then 
slack off slightly and start lathe to 
run at twice finish turning speed, 
adjusting center to allow dog to click 
in face plate but not to allow rattle 
or end shake. 


Use a 12-inch mill file with slow, even 
strokes, lapping from side to side. 
Use a long, slow forward stroke and 
press firmly and evenly on the revolv- 
ing piece being filed. Relieve pressure 
on return stroke. 
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For polishing work that is well- 
balanced, set change levers to give 
the highest possible speed. On unbal- 
anced work, run the lathe at highest 
speed possible without vibration. A 
speed lathe is best for straight shafts 
one inch or less in diameter. 


Use strip of emery or carborundum 
paper of fine grade and press against 
work, moving abrasive cloth from side 
to side to ross lines and bring work 
to rough polish without cutting rings. 
Use very fine abrasive cloth and oil 
on work for final polish. 


Stop lathe and try diameter with 
micrometer frequently until whole 
surface is filed as straight and smooth 
as possible. Leave from five to eight 
ten-thousandths (.0005 to .0008) of 
an inch for polishing the work. 


Watch out for heat! Remember, pol- 
ishing and filing heat the work. When 
measuring with a micrometer, either 
cool the work by immersing in water 
or else make an allowance of one or 
two ten-thousandths of an inch for 
cooling of work. 


Line of Latl 
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